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PREFACE — 


This little handbook makes no pretension to exhaustiveness or 
originality. It is written exclusively for the convenience of the 
student. That convenience it attempts to assure through these 
means: first, it furnishes such facts as will assist him to grasp 
the nature of any literary form,he is approaching for the first 
time—an essay, a sonnet, a tragedy; second, it attempts to de- 
velop in him the historical attitude toward literature by tracing 
the origin and development of literary forms; third, it gives 
him, in connection with individual writers, the minimum of 
information necessary for understanding the special contribution 
of each to our literature; fourth, it supplies representative ex- 
tracts from the work of as many authors as space will permit, 
with a view to stimulating his interest; and fifth, by listing 
several of the works of each author, it furnishes a basis for 
supplementary reading. It is hoped also that mature students 
may find the book useful as a means of rapid review. 

In the case of minor classics and of all contemporary writers, 
biographical notes have been omitted, since it has been felt 
that material so easily accessible through an encyclopedia or 
Who’s Who should give place to information regarding the 
work of a larger number of writers than would be possible 
otherwise. 

The student is urged to make friends at once with the Index 
at the back of the book, which is purposely full. 
~ The writer wishes to express her indebtedness to Dr. B. M. 
Steigman, Chairman of the Department of English in the Seward 
Park High School. The conception of the book was his, and. 
suggestions from him have guided the writer throughout. Mr. | 
Henry Davidoff also has helped materially by suggestions fol- 
lowing his careful reading of manuscript and proof. 

Of the numerous books used in the preparation of this 
outline, those which have been consulted most freely are Henry 
Pancoast’s Introduction to English Literature, William Lyon 
Phelps’s The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and Essays on Modern Dramatists, Helen Thomas Follett 
and Wilson Follett’s Some Modern Novelists, John W. Cunliffe’s 
English Literature During the Last Half-Century, Helen Louise 
Cohen’s One-Act Plays by Modern Authors and Lyric Forms 
from France, and Louis Untermeyer’s Modern British Poetry. 
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Notes from lectures by Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Professor 
W. T. Brewster, and Professor W. P. Trent have been freely 
drawn upon also. Specific acknowledgments have been omitted 
from the text to economize space. 

For permission to quote from poems of which they hold the 
copyright, thanks are due to the following publishers: 


MESSRS. HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY—for two stanzas of Walter 
de la Mare’s “Nod” from The Listeners. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY—for one stanza of “The Lake Isle 
of Innisfree,” from The Poetical Works of William B. 
Yeats; for eight lines of John Masefield’s The Everlasting 
Mercy; for fourteen lines of W. W. Gibson’s “The Stone,” 
from Fires; and for two stanzas of Ralph Hodgson’s “Eve,” 
from Poems. ‘ 

MESSRS. DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, INC.—for two stanzas of A. E. 
Housman’s The Shropshire Lad; for two stanzas of Henry 
John Newbolt’s “Admiral Death” from Collected Poems; 
for six lines of G. K. Chesterton’s “Lepanto” from Poems, 
for twelve lines of “Grantchester” from The Collected 
Poems of Rupert Brooke; and for two stanzas of William 
Watson’s “Wordsworth’s Grave.” 

FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY—for one stanza from Alfred 
Noyes’s “The Highwayman” in Collected Poems, Vol I. 
THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY—for two stanzas from Richard Alding- 

ton’s “Images,” in Images—Old and New. 

MESSRS. A. P. WATT AND SON (London) and MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 
—for one stanza of Rudyard Kipling’s “Mandalay” from 
the Barrack-Room Ballads. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S sons—for Alice Meynell’s sonnet “Renounce- — 
ment” from Collected Poems. 

THE POETRY BOOKSHOP—for F. S. Flint’s “London” in Cadences. 

MARTIN SECKER, ESQ.—for one stanza of James Elroy Flecker’s 
“In Phzacia,” from Collected Poems. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS and MR. A. T, A. DOBSON—for Austin 
Dobson’s triolet from “Rose Leaves” in the Collected Poems. 

THE ATHENZUM (London)—for three stanzas of Francis Thomp- 
son’s “In No Strange Land.” 

Finally, the writer wishes to express her gratitude to Frances 

Harman Crandell for help in all stages of the task, and to the 

Globe Book Company for their unfailing patience and courtesy. 


HELEN Hopkins CRANDELL. 
New York, January 15, 1924. t 
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PART ONE 
CHAPTER I | 


INTRODUCTORY 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A. THE CELTIC PERIOD. 

The early inhabitants of England were called Britons 
or Celts. The language which they spoke bears al- 
most no resemblance to modern English, and only a 
few of its words survive in our language—among 
them, babe, clout, pool, and slough. © 

When these early Celtic inhabitants were driven from 
their lands, they fled to the north and west of Britain, 
and there the Welsh and some of the Irish still speak 
languages whose ancestor was the Celtic. Of these 
later languages, the Welsh has given us among other 
words, flannel, cotton, and crowd; and the Gaelic, 
brogue, shamrock, clan, plaid, and whiskey. 


B. THE RoMAN INFLUENCE. 
Before the Celts were driven out of England proper, 
they were conquered by Rome, and from A.D. 81 
to A.D. 410 the country formed a Roman province. 
The Latin word castra, camp, is the original form 
of the English Chester, which we find on English 
maps, used alone and in compounds like Manchester, 
Winchester, etc. Other words derived from the 
Latin, and adopted in those early years are wine, mile, 
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and pound. To the later and much stronger influ- 
ence of the Latin language on the English, reference 
will be made in its proper place. 


. THE ANGLO-SAXON OR OLD ENGLISH PERIOD. 

In A.D. 450, forty years after Britain was freed from 
Roman rule, it fell into the hands of a race which 
impressed its language far more. The Germanic 
hordes which then poured into the country and drove 
out its Celtic inhabitants represented at least three 
different tribes—the Jutes, the Angles, and the 
Saxons; but they belonged to a single race, and are 
therefore classed together as Anglo-Saxons. 

The language which they spoke bears a close resem- 
blance to German. As in German, the relation which 
the words in a sentence bear to each other—as object 
of a verb, object of a preposition, etc—is shown very 
generally by the endings of the words themselves. In 
the Anglo-Saxon sentence, for example, “God is alra 
cyninga cyning’—God is of all kings king—the final 
a of cyninga marks the word as possessive (or geni- 
tive) plural. Below is the first sentence of the Lord’s 
Prayer in Anglo-Saxon: 


Thu ure Fader, the eart on heofenum, si thin 
noman gehalgod. 


Different as it is in appearance, this language is 
clearly the ancestor of Modern English, and some 
literary historians accordingly prefer to call it Old 
English rather than Anglo-Saxon. For six hundred 
years this language was the speech of England, and 
as a result, it is said that about one-third of our 
modern every-day vocabulary is of Anglo-Saxon 
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origin. Words from this source are commonly short, 
and deal with objects and actions rather than with 
abstract ideas. A few of our numerous words from 
the Anglo-Saxon are stone, doom, day, child, shoot, 
man, God, love, high, dry, and laugh. 

Our more abstract terms come, directly or indirectly, 
mainly from the Latin. Some of them are a result 

of the introduction of Christianity into Kent in 597. | 
Many of these were naturally words connected with 

the church service—among them, monk, nun, mass, | 
creed. 


. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE. : 
The Anglo-Saxon civilization in England was seri- 
ously threatened by the Danes, who, from 787 on, 
made successive invasions of the island. Scandi- 
navian words in English bearing witness to this strug- 
gle are sky, skin, meek, low, lit, happen, and die. 


. NoRMAN INFLUENCE. 

A second great modification of the language came 
after the Battle of Hastings, 1066, when the French- 
speaking Normans conquered the Anglo-Saxons and 
settled in England among them. Norman-French is 
a descendant of the Latin, and belongs, therefore, to 
the group known as Romance Languages—lan-_ 
guages, that is, deriving from Rome. Others of 
this group are Spanish and Italian. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe shows very clearly the effect which 
the Norman Conquest had upon the Old English 
speech. The reader will recall the disgust of the 
Saxon Wamba at the transformation of the names ~ 
of his meats: 
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There is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his 
Saxon epithet while he is under the charge of 
serfs and bondsmen such as thou, but becomes 
Beef, a fiery French gallant, when ‘he arrives be- 
fore the worshipful jaws that are destined to con- 
sume him. 


Under Norman influence a great number of new 
words entered the language, many of them, as in the 
case just quoted, existing side by side with their 
Saxon equivalents, and many others standing for 
ideas and objects introduced by the Norman con- 
querors. Among them are mercy, power, city, chair, 
able, cry, debt, and chivalry. 

Since the French itself is a descendant of Latin, a 
large proportion of the imported words are of Latin 
derivation, and here we see a third source of Latin 
influence on English. 

Besides the adoption of new words, another effect 
of the Norman Conquest on English was the gradual 
dropping of those inflections, or case-endings, which 
we saw were characteristic of Anglo-Saxon. The 
endings given to nouns to show their function in 
the sentence all fell into disuse except the posses- 
sive ’s, and there remained only those of the pronouns, 
which still persist—his, him, etc. Our verbs also, 
under Norman influence, became oimblee in conjuga- 
tion. 


MippLte ENGLISH PERIOD. 

There followed a transition time, sometimes called 
the Middle English Period, when there was no 
accepted standard of language in England, and differ- | 
ent sections spoke different dialects. Gradually, how- 
ever, the speech of Midland England became the 
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recognized means of communication, and by 1500 the 
language was so far fixed that this date may be 
roughly regarded as the opening of the Modern Eng- 
lish Period. 


G. Mopern ENcLisH PeErtop. 
1. Foreign Influences. 
The changes in the language which we have con- 
sidered thus far have been due to the conquest 
of England by a succession of peoples. The ad- 
ditions which we are now to study have resulted 
from conquests by England, and from the friendly 
intercourse of commerce and art. These are dis- 
tinctly additions, not changes, for as the language 
was in 1500, so, structurally, it has remained since. 


@, ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
_ During the early part of the fifteenth century in 
‘Italy came that revival of interest in the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome known as the Renais- 
sance or re-birth.. Later, with the other Euro- 
pean nations, England enthusiastically received 
the new learning, and fell under the influence of 
the Greek and Latin classics, with a resulting 
enrichment of her language. In addition, she 
drew from the Italian language, through which 
she came into contact with the classics. The 
Italian word sonnet, for example, was then 
adopted into English. As a result of later con- 
tact with Italy, we have piano, opera, fresco, 
studio, and many other words. 


b. DUTCH INFLUENCE. 
Commercial relations with Holland in the six- 
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teenth century gave us many nautical terms— 
among them, boom, hull, sloop, yacht, and skip- 
per. 

. PARISIAN FRENCH. 

‘In addition to the old Norman-French borrow- 
ings of Conquest days, the seventeenth century 
adopted words from Parisian French, led by the 
political and literary associations of the two 
countries at that time. Hence, we have gazette, 
guitar, grotesque, and cadet. Nearly our whole 
vocabulary of society and culinary terms is 
French—as débutante, fiancée, menu, and table 
ad’ héte. 

. INFLUENCE THROUGH SCIENCE. 

From the eighteenth century forward, science 
and invention have made marked and steady 
progress. The vocabulary of the scientist has 
always been largely of Greek and Latin origin, 
probably because the international interest of 
the subject made a single standard of language 
desirable. The names of the sciences them- 
selves illustrate the classic source of scientific 
words—geology, geography, physics, biology, 
etc. Thus, first into scientific language, and 
later into popular speech, have come a large 
number of Greek and Latin terms. Moreover, 
to fit new products and discoveries, new terms 
have been formed from the classical tongues; 
in our own day, argon, radium, skiagraph, Sozo- 
dont, aeroplane, etc. 

. INFLUENCE THROUGH COLONIZATION. 
Wherever Englishmen have lived, they have 
adopted from the people about them the native 
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names for the objects and ideas peculiar to the 
locality. Thus, from India there have come 
back to the mother-country bandanna, indigo, 
bangle, chintz, and loot; from South Africa, 
through the Dutch language, trek and outlander; 
and from Indian America, moose, moccasin, 
squaw, tomahawk, and wigwam. From China, 
the words tea and china and typhoon were 
adopted ; and from Germany, meerschaum, stein, 
sauerkraut, and kindergarten. The fact that 
these words no longer appear in italic (sloping) 
type in English books, as do other foreign 
words, shows how thoroughly they have estab- 
lished themselves in the language. 
f. INFLUENCE THROUGH THE WORLD WAR. 
Our contacts with France and Germany in the 
World War have made further additions to our 
language. Boche and poilu and Kamerad are 
probably rather of the order of slang, and may 
not outlast the generation which gave them 
currency ; but camouflage and barrage, standing 
as they do for new ideas, seem destined to re- 
main a permanent addition to the language. 
. Slang 
Finally, into English, as into every other language, 
has crept, somewhat under protest, a wealth of the 
clever or convenient short-cuts of expression that 
we call slang. Sometimes these are entirely new 
creations—as swank, dope, flooey, skidoo; some- 
times they are old words combined in a new sense 
—as bawl out, on your own, off your head, call 
your bluff. There are figurative expressions in 
plenty drawn from special fields of action—as 
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knock you for a goal, handicap, off your base, 
play your trump card; and there is a sort of 
“blanket” word that covers a multitude of possible 
ideas—as nasty, nice, awful, great, jolly. More- 
over, nearly every occupation has its own special 
vocabulary, which is a sort of slang: on margin, 
bull, bear, and bucket-shop for the stockbroker, for 
example; and flunk, grind, and pony or trot for the 
college student. Most slang expressions pass 
through the country like an epidemic, and are for- 
gotten as quickly, so that the slang of one genera- 
tion has to be explained to the next; and this is 
probably a deserved transiency. A few expres- 
sions, however, by reason of real vividness and 
utility, persist, and obtain at last recognition in the 
dictionaries themselves. Few of us realize that the 
name of the vehicle sulky is slang Sa respect- 
able in its old age. 

3. Dialects. 
So much for English proper. Of the dialects of 
the language—the modifications of pronunciation, 
that is, which are characteristic of a whole locality 
—the most widespread are the Scottish and Irish 
in Great Britain, and the negro dialect in America. 
When these are used for literary purposes, the 
words are, of course, merely written as they sound, 
and there is really no authoritative spelling. 


H. SuMMaRY. 
English; then, as we use it to-day, is a composite lan- 
guage, the daughter of two widely differing types of 
speech—the Germanic and the Romance; and the 
foster-daughter of a wide variety of modern tongues. 
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Its hospitality to other languages has given it a rich- 
ness and flexibility which are largely responsible for 
the glory of its literature. 


PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS. 


. LITERATURE. 

Literature (from the Latin litera, letter) has been 
defined as the entire body of human “thoughts, dis- 
coveries, memories, fancies, imaginations, reasonings, 
and aspirations, as these find permanent expression 
in letters.” To qualify as literature, then, a piece 
of work must be recorded in enduring form and 
must have such merit as shall ensure its remaining 
permanently high in the regard.of the nation for 
which it is written. This last requirement makes it 
obviously difficult to determine whether or not indi- 
vidual works, in favor during our own day, may claim 
a place in literature proper. 


. PoETRY AND PROSE. 

Literature is divided into the two great classes of 
poetry and prose. The distinction between them is 
chiefly one of form. The words of a line of poetry 
are so arranged that a heavy or emphasized syllable 
comes “every so often.” We call this regular recur- 
rence of an accented syllable rhythm, and regard. it 
as the essential chatacteristic of poetry. We might . 
define poetry, then, as words rhythmically arranged. 
(See, however, page 56.) Words so combined that 
the emphasis is not timed regularly constitute prose. 
Our common specch is, of course, prose. The dis- 
tincti6n may be best shown by a line of each, with 
the syllables marked as emphatic or unemphatic. 


IO 


G: 
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(The mark — or ’ over a syllable means that it is 
emphatic; the mark ¥, or no mark at all means that 
the syllable is unemphatic.) 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
This line Obviously is quite Irregular 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF POETRY. 

Poetry is classified as being epic, lyric, or dramatic. 

1. Epic poetry records, generally at great length, the 
heroic exploits of one or more real or legendary 
persons. Of this type, the world-famous examples 
are the Iliad and the Odyssey of Greek literature, 
the 4ineid in Latin, the Divina Commedia in Ital- 
ian, and the Paradise Lost in English. 

2. Lyric poetry deals with personal feelings rather 
than with actions and events; and is accordingly 
subjective rather than objective. The lyric is 
generally brief, as are emotions themselves. The 
familiar “Break, break, break” of Tennyson is a 
typical example of this form: 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 
_ That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill! 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 
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Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


3. Dramatic poetry records both act and emotion, 
but it does so exclusively by presenting the speech 
and movement of people, directly and without com- 
ment. The plays of Shakespeare are mainly dra- 
matic poetry. 


D. GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF PROSE. 

Of prose a fourfold division is made according to its 
purpose. The large classes are narration, description, 
exposition, and argumentation. It must never be 
forgotten, however, that these forms of composition 
are seldom used by themselves in any one piece of 
work, but are combined in such a way that one of 
them is seen to predominate. 

z. Narration is that class of prose whose purpose is 
to tell a story, true or imaginary. In this great 
group belong most of the books read for entertain~ 
ment—novels, short-stories prose plays and some 
biography. : 

2. Description is that form of composition which at- 

' tempts to create pictures of places and people for 
the mind of the reader. It is found almost pure 
in books of travel, and combined with other forms 
of writing in the novel and essay. 

3. Exposition is that form of composition which 
aims to explain. Most essays belong to this class, 
and many newspaper editorials: 

4. Argumentation is that form of composition which 
aims to persuade and convince. It includes de 
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bates and sermons, and essays persuasive in pur- 

pose. 
A discussion of the types of prose grouped according 
to their literary form instead of their purpose—the 
novel, the short-story, the essay, etc.—will follow, to- 
gether with a fuller account of poetic forms, as we 
trace the course in English literature of the two great 
streams, poetry and prose. 


. DEwEyY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION, | 


For convenience in arranging the large number of 
books in a library, the Dewey Decimal System of 
Classification has been widely adopted, some fa- 
miliarity with which may be of use to the student. 
Ten classes of subject have been selected, and numbers 
assigned to them as follows: 


ooo-og9g—General (Works such as encyclopedias 
and dictionaries) 

100-199—Philosophy 

200-299—Religion 

300-399—Sociology 
* 400-499—Philology 

500-599—Science 

600-699—Useful Arts © 

700-799—Fine Arts 

8o00-899—Literature 


go00-999— History 


Within each group are lesser subdivisions bearing 
numbers between the two limits: within the mathe- 
matics group, for example, arithmetic, algebra, ge-_ 
ometry, etc.; and within these subdivisions the books 
are arranged alphabetically by authors. To distin- 
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guish among the several authors whose names begin 
with the same letter, a number follows the initial. . 
The call number of a certain book in the history 


group, for example, is Pas The large groups of 
biography and fiction are not included in the decimal 
classification, but are arranged alphabetically—the 
biography group by the name of the person whose 
life is discussed, and the fiction group by authors. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Explain fully the statement on page 8: “English, 
then, is a composite language, the daughter of two widely 
differing types of speech—the Germanic and the Ro- 
mance; and the foster-daughter of a wide variety of 
modern tongues.” 

2. Comment on the general type of English words 
taken over from the Anglo-Saxon, as regards (a) their 
length; (0) their significance. Comment similarly on the 
words of Latin origin; of Greek origin. 

3. Under Norman influence what was the general 
tendency of the English language in regard to inflection 
and conjugation ? 

4. What is meant by the Middle English Period? 
About what time did it come to an end; and how? 

5. Enumerate the influences which have enriched Eng- 
lish during our own, the modern, period. 

6. Memorize one word representing each of the ele- 
ments which have gone to make up the English language. 

7. Define literature and each of its two main divisions. 

8. Name the three main types of poetry and define 
each, 

g. Name and define the four main types of prose, 
classified according to purpose. 

10. Name the ten classes of subject covered in the 
Dewey Decimal Classification ;.and explain the utility of 
this system for library purposes. 
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CHAPTER=: It 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
POETRY EXCLUSIVE OF 
THE DRAMA 


THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 


‘Poetry is a far older art than prose. It is so old, in 
fact, that its origin is dim and mysterious. Primitive 
people, like little children, possess keen senses and a vivid 
imagination ; and these qualities are vital to the making 
of poetry. Nations in their childhood, moreover, delight 
in rhythm, or regularity of beat, and use it with skill in 
their music; and it is this which we have found to be the 
very essence of poetry. It is not perhaps surprising, 
then, to find that the poetic gift is present in peoples 
as early as language itself, and much earlier than the 
art of recording language in writing. “Poetry,” says 
Professor Gummere, “had its beginning in religious 
rites; it was a ceremony in which voice and foot kept 
time—a wild sort of hymn.” When members of a prim- 
itive tribe gathered together at festival times, a history 
of the deeds of the tribal god seems to have formed a 
‘part of the songs chanted in his honor; an accompani- 
‘ment of dancing set the rhythm for the singing; indi- 
‘viduals more highly gifted than the rest would introduce 
‘new episodes into the sacred history, under the inspira- 
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tion of legend or of their own invention; and so there 
would grow up gradually a sort of community narrative, 
sung to the primitive rhythm of dancing feet. A further 
advance of time and civilization would seem to have 
produced the poet—a man able to shape all this primitive 
material into a coherent, unified whole. This product of 
his, made up of the contributions of many other men, 
and original only in its final shape, is the oldest form of 
poetry—an epic. 


THE EARLY EPIC IN ENGLAND. 


So far we have been considering the development of 
poetry in general. In turning’to English poetry, we find 
that the same process of development seems to have taken 
place; and certainly that the epic is the mother of all 
other forms. 


A. Epic CHARACTERISTICS. 
An epic formed out of race material by race effort 
is often called a natural epic in contrast to an 
artificial epic like Paradise Lost, which is the work 
of a single creator. The features which character- 
ize a natural epic in addition to its peculiar origin © 
are these: the story is always the centre of interest, 
and a man’s actions receive more attention than his 
character; there is a more or less regular rhythm; 
there is no moral lesson expressed ; and the poet does 
not reveal his own personality in his work as modern 
poets do. So far as form is concerned, there is fre- 
quent repetition in an epic—repetition of entire pas- 
sages which describe a frequent activity, such as a 
meal ora sacrifice; and repetition of a descriptive 
adjective or noun (called an epithet) ; as in Homer 
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“the Thunderer” as a name for Zeus, or “rosy- 
fingered” as applied to the Dawn. 


B. TRANSMISSION OF THE EPIC. 

Coming, as it did, before language was recorded in 
writing, it follows that the natural epic was trans- 
mitted orally. In Greece as early as the days of 
Homer, we find the profession of minstrel a regu- 
larly established one; and the early days of all races 
show a similar recognition of and -respect for the 
professional singer. More dignity, of course, at- 
tached to the minstrel who was something of a poet 
as well, and composed as he sang; and most races 
made a distinction between the creative singer and 
the imitative one. In France, for example, the poet- 
minstrel was a trouvére, the mere singer a jongleur. 
In Anglo-Saxon England, the scop is the creator, 
the gleeman the repeater. 


C. ANGLo-SAxoN VERSE. 

Anglo-Saxon poetry, the poetry of the early epic 
Beowulf, differs from modern verse far more than 
it resembles it. There are two characteristics, how- 
evet, which have survived to some extent. The first 
of these survivals is freedom of rhythm. The Saxons 
-used four accented syllables to a line, these coming 
at about equal intervals, but they were indifferent 
to the precise number of unaccented syllables between. 
Modern English verse allows this same freedom to 
some extent, unlike the strict French system of 
rhythm, so popular in England in the time of Pope. 
For. example, in the lyric of Tennyson’s already 
quoted, note the arrangement of accents in the first 
two lines: 
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Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O.Sea! 


The first line has only three syllables and the second 
line has seven; and yet the two lines are felt to be 
of equal length because the pauses separating the 
heavy syllables in the first line make up in time for 
the four light syllables in the second line. 

The second survival from Anglo-Saxon verse is allit- 
eration. Alliteration is the repetition of the same 
sound at the beginning of several accented syllables, 
as in the familiar “Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers.” In Anglo-Saxon this device was 
used to bind the words of a line together, much as 
rhyme is used to hold successive lines together to-day. 
In its survival alliteration is no longer an integral part 
of verse, but only an additional ornament to be used 
at the discretion of the poet, and used rather sparingly 
at that. See, however, the deepening of music which 
results from its skilful use in Swinburne’s lines: 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


Aside from Beowulf the literary work of the Anglo- 
Saxon period consisted largely of poetical versions of 
the Bible and of moral reflections; and. it contains 
nothing to arrest us in our study of the forms of 


poetry. 
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The early epic has, to be sure, a direct descendant in 
the popular ballad. This form, however, did not de- 
velop until the thirteenth century, was not committed 
to writing until the middle of the fifteenth, nor to 
printing until the beginning of the ‘sixteenth. It first 
became a subject of general literary interest in the 
eighteenth century, and we shall accordingly reserve 
our discussion of it until we reach that point. 


INTRODUCTION OF FURTHER POETIC 
CHARACTERISTICS THROUGH THE 
NORMAN INFLUENCE. 


It was not until the Norman Conquest that new forces 
appeared. So many of the peculiarities of modern Eng- 
lish poetry first showed themselves at this time that we 
shall turn aside here from the historical account and 
make a brief analysis of that poetry. 


A. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE ELEMENTS OF POETIC 
BEAUTY. , 
We may say roughly that all poetry appeals to us in 
one of three ways: it may appeal to our senses; it 
may appeal to our feelings; it may appeal to our in- 
tellect. 

1. Appeals of Bact to the Senses. 

@. APPEAL TO THE SENSE OF HEARING. = 
The two most obvious appeals which poetry 
makes to our ear are through its rhythm and 
through its rhyme. 

(1) Rhythm. 
(a) Principal Feet. 
Rhythm has already been described as 
the regular recurrence of accented syl- 
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lables. We must now consider the 
relation of these heavy syllables to the 
others in the line. Every verse (line) 
of poetry is a sort of pattern, in which 
the poetic foot is the unit, repeated a 
definite number of times. A foot is a 
group of accented and unaccented syl- 
lables. The four feet most frequent in 
English verse are these:—The iambus 
or iambic foot is a light syllable fol- 
lowed by a heavy one; it is illustrated 
in the word 4 way. The trochee or 
trochaic foot is a heavy syllable fol- 
lowed by a light one; it is illustrated 
in the word la dy. The anapest or 


-anapestic foot consists of two light 


syllables followed by a heavy one; it 
is illustrated in the word in tér fere. 
The dactyl or dactylic foot consists of 
a heavy syllable followed by two light 
ones; it is illustrated in the word 
mys ter y, The poet may combine sev- 
eral varieties of foot in a single poem; 
indeed, to some. extent he must do so 
or weary the reader; but always one 
decided swing prevails, and this char- 
acteristic movement is given by the 
most frequently used, or predominant, 
foot. Other feet than the predomi- 
nant foot are called substituted feet. 
The first line or two of any poem, read 
with natural expression, will give the 
swing. The iambus and the trochee 
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are rather slow and stately in effect, 
while the anapest and the dactyl are 
rapid and animated... Note the differ- 
ence in effect of these four verses: 


A slumber did my spirit seal (iambic) 
Never seek to tell thy love (trochaic) 


From the graves they have made 
they shall rise up never (anapestic) 


Life’s night begins; let him never 
come back to us (dactylic) 
These four verses, so different in swift- 
ness, all have four feet ; and this brings 
us to a further feature of rhythm. 
(6) Metre. 3 

We describe a verse of poetry, not 
only by naming the prevailing foot, but 
also by telling how many times this 
foot is repeated to make the pattern. 
of the line. 
The monometer is a line of one foot: 


We die 
The dimeter has two: 
© roylal rose 
The trimeter has three: 
{ am monlarch of ail|I survey 
The tetrameter—one of the common- 
est of all English metres—has four: 


T wan|dered lone |ly as|a cloud 
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(¢) 


The pentameter, of five syllables, is 


the measure of the sonnet and of 


blank verse: 


When I | have fears | that I| may cease 
to be 


The hexameter, six-syllabled verse, 
though familiar to most of us through 
Longfellow’s Evangeline and through 
some of Swinburne’s poems, is not 
common in English: . 


Now had the|season ré|turned, when 


the|nights grew|colder and | longer 


Scansion. 

To determine the number of feet in a 
verse of poetry, the student need only 
read the verse through, exaggerating 
the heavy or emphatic syllables, and 
counting them on his fingers as he 
stresses them. Scanning a _ verse 
means indicating the number and kind 
of feet in the verse by the use of the 
symbols employed in the verses quoted 
above. The student should first mark 
all heavy syllables; next, mark as light 
every remaining syllable; next, study 
the succession of marks to find the pre- 
vailing foot in the pattern; and finally, ~ 
separate each foot from its neighbor 
by a vertical line. 
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(2) Rhyme. 

Rhyme (often spelled rime) is the identity 
of the accented vowel sound and of all the 
succeeding sounds of two words. An ex- 
ample will make this definition clearer: in 
the words sanity and vanity, the accented 
vowel is a, which has the same sound in 
both words. The succeeding sounds are 
nity in both cases. These words, therefore, 
rhyme. 

(a) Medial and Terminal Rhyme. 
Between words at the ends of lines, 
thyme is called end or terminal 
rhyme; between a word at the middle 
of a line, and one at the end of the 
same line, it is called medial rhyme. 
Both sorts are illustrated in these lines 
of Shelley’s, the rhyming words Mion 
printed in italics: 


That orbéd maiden with white fire 
laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like 
floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn. 


(b) Masculine and Feminine Rhyme. 

' When two words rhyme in only one 
syllable, we say ee the rhyme is 
masculine: 


If she think not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be? 
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When two words rhyme in two or more 
syllables, we say’ that the rhyme is 
feminine: 


With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes 
running. 


Stanza-Form. 

A stanza is a group of verses bound 
together in some way by rhyme. To 
make a stanza, the poet often alternates 
lines of a given number of feet with 
lines of a different number of feet. A 
special form of the quatrain, or four- 
line stanza, is illustrated in Words- 
worth’s lines below: 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


Here the first and third, lines have 
four feet each, and rhyme together; 
and the second and fourth lines have 
three feet each and rhyme together. 
The variety of stanza structure pos- 
sible is practically unlimited. We shall 
have occasion to describe others be- 
sides this special form of quatrain as 
they make their way historically into 
English verse. 


(d) Rhyme-Scheme. 


Rhyme-scheme is the pattern of 
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rhyme at the end of lines in a stanza. 
To describe the rhyme-scheme of any 
stanza the following device is generally 
employed :—For the sound occurring 
at the end of the first line, the letter 
a is used (in the stanza above, a equals 
-orce). Whenever this sound occurs 
again (as in course) the same letter is 
used to indicate it. The second dis- 
tinct sound at the end of a line is de- 
noted by the letter b (the sound -ees 
in the second line of the poem above) ; 
and the same letter is used for the 
word trees in line four. We should 
say then that the rhyme-scheme of this 
stanza was ab a b. In our own later 
discussion of stanza-forms this manner 
of denoting the rhyme-scheme will be 
used. A full description of the stanza 
last quoted would be, then; a quatrain, 
of which the first and third lines are 
iambic tetrameter and the second and 
fourth iambic trimeter; the rhyme- 
_ scheme being a b a Db. 
(3) Assonance. 
Assonance means “the recurrence ofthe 
same accented vowel sound,” as in the line 


Yet never a breeze did breathe. 
(4) Alliteration. 


The appeal made to the ear by alliteration 
is included here for the sake of complete- 
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(5) 


ness; but this ornament of poetry entered 
English with Anglo-Saxon verse. A dis- 
cussion of it will be found on page 20. 
Onomatopeeia. 

Onomatopeeia is the imitation of some 
sound of the physical world through a word 
made up to resemble it. H iss, buzz, tinkle, 
whirr, moo are such words. Not strictly 
onomatopoetic, but similar in effect are 
words which, by their length or harshness 
or some other quality, harmonize with 
their sense—as multitudinous, murmurous, 
screech. 


(6) Repetition and Refrain. 


The repeating of a word often lends music 
to a line or stanza, as in these verses from 
an old ballad: 


There were twa sisters lived in a bower; 
Binnorie, O Binnorie; 

The youngest o’ them, O she was a flower, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


There cam’ a squire frae the west, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie; 

He lo’ed them baith, but the youngest best, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


(7) Musical Words and Successions of Words. 


Some words are beautiful in themselves, 
and secure beauty of sound to any line in 
which they occur. Take, for example, the 
following lines from Wordsworth: 


And hers shall be the breathing balm, — 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. ; 
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In the lines from the American poet Poe 
which follow, it is not so much any one 
word, apparently, which gives the beautiful 
effect, as it is the musical way in which the 
words succeed each other: 


For the moon never beams, without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


b. APPEAL TO THE MIND’S EYE. 
Besides appealing to the ear, fine poetry gen- 
erally makes vivid pictures for the inward eye, 
or imagination. It does so through some of the 
following devices: 
(1) Figures of Speech. 
A figure of speech or trope is an expres- 
sion which may not be taken literally, 
but which exaggerates the facts in such a 
way as to make them much more vivid. 
There are figures which appeal to the ear, 
but we shall stop here only for a few of 
the more common which make a visual ap- 
peal. 
(a) Simile. 
A simile is a comparison of two ob- 
jects unlike in most respects, but like 
each other in one or two ways. The 
poet wishes us to imagine something 
which we have not seen, and to help 
us do so, he recalls to our mind some- 
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thing which we do know. The com- 
parison in a simile is generally ex- 
pressed by words such as like or as. 
Sometimes, however, such words are 
omitted, and then we have an implied 
simile. The former type, the ex- 
pressed simile, appears in the lines: 


Her hair that lay along her back 


Was yellow like ripe corn. 


The implied simile appears in the lines: 


Few, few shall part where many 


meet, 


The snow shall be their winding 


sheet, 


And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 


(b) Metaphor. 


The implied simile is often confused 
with the metaphor. A true metaphor, 
however, still more closely identifies 
the objects compared, for the poet, 
thinking of them both together, leaves 
out altogether mention of the object he 
is speaking of, and names only the ob- 
ject to which he is comparing it. Thus, 
Cordelia in King Lear says, speaking 


to her sisters: 


Ye jewels of our father, with wash’d 


eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. 
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and Romeo says: 


Night’s candles are burnt out 


when he means the stars. 


(c) Personification. 
Personification speaks of objects and 
ideas as though they had conscious 
life. Wordsworth says of the daffo- 
dils . 


Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly 
dance. 


and Shakespeare 


Jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops. 


(2) Color Words. 
The naming of a color at once summons 
up a vivid image in the mind of most read- 
ers, and. so secures beauty to the verse. 
Shelley speaks of the leaves in autumn as 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic 
red 


and Coleridge in The Ancient Mariner 
paints a picture in the lines: 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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(3) Specific Words. 
In poetry, as in prose, a much more clear- 
cut picture results from the use of specific, 
or definite, words than from the use of 
abstract, or general, words. For example, 
note how definite and picturesque is almost 
every word in these lines of Browning’s: 


A tap at the pane, the quick, sharp 
scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match. 


(4) Word Pictures. 
Closely allied to the use of specific words 
is that of word pictures, brief flashes of 
description, which, by their vividness, sum- 
mon up a whole scene. There are several 
in these lines from Wordsworth’s sonnet 
“20. Sleeps 


A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 

One after one; the sound of rain, and 
bees 

Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds, 
and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and 
pure sky. 


2. Appeals of Poetry to the Emotions. 
Most poetry which we enjoy stirs our feelings in 
some way. It makes us conscious of the tragedies 
of life, or it thrills us with love of country, or it 
arouses us to heroic effort: it awakens in us, that 
is, something of the strong feeling of the poet 
who wrote it. Some of the qualities in a poem 
which produce this effect on our feelings are 
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pathos, humor, a religious note, a patriotic note, 
an inspirational note, an allusion to such universal 
experiences as love and death, and an allusion to 
such universal memories as childhood and home 
and mother. These things are all bound up with 
our strongest emotions, and our emotions respond 
almost automatically to any sincere and eloquent 
allusion to them. 

The reader can supply for himself numerous ex- 
amples of these familiar characteristics of the 
poetry which appeals to the emotions. We shall 
stop only for two forms of appeal through the 
sense of humor. 

A parody, or travesty, is gencrally a poem which 
employs the metre and rhyme-scheme of some 
famous and serious original poem, and uses this 
familiar form to convey an absurd idea. The 
parody is obviously not a high type of verse, and 
if it is at all clever it has the unfortunate effect 
of almost spoiling the original. Goldsmith’s fa- 
mous line from The Deserted Village—“And those 
that came to scoff remained to pray’—has been 
rendered into “And those that came to cough re- 
mained to spray.” A burlesque is usually a poem 
written in a dignified stanza-form and in the grand 
manner, but treating some trivial or ridiculous in- 
cident. Pope’s The Rape of the Lock is a bur- 
lesque of the heroic epic. The term burlesque is 
used also for a dramatic form. 

. Appeals of Poetry to the Intellect. 

It is not merely our senses and heart that a poem 
needs to reach. If it is to remain precious to us 
it must also feed our thought. 
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| STORY ELEMENT. 


The mind is held always by a story; and this 
natural human interest is what lends the charm 
to narrative poems like The Ancient Mariner 
and the Idylls of the King, and to the old epics 
and ballads. 


. VALUE OF IDEA. 


By its depth or truth or originality of idea, a 
poem may hold the mind. Browning gives us a 
new view of old age in the famous lines from 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra”: 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the fret was made. 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor 
be afraid!” 


. CLEVERNESS OF STATEMENT. 


A valuable thought is enhanced through clever 
and concise statement. Many of the ideas in 
Pope’s Essay on Man are the ideas common to 
sensible men in’all ages, and yet they are made 
memorable and acceptable to the reader because 
Pope has expressed them so neatly: 


Know, Nature’s children all divide her care, 
The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear. 


A thought valuable and pithy in itself, expressed 
in this neat and economical fashion, is called an 
epigram ; and this form of ornament is frequent 
in poetry which appeals primarily to the intellect. 
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A statement which appears self-contradictory, 
but which on second thought is recognized to be 
true is known as a paradox. Wordsworth’s 
“The Child is Father of the Man” is a statement 
of this kind. Paradoxes, too, appeal to the mind 
by their very difficulty, and yield a certain pleas- 
ure when they are grasped. 

d. ALLUSION TO FAMOUS PERSONS AND PLACES. 
There is satisfaction in recognizing an allusion; 
and there is the added pleasure of recalling a 
whole group of ideas associated with the famous 
name. A student of Greek mythology secures 

_ twice the enjoyment from Milton’s poetry that 
a person unacquainted with the classical refer- 
ence does; and a traveller who knows his Italy 
is warmed by the mere mention of the places 
Browning loved to write of. 


B. SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF POETRY IN THE ANGLO- 
NorMan PeErtop. 
This long excursion away from the historical course 
we set out to follow claims two excuses: it has cleared 
out of the road certain technical expressions which 
enter the vocabulary of poetry with the Norman in- 
fluence; and in its discussion of the elements which 
go to make up the beauty of poetry, it may furnish 
the student with a few definite pegs on which to hang 
his comments when he is called tipon to analyze a 
poem. From it we now return to the Norman period. 
1. Metrical Regularity. 
We have said that French poetry was stricter in its 
metrical form than was Anglo-Saxon; and we can 
now see in what manner this is true. In a French 
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poem, lines which rhymed together or otherwise 
corresponded were required to contain the same 
number of syllables; in an Anglo-Saxon poem, 
such lines were required only to contain the same 
number of heavy accents, without regard to the 
number of unaccented syllables between. The 
poetry popular in Pope’s day followed the French 
system: his couplets are decasyllabic—that is, they 
have ten syllables as well as five feet. But the 
poetry before and after the Restoration and the 
Classical Period in England is a compromise be- 
tween the Norman system of measurement by 
syllables, and the Saxon system of measurement 
by heavy accents alone. In it, corresponding lines 
must contain the same number of heavy syllables, 
and must not vary very greatly in the number of 
light syllables between; but some variation is pos- 
sible through the use of substituted feet—a three- 
syllabled anapest, for example, may be substituted 
in a line of two-syllabled iambic feet. The only 
restriction as to the number of substituted feet 
permissible is that it must not be so great as to 
obscure the characteristic swing of the line. As 
a consequence of this greater freedom, modern 
English verse is much more flexible and varied 
in effect than its French ancestor. 


. Rhyme. 


Besides regularizing the rhythm of English verse, 
the French influence, as we have noted, caused 
rhyme to take the place of alliteration as a means 
of binding together the verses of the stanza, and - 
of giving pleasure to the ear. Rhyme is found in 
scattered Anglo-Saxon poems before the Conquest, 
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introduced by Latin influence, but it became the 
accepted means of English verse-connection only 
after 1066. . 
. Fixed Verse Forms. 
The stanza-forms brought over from France were 
many. We shall stop only for those which have 
survived in English verse, or, perhaps we should 
say, which died after the Middle English Period 
and were revived in the Victorian Age. In naming 
the rhyme-scheme we shall use the device described 
on page 27, with this modification: a line re- 
peated as refrain will be indicated by a capital 
letter. It will be noted that refrain is very char- 
acteristic of all these fixed verse forms. By a 
fixed verse form we mean a stanza or group of 
stanzas with an unvarying number of lines and an 
unvarying rhyme-scheme. The sonnet is a form 
of this kind, though the name is used more gener- 
ally for the French forms. 
a. THE BALLADE. 
The ballade consists usually of three stanzas 
and an envoy. The envoy is a final stanza, a 
“send-off,” in which the poem usually reaches a 
climax in thought and eloquence; in the ballade 
the envoy contains half as many lines as the 
other stanzas.. (Kipling uses the term for the 
last poem in a volume; see, for example, the 
concluding poem of the volume, The Seven 
Seas. The word is often written in its French 
form, envot, or l’envoi.) 
The first three stanzas of a ballade consist gen- 
erally of eight lines each, rhyming a 5 a b 
bcbC. It will be noted that the entire twenty- 
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eight lines of a ballade contain but three differ- 
ent sounds at the ends of lines, and thus require 
much ingenuity on the part of the poet. For 
examples of this and the other Forms, the stu- 
dent should consult Helen Louise Cohen’s Lyric 
Forms from France. 


. THE RONDEL AND THE RONDEAU. 


The rondel and the rondeau are somewhat simi- 
lar; indeed the names are sometimes used inter- 
changeably. The most common form of rondel 
has fourteen lines with only two rhymes. The 
rhyme-scheme is often A Bb a,ab A B, 
abba,AB. The rondeau has generally thir- 
teen lines with two rhymes and an unrhymed 
refrain taken from the opening words of the 
first line. This refrain follows the eighth line 
and is repeated at the end. The usual rhyme- 
scheme is aabba,aab Refran,aabba 
Refrain. John McCrae’s “In Flanders Fields” 
is a well-known example of this type of ron- 
deau. 


- THE TRIOLET, 


The triolet has eight lines rhyming A B a A 
abA B. It is so short a form that we shall 
take space to quote an example—Austin Dob- 
son’s dainty triolet from the series Rose-Leaves: 


' I intended an Ode, 
And it turned to a Sonnet. 
It began a la mode, 
I intended an Ode, 
But Rose crossed the road 
In her latest new bonnet; 
I intended an Ode; 
And it turned to a Sonnet. 
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d. OTHER FIXED VERSE FORMS. 
The villanelle and the sestina, the roundel and 
the chant royal are forms too complicated for 
description here. They also may be found ex- 
plained and illustrated in Miss Cohen’s book 
mentioned above. 

€. USES OF THE FIXED VERSE FORMS. 
In all the Forms adopted from the French, the 
kind and number of feet are left to the choice 
of the poet. All/are alike in their demand for 
skill and ingenuity of management and in their 
appropriateness to light and delicate themes. 

- For this reason many ‘of them are employed in 
the type of poetry which we call vers de société. 
Vers de société is light verse, often humorous, 
generally brief, and always clever and ingenious. 
The triolet just quoted is representative of the 
class. 
4. Alexandrine. 

Also introduced from the French was the alexan- 

drine. Used by itself, this has not been a very 

popular. metre in English, but it is beautifully com- 

bined with another metre to make the Spenserian 

stanza (page 48), and occurs also occasionally 

in dramatic blank verse. An alexandrine in its 

usual form is a verse of iambic hexameter rhythm. 


Fierce warres and faithfull loves shall. moralize 
my song. 
5. Rime Royal. oe 
Rime royal was introduced not from the French 
but from the Italian probably ; but since it entered 
English literature during the period when the 
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Norman influence predominated we shall include it 
here. Rime royal consists of seven lines of iambic 
pentameter verse, rhyming a babbcc. The 
stanza was named from its use by James I of Scot- 
land in his poem, The King’s Quair; it was either 
invented by Chaucer, however, or adapted by him 
from the Italian, as we have suggested. From 
Chaucer’s time until the first decade of the seven- 
teenth century the stanza was very popular. It 
runs thus: 


‘My throte is cut un-to my nekke-boon,’ 
Seyde this child, ‘and, as by wey of kinde, 

I sholde have deyed, ye, longe tyme agoon, 
But Jesu Crist, as ye in bokes finde, 

Wil that his glorie last and be in minde; 
And, for the worship of his moder dere, 
Yet may I singe “O Alma” loude and clere!’ 


. Metrical Romance. 


The metrical romance, a form of poetry extremely 
popular in France from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth century, was a tale, written generally in 
rhyming, metrically regular couplets, and dealing 
with the heroic exploits of some figure of national 
importance, real or legendary. Its relation to the 
artificial epic is obvious, but it is given separate 
mention here because it, rather than the epic 
proper, determined the type of much of our later 
English narrative verse. 

King Horn is one of the oldest metrical romances 
in English. Different-as they are in form, Ten- 
nyson’s Idylls of the King derive from the metrical — 
romance in their spirit. (With reference to the 
name idyll, however, see page 45.) 
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7. Allegory. : 
The allegory was very popular with the poets of 
the early Christian church, who wrote in Latin. 
It was eagerly adopted in France and thence made 
its way into England. An allegory is a narrative 
which conveys a lesson indirectly. It has been 
called a “continued metaphor,” because the per- 
sons and places in the narrative stand for others 
about which the poet is teaching us some moral. 
Generally the names selected for the fictitious per- 
sonages are a thin veil for their real identity. Of 
poetical allegory Spenser’s Faerie Queene is the 
finest sustained example in English. -Of prose 
allegory mention will be made in its proper place. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD. 


_ Mention has been made of the influence exerted by 

the Greek and Latin classics on English during the Italian 
Renaissance, and of the influence of Italy itself. Not 
all the forms of poetry then introduced to Englishmen 
were developed during the Renaissance Period, but it is 
convenient to deal with the classic influence as a whole. 


A. CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH GREEK AND LATIN. 
1. Epic Poetry. 
@, THE ARTIFICIAL EPIC. 
The development of the natural epic seems to 
have taken place in the different countries quite 
independently. The artificial epic, however, as 
it was practiced in England, is a result of Re- 
naissance influence, and is modeled on the 
Homeric poems and on Virgil’s 4ineid—itself 
an artificial epic. Milton’s Paradise Lost is the 
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greatest English example of the form. Like the 
natural epic, this type of poem is concerned with 
heroic deeds and is written in the grand style; 
but the repetitions, useful in helping the memory 
of the singers in the olden days, are no longer 
necessary for poetry written and not chanted; 
moreover, moral lessons are not lacking, and the 
personality of the poet is more in evidence. 

b. SATIRE. 
“The Romans were the greatest masters of this 
style of poetry, and Juvenal was its chief poet.” 
Satiric poetry is poetry which mocks, and at the 
same time vigorously reproves, the person or 
condition about which it is written. It is gen- 
erally cast in the epic mould. The first English 
satire in verse was the Steele Glas of Gascoigne 
(1576). The metre in which most English sa- 
tirical verse is written is the heroic couplet — 
(page 54), and its greatest masters were But- 
ler, Dryden, and Pope. . 

2. Lyric Poetry. 

a. THE ODE. 
In classic literature the ode was an elaborate 
form following fixed rules and dealing with an 
exalted subject in a mood of strong feeling. 
The Greek form most commonly imitated in 
English was that written by Pindar. Thomas 
Gray’s The Bard illustrates the Pindaric ode. 
The Latin ode most frequently imitated in Eng- 
lish was that written by Horace. Milton has 
written an Horatian Ode Upon Cromwell’s Re- - 
turn from Ireland. Both these poems are easilv 
accessible in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
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Most of the odes in English, however, have in 
common with the classic type only their mood 
of exaltation. They follow some definite plan, 
to be sure, but the rhythm and rhyme-scheme 
and stanza-form are dependent only on the 
choice of the poet. Such free odes are Words- 
worth’s Ode to Duty and Keats’s Ode to a 
Nightingale. 


. THE ELEGY. 

An elegy is a solemn poem, dealing generally 
with death—the death of some individual or the 
experience of deathitself. In Greek a lament was 
written in alternating hexameter and pentam- 
eter lines; this metre was called elegiac verse, 
and came to be employed for any meditative 
subject and not exclusively for death. In Eng- 
lish the rhythm of the elegy is generally iambic 
—a movement which we have seen to be rather 
slow and stately. The number of feet in a line 
is not fixed, as it is in the classical elegies; and 
the stanza-form likewise varies, althougn the 
so-called English elegiac stanza proper contains 
four iambic pentameter lines rhyming a D a D. 
The most famous elegies in English are Milton’s 
Lycidas, Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard, Shelley’s Adonats, Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam, and: Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis. All 
of these poems except Gray’s are the expression 
of grief for the death of an individual. The 
stanzas which follow are from Gray’s Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard and Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam respectively: ° 


c. 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour :— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


The dirge is a funeral song and has no fixed 
form. 


THE PASTORAL, 

Pastoral poetry was originally poetry dealing 
with shepherds and shepherdesses. It gave al- 
ways a highly artificial and idealized view of 
country life, and represented usually the city- 
dweller’s feeling about it. In Greek poetry 
Theocritus was the greatest writer of pastorals, 
and in Latin, probably Virgil. In English, Ed- 
mund Spenser’s Shepheard’s Calendar represents 
perhaps the finest achievement in this form. 
Not strictly pastoral, but also dealing with na- 
ture, are those out-of-door poems beginning 
with the late eighteenth century which are one 


_ of the glories of English literature. In this type 


William Wordsworth is pre-eminent. 

It should be noted that the pastoral proper is 
really quite as much epic as lyrical in type, and 
contains even elements of the dramatic. The 
nature poetry which is its descendant, however, 
is so entirely lyrical that we have placed the 
pastoral among the lyrics also. One special type 
of pastoral is the idyl or idyll, This word is 
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derived from the Greek and means “a little pic- 
ture.” The idyll is'a simple, graceful, calm 
poem, generally brief, dealing with some situa- 
tion which has an out-of-door setting. Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King are really narrative 
poems, but Burns’s The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
‘illustrates the type. 
B. CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH THE ITALIAN. 
1. Blank Verse. ; 
From the Greek and Latin classical poets blank 
verse was adopted by the Italians, and in Renais- 
sance days was imported into England by the Earl 
of Surrey. Blank verse is unrhymed verse which 
is regular in metre. By far the most frequent 
form taken by blank verse in English is what is 
known as heroic or dramatic blank verse—that 
is, iambic pentameter unrhymed lines. This is the 
verse used in the epic Paradise Lost and in the 
dramas of Shakespeare; in its perfection it is one 
of the glories of English poetry. 
2. The Sonnet. 
The great Italian form of fixed verse is the sonnet. 
It entered English poetry in 1557 through Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. As written by its Italian master, 
Petrarch, the sonnet has had many imitators in 
England—Wordsworth and Milton among them. 
As modified by the hand of one of Shakespeare’s 
predecessors and as practiced by.Shakespeare, the 
sonnet form found a ‘patron in Keats and other © 
modern poets.. We shall speak first of the elements 
common to both types, and then of the marks dis- 
tinguishing the two. 
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A sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines written in 
iambic pentameter verse, with a fixed rhyme- 
scheme. The Petrarchan or Italian sonnet consists 
of an octave (the first eight lines) and a sestette 
(the last six); the octave of the original Italian 
sonnet generally developed one idea fully, and the 
sestette applied this idea to some definite situation. 
The rhyme-scheme of the Petrarchan octave is 
abbaabba. The sestette may vary considerably, 
but has not more than three distinct sounds at 
the end of lines. These arrangements are common: 
cdecdeandcdeedc. The Shakespearean 
sonnet consists of three quatrains and’ a rhyming 
couplet ; and its rhyme-scheme isabab cdcd 
efef gg. Here the couplet generally summa- 
rizes the thought developed in the quatrains. To 
illustrate the two types of sonnet we may take 
two famous examples, the first, an Italian sonnet 
by Wordsworth—“Upon Westminster Bridge”; 
the second, Sonnet Twenty-Nine by Shakes- 
peare: 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be‘of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky,— 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air, 


Never did sun more beautifully steep 
_ In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
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The river glideth at its own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate; 


Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possest, 

’ Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 


Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on Thee—and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 


For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth 
brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


There are still other varieties of the sonnet form 
besides the two main types named. Spenser’s 
sonnet, for example, rhymesababbcbccd 
c dee. This and the other variations, however, 
are really combinations of features of the two 
chief forms. Throughout the Elizabethan Age and 
later, as well, the sonnet sequence was in vogue 
—a group of sonnets, that is, all dedicated to, or 
written about, one person. A famous example of 
earlier days is Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel and 
Stella; and of later times, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, - 
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3. The Spenserian Stanza. 


A product of Renaissance days, though not directly 
of Italian origin, is the great stanza invented by 
Edmund Spenser and used in the Faerie Queene. 
The Spenserian stanza contains nine lines: the 
first eight are iambic pentameter, and the last is an 
alexandrine (iambic hexameter). The rhyme 
scheme runsababbcbcc. Ifthe alexandrine is 
removed it will be noted that the eight lines remain- 
ing form the octave of sonnets of the type written 
by Spenser; hence, the indirectly Italian origin of 
the form, for it was doubtless by this addition to 
his sonnet that Spenser evolved his characteristic 
stanza. A stanza from the Faerie Queene runs 
as follows: 


He there does now enjoy eternall rest 

And happy ease, which thou dost want and crave, 

And further from it daily wanderest: 

What if some little pain the passage have, 

That makes fraile flesh to fear the bitter wave? 

Is not short pain well borne, that brings long ease, 

And layes the soule to sleepe in quiet grave? 

Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life doth greatly 
please. 


. Terza Rima. 


Also Italian is the form imitated by Surrey from 
Dante, the terza rima. It was never a popular 
form in English as it was in Italian, however. 
Terza rima is a three-line stanza which interlaces 
with the stanzas before and after it by its peculiar 
rhyme-scheme. A succession of stanzas in this 
form rhymeaba bcb cde ded,ete. 
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5. Ottava Rima. 
Another Italian stanza, the ottava rima, contains 
eight iambic lines, rhyming abababcc. The 
most famous English poem in this measure is 
Byron’s Don Juan, from which a stanza follows: 


Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 

The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the 
dark sea, 

Resting its bright base on the quivering blue; 
And all within its arch appear’d to be 

Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 
Wax’d broad and waving, like a banner free, 

Then changed like to a bow that’s bent, and then 
Forsook the dim eyes of the shipwreck’d men. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


A. AWAKENING OF INTEREST IN THE BALLAD Form. 
1. The Ancient Ballad. 
a. ORIGIN. 
Ballads are “short, narrative poems, adapted to 
singing, that have grown up among the people.” 
Like epics they are of very great antiquity, 
and probably antedate in their beginnings the- 
written history of the people who made them. 
Nearly all countries have their ballad literature, 
based doubtless chiefly on happenings of local 
interest. It is probable that, like the epic, the 
ballad is a community product; certainly, the 
authorship is unknown. Originally it was 
undoubtedly a dance-song; the rhythm is pro- 
nounced and monotonous, and well adapted to 
mark time for dancing feet. During the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, bal- 
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lads were a part of every-day life, and appear 
to have been sung by workers of every kind at 
their work. At about the middle of the fifteenth 
century ballads began to be written down, and 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, to be 
printed. It was not until the year 1765, how- 
ever, that any widespread interest in this vast 
body of popular literature arose in England, and 
that the ballads still current among the people, 
and existing too in the form of broadsides, or 
cheap sheets, were first collected and printed to- 
gether. The fact that so many slightly differ- 
ent versions of many of the ballads exist results, 
of course, from their oral transmission, and 
the errors of memory therein involved. 


. CHARACTERISTICS, 


(1) Most of the ballads are written in quatrains 
of iambic verse, the first and third lines 
iambic tetrameter, the second and fourth, 
iambic trimeter, rhyming a bc b. 


The King sits in Dunfermline toun, 
Drinking the blude-red wine ; 

“O whaur shall I get a skeely skipper, 
To sail this gude ship of mine?” 


(2) They all tell a story of some sort, generally 
tragic. 


(3) This story, like that in the epic, is told en- 


tirely without comment or moral. 

(4) The poem begins abruptly and stops off 
short as soon as the action closes: note the 
first stanza of “Sir Patrick Spens” quoted 
above, for the abrupt beginning. 
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(5) Love is a very frequent theme. 

(6) There is often reference to ghosts, fairies, 
and other supernatural beings. 

(7) Repetition is a frequent feature—repeti- 
tion of single words, and very often repe- 
tition of an entire line at regular intervals. 


The lady turned her head aside, 
With a hey ho and a lily gay, 

The knight he wooed her to be his bride, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 


The lady blushed a rosy red, 
With a hey ho and a lily gay, 
And said, “Sir knight, I’m o’er young to 
wed, ” 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 


Here the refrain has no sense-connection 
with the stanza, unless it be to reiterate 
the time of year. Sometimes there is a 
closer bond. When it appears that the re- 
peated line was sung separately, after the 
lines of the poem, we call it a refrain; when 
' it seems to have been sung as a sort of 
-under-song, the members of the community 
accompanying the singer throughout his 
song, we call it a burden. Its original pur- 
pose was probably to allow the singer to 
make up the next stanza of his song, or 
else to recollect it, if he were not himself 
_ the composer. 
. (8) The ballads show an unreasonable fondness 
‘for gold and silver and precious gems— 
- these materials being employed for all sorts 
of inappropriate purposes. 
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The horse fair Annet rade upon, 
He amblit like the wind, 

Wi’ siller he was shod before, 
Wi’ burning gowd behind. 


(9) Likewise the brightest colors lend vividness 
to the ballads—‘“grass-green,” “blude-red,” 
“crimson,” “lily-white,” are the favorites. 

(10) The mention of numbers is very frequent 
in the ballads, especially the mystical num- 
bers three and seven. 


She hadna pu’d a red red rose, 
A rose but barely three, 

When up and starts the young Tamlane, 
Says, “Lady, let-a-be!” 

(11) Much of the action in a ballad is indicated 
in conversation. “Edward,” for example, 
outlines a whole grim history in the ques- 
tions and answers exchanged between a 
mother and her son. 


“Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 
Edward, Edward, 
Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 
And why sae sad gang ye, O?” 
“O I hae kill’d my hawk sae gude, 
Mither, Mither ; 
O I hae kill’d my hawk sae gude, 
An’ I had nae mair but he, O!” 


(12) In many of the ballads the Scottish dialect 
is used, indicating their origin. It is sug- 
gested that the student, before entering this 
enthralling field of English literature, equip. 
himself with at least a moderately large vo- 
cabulary of Scottish words. The glossary 
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with which most of the annotated modern 
editions of the ballads are provided will 
help him to accomplish this with a little 
effort. It is really as unreasonable for the 
average American reader to approach the 
ballads without some such preparation as 
for him to attempt to read a foreign lan- 
guage without knowing anything of its 
vocabulary. 
2. The Modern Ballad. * 
As soon as the charm of these ancient ballads was 
felt, poets began imitating them, and a whole crop 
of modern ballads grew up, retaining something of 
the flavor of their models, but lacking their naive 
charm. Scott wrote ballads of his own, besides col- 
lecting folk-ballads: Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Keats and Tennyson, were all balladists. Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner imitates many of the bal- 
lad characteristics, but differs from the original 
type in the obvious moral lesson conveyed. 
3. The Ancient Folk-Song. 
A folk-song really means only a song made by the 
people, and as we have seen, all the ballads were 
probably so made. The term is generally used, 
however, to indicate a song where feeling rather 
than action is the centre of interest. A folk-song, 
then, belongs rather to the lyric than to the epic 
class of poetry. A familiar and beautiful folk-song 
concludes: 


I wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

And I am weary of the skies, 
Since my. Love died for me. 
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4. The Modern Folk-Song. 
Many of Burns’s short, simple love-lyrics are built 
upon folk-songs current in Scotland in his day; 
many more he has composed entire. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is illogical to call any poem 
a folk-song which is not the work of a community. 


. THE HEROIC COUPLET. 


A heroic couplet is a rhyming two-line stanza of 
iambic pentameter verse. The form really entered 
English literature with Chaucer, but it did not achieve 
great popularity until the eighteenth century. The 
heroic couplet of the latter period contained, as we 
have seen, not merely the requisite five feet, but pre- 
cisely ten syllables, and in general each couplet con- 
tained a complete thought, so that it could be taken 
out of its context and still make sense. Note, for 
example, any of the following couplets from the 
Bisa) on Man: 


Know then this truth (enough for man to know) — 
“Virtue alone is happiness below.” 


Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 


Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


As employed by Chaucer in the Prologue to the Can- 
terbury Tales, and as employed after Pope’s day by 
Goldsmith and later writers, the heroic couplet is of 
the run-on type of verse (verse, that is, where the 
sense flows on from line to line); and it lacks the 
epigrammatic sharpness of Pope’s form, in which 
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a unit of form is a unit of thought as well. The 
-heroic couplet is a favorite form for satire and for 
didactic poetry (poetry whose purpose is clearly to 
teach a lesson). 


VICTORIAN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Although the Victorian Age was one of wide poetical 
experimentation, this experimentation took the form of 
modification of the old rather than invention of the new. 
No fresh forms gained a wide currency except one which 
belongs almost as much to the realm of drama as to that 
of poetry—the dramatic monologue. Robert Browning 
used this form so skilfully as to make it a permanent 
addition to English poetry. A dramatic monologue is 
a poem in which one person, generally at some crisis in 
his life, reveals by his words “his whole soul history.” 
Although only one speaker is heard, his speech indicates 
quite clearly the character and sometimes the retort of 
a companion. The quotation which follows is from 
Browning’s “My Last Duchess”: 


Sir, twas all one!’ My favour at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace—all and each 

Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men,—good; but 
thanked 

Somehow .. . I know not how .. . as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 

With anybody’s gift... . 

. . . Oh, Sir, she smiled, no doubt, 

.Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
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Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands ; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We'll meet 
The company below, then. 


The use of very long lines for poems had a vogue given 
it by Swinburne; and experimentation with a great 
variety of stanzas, 4nd with alliterative effects, and with 
the French Forms was rife; but the Victorian Era was 
in general conservative, and modified the old rather than 
initiated the new. 


CONTEMPORARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Beginning with the second decade of the twentieth 
century, however, poetry has undergone a development 
so fundamental that conservative critics refuse to call 
the new verse poetry at all. 


A. Vers Lippe. 

Vers libre, or free verse, is a product partly French 
and partly American, but it has come to have its 
English exponents as well; it is verse written in a 
poetic mood, and possessed of a chant-like cadence, 
but not rhythmical in the accepted sense of that term; 
it is also unrhymed. The division into lines seems 
purely arbitrary, but it serves to give an outward 
semblance of poetry to what lacks the usual earmarks 
of that form. The poem which follows is “London,” 
by F. S. Flint; the marking of syllables shows the 
irregularity of the rhythm: 


London my beautiful, 

it is not the sunset 

nor the pale green sky 
shimmering through the curtain 
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of the silver birch, 
nor the quictness;_ 

it is not the hopping 
of birds 

upon the lawn, 

nor the darkness 
stealing over all things 
that moves me. 


But as the moon creeps slowly 
over the tree-tops 

among the stars, 

I think of her 

and the glow her passing 
sheds on men. 


London, my beautiful, 

I will climb 

into the branches 

to the moonlit tree-tops, 

that my blood may be cooled 
by the wind. 


B. IMAcIsM. 
Many of the writers of vers libre have set up new 
standards for the content of poetry as well as for its 
form. The creed of the Imagists will be explained 
more fully in a later section (page 387) ; it is suffi- 
cient here to define the term imagism and to illustrate 
its use. Imagism is the theory that every poem 
should convey a-sharp and distinct mental picture, as 
vivid in its way as that which the artist paints, and 


- 
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more clear-cut because more limited. The lines which 
follow are from Richard Aldington’s poem “Images”: 


Like a gondola of green scented fruits 
Drifting along the dank canals of Venice, 
You, O exquisite one, 

Have entered into my desolate city. 


A rose-yellow moon in a pale sky 
When the sunset is faint vermilion 
In the mist among the tree-boughs 
Art thou to me, my beloved.* 


*From Images—Old and New, by Richard By Gnas copy- 
right, 1916, by The Four Seas Company. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the character, of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
touching upon (a) its probable origin ; (b) its subject 
matter; (c) its form. 

2 N: ame the important changes produced in the struc- 
ture of English poetry under Norman influence. 

3. What is meant by a fixed verse form? Enumerate 
the most important fixed verse forms introduced into 
English poetry from (a) France; (0) Italy. 

4. Aside from the fixed verse forms, what other con- 
tributions have been made to English poetry by (a) 
France; (b) Italy? 

5. Enumerate those forms in English nae which 
show the classical influence. 

6. Explain the probable origin and the most prominent 
characteristics of the old English ballads. During what 
centuries were these ballads being produced ; and at about 
what time did they begin to arouse the interest of the 
cultured classes? 

7. What poetic form was dominant in eighteenth- 
century England? Describe this form. 

8. Name the most important developments in poetic 
form since the accession of Queen Victoria. 

g. Define or describe the following terms: rhythm; 
stanza; rhyme-scheme; figure of speech; paradox; 
parody; ballade; allegory; elegy; alexandrine; blank 
verse; Petrarchan sonnet; Spenserian stanza; dramatic 
monologue; vers libre. 

to. Name the three main channels through which the 
pleasure of poetry reaches us; and enumerate in each 
case the principal means whereby the appeal is made. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
PROSE EXCLUSIVE OF 
THE DRAMA 


THE BEGINNINGS. 


King Alfred is generally considered to be the founder 
of English prose. His reign lasted from about 871 to 
go1I; so that the beginning of prose as an art came two 
or three hundred years later than the beginning of poetry, 
if we take the period roughly assigned to the creation of 
Beowulf as the beginning of the art of poetry. In study- 
ing the development of English prose we shall give brief 
consideration to such marked changes in. style and in 
subject-matter as have occurred, and more detailed at- 
tention to the evolution of the different forms of prose 
literature, such as the novel and the short story. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROSE STYLE. 


Style is a word difficult to define: it bears something 
the same relation to writing as manner does to talking, 
and it is as hard to analyze; it involves, among other 
things, sentence-structure and choice and combination 
of words. Naturally, in every period there are almost 
as many varieties of prose style as there are prose writ- 
ers; it is possible, however, to distinguish a few general 
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characteristics which seem typical of different ages; and 
that is what we shall attempt here. 


A. EARLY SIMPLICITY, 

Children do not speak in long, complex sentences, full 
of because’s and therefore’s and however’s. ‘Their 
favorite connectives are and and but and then. This 
means, of course, that they do, not stop to study the 
exact relations between facts. Similarly with a people 
in its childhood. Early English prose was of the 
loose-knit, compound-sentence type which children 
use, and which, indeed, most grown people make do 
for every-day speech. We shall recognize this quality 
from a short passage of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
d’ Arthur, written as late as 1470: 


And while my body is whole: let this letter be put 
into my right hand, and my hand bound fast with 
the letter until. that I be cold; and let me be put 
in a fair bed, with all the richest clothes that I 
have about me. And so let my bed, with all my 
rich clothes, be laid with me in a chariot to the 
next place whereas the Thames is; and there let 
me be put in a barge, and but one man with me, 
such as ye trust, to steer me thither, and that my 
barge be covered with black samite over and over. 
Thus, father, I beseech you let be done. 


This passage (the spelling is modernized) recounts 
part of the story which Tennyson has given us in 
Lancelot and Elaine. 

Such a simple and beautiful style is not unlike that 
employed in the glorious King James version of the 
Bible, written more than a century and a quarter later. 


Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
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and hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough places plain: 


And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together: for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it. 


Half a century later still, in 1678, John Bunyan, in 
his Pilgrim’s Progress, uses a style so steeped in 
knowledge and love of the English Bible that the 
same eloquent simplicity graces it. 


Now just as the gates were opened to let in the 
men, I looked in after them; and behold the city 
shone like the sun, the streets also were paved 
with gold, and in them walked many men, with 
crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and 
golden harps to sing praises withal. 


There were also of them that had wings, and they 
answered one another without intermission, say- 
ing, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord.” And after 
that, they shut up the gates; which when I had 
seen, I wished myself among them. 


. THE INTRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIALITY INTO PROSE. 
A century before Bunyan wrote, a new style entered 
English prose—or a new fashion, perhaps we should 
say. John Lyly wrote two stories, Euphues, the 
Anatomy of Wit, in 1579, and Euphues and His Eng- 
land, in 1580, couched in a style marked by allitera- 
tion, conceits (far-fetched comparisons), and antith- 
esis (the balancing of two contrasted ideas against 
each other in similarly constructed clauses or sen- 
tences). A sample follows: 


In my mind Printers and Tailors ate bound chiefly 
to pray for gentlemen, ‘the one hath so many fan- 
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tasies to print, the others such divers fashions to 
make, that the pressing iron of the one is never out 
of the fire, nor the printing press of the other any 
time lieth still. Buta fashion is but a day’s wear- 
ing, and a book but an hour’s reading, which seeing 
it is so, 1 am of a shoemaker’s mind, who careth 
not so the shoe hold the plucking on, nor I, so my 
labours last the running over. He that cometh in 
print because he would be known, is like the fool 
that cometh into the market because he would be 
seen. : 


Tue Latin INFLUENCE IN PROSE. 

The widespread and enthusiastic study of Latin, 
which was one of the results of the Renaissance, had 
an effect upon prose as well as upon poetry. English 
sentence-structure took on a distinct Latin cast, and 
the long, elaborate, complex, periodic sentence, rich 
with words of Latin origin, became the prose vehicle 
of the greatest writers for a time. Richard Hooker 
was. a pioneer in this new prose, and it has been said 
of him that he “first revealed to the nation what 
English prose might be.” Lyly’s style, as will be 
seen, shows Latin influence also, but it contains too 
many mannerisms to transmute that influence into 
great prose. The new tendency is marked in the 
work of Sir Thomas Browne, “one who improvised 
solemn cathedral voluntaries upon the organ of our 
language in its period of cumbrous and scholastic 
pomp.” 


But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men without- 
distinction to merit of perpetuity. . . . Who knows 
whether the best of men be known, or whether 
there be not more remarkable persons forgot, than 
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any that stand remembered in the known account 
of time? 


Milton is probably the greatest of the writers of this 
sonorous and majestic type of prose. Witness this 
famous passage from his Areopagitica, the vision of 
England after she should secure freedom of the press: 


Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks: Methinks I see 
her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam; purging and unscaling her long-abused-sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms. 


. FRENCH INFLUENCE IN PROSE. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century and 
throughout the eighteenth, the influence of France was 
strong upon both the poetry and the prose of Eng- 
land. It was the French “Classical Age,” a time 
when the literary rules and models of the past domi- 
nated creative work, but a time, nevertheless, which, 
by its close attention to form and sense, did an im- 
measurable service for both French and English lit- 
erature. We now find John Dryden in England 
declaring that “nothing is truly sublime that is not 
just and proper.” Unfortunately, the concentration 
on justice and propriety of style which marks the 
period left little of sublimity ; there grew up, however, 
a clear, firm, serviceable prose, invaluable for ordi- 
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nary purposes. The mood of poetry which had 
moved Browne and Milton and Bunyan became di- 
vorced from prose for a considerable period. The 
clear, direct manner which Dryden had taught gained 
grace and flexibility in the hands of Addison. The 
witty and bitter Jonathan Swift gave to his prose 
an epigrammatic keenness which made it a powerful 
implement for uncovering and flaying the abuses of 
the world. A brief passage from each of these prose 
masters follows: | 


The greatest man of the last age, Ben Jonson, was. 
willing to give place to the classics in all things: 
he was not only a professed imitator of Horace, but 
a learned plagiary of all the others; you track him 
everywhere in their snow. . . . But he has done his 
robberies so openly, that one may see he fears not 
to be taxed by any law. He invades authors like 
a monarch; and what would be theft in other poets, 
is only victory in him.—Dryden. 


I am always very well pleased with a country Sun- 
day, and think if keeping holy the seventh day were 
only a human institution, it would be the best 
method that could have been thought of for the 
polishing and civilizing of mankind. It is certain 
the country people would soon degenerate into a 
kind of savages and barbarians,..were there not such 
frequent returns of a stated time in which the 
whole village meet together with their best faces, 
and in their cleanest habits, to converse with one 
another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties 
explained to them, and join together in adoration 
of the Supreme Being.—Addison. . 


. . . What though his head be empty, provided his 
commonplace book be full? And if you will bate 
him but the circumstances of method, and style, 
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and grammar, and invention; allow him but the 

common privileges of transcribing from others, and 

digressing from himself, as often as he shall see 

occasion; he will desire no more ingredients 

towards fitting up a treatise that shall make a very 
_ comely figure on a bookseller’s shelf—Swift. 


E. INFLUENCE OF ROMANTICISM. 

The nineteenth century with its return for inspiration 
to the Elizabethans, produced a prose for the most 
part more akin to that°of Browne and Milton than 
to that of Dryden and Swift. The musical possi- 
bilities of prose became evident once more in the 
work of Thomas De Quincey: but in this latter “prose 
poetry” there is none of that Latinism which makes 
Browne and Milton often ponderous and difficult 
reading. A passage from De Quincey follows—a de- 
scription of Our Lady of Sighs: 


She never scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon 
the winds. She wears no diadem. And her eyes, 
if they were ever seen, would be neither sweet nor 
subtle; no man could read their story; they would 
‘be found filled with perishing dreams and with’ 
wrecks of forgotten delirium. ... Murmur she 
may, but it is in her sleep. Whisper she may, but 
it is to herself in the twilight. Mutter she does at 
times, but it is in solitary places that are desolate 
as she is desolate, in ruined cities, and when the 
sun has gone down to his rest. 


F. Victorian TENDENCIES. 
One of the greatest Victorian writers, Thomas 
Carlyle, stands alone in style, and requires individual 
mention. Revolting against all those restrictions of 
“justice and propriety” preached by Dryden, his writ- 
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ing arrives at a sublimity of natural feeling unknown 
to the eighteenth century. Exclamatory, harsh, 
breathless, his prose often is, liké speech under strong 
emotion; but at times it rises to great and moving 
eloquence, as in this passage from Sartor Resartus: 


a 


Thus, like some wild-flaming, wild-thundering train 
of Heaven’s Artillery, does this mysterious MAN- 
KIND thunder and flame, in long-drawn, quick- 
succeeding grandeur through the unknown Deep. 
Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit host, 
we emerge from the Inane; haste stormfully across 
the astonished Earth; then plunge again into the 
Inane. ... But whence?—O Heaven, whither? 
Sense knows not; Faith knows not; only that it is 
through Mystery to Mystery; from God and to 
God. 


“We are such stuff 
7 dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep! ie 


The student will note the influence of the German 
on Carlyle’s writing. 

John Ruskin’s style is music of another kind. Ap- 
pealing to the eye very vividly, it still has an appeal 
to the ear so deep and measured that it sometimes 
comes as close to poetry as prose may well come. 
A critic has even scanned passages of Ruskin’s prose 
as though they were verse. For this combination of 
“the eye of the landscape painter and the voice of 
the lyric poet,” note, for example, this passage from 
Ruskin’s description of the Roman Campagna: 


Let the reader imagine himself for the moment 
withdrawn from the sounds and motion of the living 
world, and sent forth alone into this wild and 
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wasted plain. The earth yields and crumbles be- 
neath his foot, tread he never so lightly, for its 
substance is white, hollow, and carious, like the 
dusty wreck of the bones of men. The long knotted 
grass waves and tosses feebly in the evening wind, 
and the shadows of its motion shake feverishly 
along the banks of ruin that lift themselves to the 
sunlight.  Hillocks of mouldering earth heave 
around him, as if the dead beneath were struggling 
in their sleep. Scattered blocks of black’ stone, 
four-square remnants of mighty edifices, not one 
left upon another, lie upon them to keep them 
down. A dull purple poisonous haze stretches level 
along the desert, veiling its spectral wrecks of 
massy ruins, on whose rents the red light rests, like, 
dying fire on defiled altars; the blue ridge of the 
Alban Mount lifts itself against a solemn space of 
green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers of dark 
clouds stand steadfastly along the promontories of 
the Apennines. From the plain to the mountains, 
the shattered aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into 
the darkness, like shadowy and countless troops of 
funeral mourners, passing from a nation’s grave, 


A third unique master of prose in the Victorian Era, 
John Henry Newman, uses the “art which conceals 
art.” The variety of his style is wide, and its excel- 
lence great in every use to which he put it, but he 
never suffers it to attract attention away from the 
thought which it is wrought to convey. There fol- 
lows a passage from his series of discourses, The Idea 
of a Umversity: 


That perfection of the intellect, which is the result 
of education, and its beau ideal, to be imparted to 
individuals in their respective measures, is the clear, 
calm, accurate vision and comprehension of all 
things, as far as the finite mind can embrace them, 
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each in its place, and with its own characteristics 
upon it. It is almost prophetic from its knowledge 
of history; it is almost heart-searching from its 
knowledge of human nature; it has almost super- 
natural charity from its freedom from littleness and 
prejudice; it has almost the repose of faith, because 
nothing can startle it; it has almost the beauty and 
harmony of heavenly contemplation, so intimate is 
it with the eternal order of things and the music 
of the spheres. 


ProsE STYLE TO-DAY. 

With the enormous output of novels and short-stories, 
magazines and newspapers, prose is an art constantly 
practiced in the twentieth century. The volume of 
the output probably is one force making for com- 
pression; and prose style to-day is, generally speak- 
ing, clear and forceful and economical. In the hands 
of J. M. Synge and other members of the Irish School, 
it becomes almost a chant; and certain American 
writers are interesting themselves in so-called poly- 
phonic prose; but rhythmical prose is in general rare. 
Much, however, that in former generations would 
have appeared as prose is now printed as verse; so 
that, after all, we may be said to have “prose poems” 
to-day, only they rank as poetry instead of as prose. 
For illustration, the student should consult the section 
on vers libre (page 56). Our prose style is rather 
colloquial, nowadays—that is, like conversation in its 
choice of words and its idiom. This is especially 
true in a new field of prose expression—the adver- 
tisement. One would scarcely call any form of ad- 
vertising literature; its very transiency disqualifies it ;- 
but some excellent writing of a practical sort is being 
done in this new field, and the pregnant phrasing 
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necessary is quite possibly having its effect on prose 
ne generally. 


THE FORMS OF PROSE. 


. DEFINITIONS. 

‘Prose literature may be divided into two large classes 
—fiction and non-fiction. Fiction is narrative litera- 
ture based on imagination. Non-fiction, whether 
narrative, expository, descriptive, or argumentative, 
is literature based on fact. 


. ORIGIN OF PROsE WRITING. 
English prose grew out of a practical need. The lit- 
erature of local history and of religion, which King 
Alfred desired to bring to his people, existed only in 
the Latin tongue; and this only the learned could 
read. Accordingly, the King translated it, or had it 
translated, into the native vernacular (the language 
spoken by the people). 
if abe takes 
The record of events made so fone after their 
occurrence that their truth is not certain is called 
legendary history. The stories on which King 
Lear and Macbeth are founded are examples of 
legendary history. 
History which consists of a body of records made 
at different times as events occurred we call 
chronicles or annals. 
History which deals with the affairs of the church > 
is called ecclesiastical history. 
These three forms of history are the oldest in 
English. We generally think of history nowadays 
as an absolutely accurate and unprejudiced account 
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of events past, gathered directly from the chron- 
icles and records of past days (the sources), and 
indirectly from the researches of other people. 
History may be eloquently written, like Macaulay’s 
History of England from the Accession of James 
II, and nobly planned and executed, like Gibbon’s 
History of the Declne and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, and full of burning excitement, like 
Carlyle’s The French Revolution; or it may be 
simply a calm, uninspired record of fact, like most 
modern text-book histories. It is only history of 
the former types, however, which really ranks as 
literature. 


. Religious Works. 


Ecclesiastical history, of course, belongs in the 
class of religious works as well as in that of his- 
tory, and our earliest religious works in English 
were of that type. Other forms of religious writ- 
ing are sermons, tracts, and polemical or contro- 
versial writings. 

Unless a sermon contain some rare excellence of 
style, it does not, of course, enter the realm of 
literature, any more than most histories do. Ser- 
mons of the literary type are those written by 
John Henry Newman in the Victorian Age. 
Tracts are small pamphlets written to convince 
the public mind of the truth of some matter, 
generally religious. The literature of the so-called 
Tractarian or Oxford Movement is of this type, its 
purpose having been to arouse enthusiasm for the 
Church of England, and to show its close kinship 
with the Church of Rome. Cardinal Newman was 
a prominent contributor to the series of Tracts 
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for the Times which was the literary expression 
of that movement. 

Polemical or controversial writings may be either 
political or religious. They are writings whose 
purpose is to combat the opposed view of other 
writers on the same subject. Milton is probably 
the greatest writer of both political and religious 
polemics. 


C. THE ROMANCE. 
1. Definition. 
The earliest English prose fiction was of the ro- 
mantic type, and the first notable example was 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, a romance 
based on legendary material. The romance is 
that form of fiction in which imagination is frankly 
allowed to introduce elements not found in nature. 
Fairy tales and ghost stories are forms of ro- 
mance; and modern writers are so careful to 
respect the limits of the novel (page 81) that 
they often label as a romance what most of us 
would call a novel, avoiding that name because 
their own story lacks probability. Scott, for ex- 
ample, has called Ivanhoe a romance, presumably 
because if he had called it an historical novel he 
would have had to keep a background of strict 
historical accuracy, and could not have given us 
the flavor of the period as he has done by com- 
pressing into a short time conditions which were 
slow in developing. Similarly, Hawthorne, the 
American novelist, has called The House of the 
Seven Gables a romance, to allow himself the hints 
of the supernatural which that story subtly con- 


veys. 
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2. Elements. 


Every narrative tells of people somewhere, doing 
something. Using the technical terms for these 
three narrative elements, we should call the people 
characters; the place (and the time) of the story 
setting; and the action—what happens from first 
to last—the plot. 


. Construction. 


The plan of a romance resembles closely that of 
a novel, but is less strictly prescribed. The ro- 
mance is sometimes so loosely constructed that it 
consists merely of a succession of episodes; on the 
other hand, a romance like Ivanhoe follows closely 
the demands of the novel. For the structure of 
romances of this clear-cut type the student is re- 
ferred to the section on novel-construction, page 
82. 


. Forms of Romance. 


Throughout the Middle Ages, a romance, in 
both prose and poetry, meant a collection of 
legends grouped about some heroic figure—the 
British Arthur, the French Roland. The Eliza- 
bethan romances, such as Sidney’s Arcadia, were 
much more compact in plan, but very far removed 
from actual conditions; they are really idyllic pic- 
tures of life under the glamour of chivalry or of 
pastoral simplicity. The modern romance also is 
often romantic by virtue of its setting. The 
scientific romances of H. G. Wells—The First 
Men in the Moon, The War of the Worlds, etc., 
—attempt to sketch conditions inaccessible to 
man, or to prophesy conditions in ages to come. 
Generally speaking, the romance has never been 
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widely practiced since the creation of its sister- 
form, the novel. 


' D. Non-Fiction Forms oF THE RENAISSANCE PERIop. 
Like all other forms of creative activity, the writing 
of prose flourished in the sixteenth century. Various 
new uses for it developed, most of which follow no 
set forms. With all of them except the essay, we 
shall deal only briefly, ,contenting ourselves with a 
definition and one or two examples. 
1. Biography. ; 
A biography is the record of the life of an-actual 
person. An autobiography is a person’s own 
_ record of his.own life.. The most famous English 
biography is Boswell’s Life of Johnson (1791) ; 
and a well-known autobiography is Edward Gib- 
bon’s Memoirs of M: y Life and Writings ( 1796). 
2. Philosophy. 
Philosophy consists of general reflections on life 
and God and man and the universe, and generally 
attempts to give some orderly and scientific account 
of their beginnings and their meaning. By its 
nature, philosophy is somewhat too abstract to 
make great literature. John Locke, in the late 
seventeenth century, however, and William James, 
the American, in our own day, are examples of 
philosophers who are read for their literary value 
as well as for their contribution to philosophic 
thought. 
3. Literary Criticism. 
Literary criticism is a careful study of the style 
and content of a piece of literature, and it aims 
to separate and label the good and the bad in it. 
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Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy (1580 or 
1581). marks the beginning of English criticism. 


. Travel. 


The earliest English book of travel was The Voy- 


-ages and Travels of Sir John Mandeville (about 


1387); but much of this work was fiction, and 
romantic fiction at that. The Elizabethan period, 
so full of incentives to travel, was full also of most 
interesting records of travel. 


. The Political Pamphlet. 


A pamphlet is a little book, generally bound in 
paper, and generally devoted to subjects of political 
interest. Such short treatises on politics appeared 
first in the Elizabethan period, the most famous 
being those exchanged—1588-1589—in the Martin 
Marprelate Controversy, a bitter political and re- 
ligious quarrel between representatives of the 
Church of England and of the Puritan cause. 
Pamphlets were written much throughout the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries as well. The 
modern equivalent would be a newspaper or mag- 
azine article or an editorial. 


. The Essay. 


The essay form was originated by the Frenchman 

Montaigne (1533-1592), but the first English essays 

were Bacon’s published between 1597 and 1625. 

a. DEFINITION. 
The essay is a form somewhat difficult to de- 
fine: it is the personal reaction of the writer to 
some fact or situation which interests him—that 
much is practically invariable. But the compo- 
sition-class to which the essay belongs is not 
hard and fast at all. Some of the Sir Roger de 
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Coverley Papers are essentially narrative; other 
essays, such as the nature studies of Richard 
Jefferies, are mainly descriptive; still others, like 
John Stuart Mill’s famous~essay On Liberty, 
really belong to the class of argumentation; a 
very large majority of essays, however, are ex- 
pository in type. Of this group Matthew 
Arnold’s essay on The Study of Poetry, which 
forms the Introduction to Ward’s English 
Poets, is typical. 


. CHARACTERISTICS. 


The essay, we have just said, shows the-per- 
sonal reaction of the writer. It-is almost the 
only form of prose literature except the auto- 
biography which does this. We know Charles 
Lamb and Robert Louis Stevenson like old 
friends when we have read a number of their 
essays. A second characteristic of the essay, 
which is perhaps the reason for the first, is that 
the writing is generally informal in tone, some- 
times almost conversational. The author talks 
to his reader as man to man. Finally, there are 
no. prescribed forms, no “rules” governing this 
type of literature, and so the writer may adopt 
the arrangement best suited to his own person- 
ality. 


. VARIETIES. 


One might classify essays according to the lit- 
erary class they most nearly approach—as nar- 
rative, descriptive, expository, or argumenta- 
tive; or, using another basis of division, one 
might classify them by subject—as, for example, 
essays of travel, literary essays, philosophical 
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essays, etc.; or one might use purpose as a test, 
and call them essays for information, essays for 
amusement, etc.; or still again, by mood—as 
serious essays, humorous essays, familiar essays, 
etc. Obviously, no method of classification is 
complete or very satisfactory; and the student 
is left to make his own choice. 


E. Tue Prosz ALLEGORY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. 

Allegory in poetry we have already defined and dis- 
cussed (page 41); allegory in the drama we shall 
discuss later (page 101). It remains only to mention 
one great example of prose allegory—Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress—published in 1678. The example 
set by Bunyan in this beloved book has been but 
scantily followed, and there is no prose allegory to 
set beside his. The fable is an allied form—an alle- 
gory in which the characters are animals. 


F, EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ForMsS. 


1. Periodical Literature, 


By a periodical is meant any publication which 
appears periodically; that is, at stated intervals. 
Newspapers and magazines are the two familiar 
types of periodical. In their earliest form they 
were not altogether distinct from one another. 
They appeared at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, soon after the freedom of the press had 
been’ established (1695), and at a time when the 
rapid increase of a prosperous commercial class” 
supplied a greatly increased number of readers of 
wide interests but only moderate culture. The 
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first daily newspaper to succeed appeared in 1702. 
In 1709 came Richard Steele’s Tatler, and in 1711, 
Steele and Addison’s Spectator, both of them part 
newspaper, part magazine, in our modern sense of 
the words. Ever since that time, these two types 
of periodical have been steadily increasing in num- 
bers and in readers. 
ad, THE NEWSPAPER. 
The news items appearing in the regular col- 
umns of the paper must give the events of the 
day absolutely uncolored by the personal opin- 
ion of the reporter. Who, What, When, Where 
are the four questions he may answer. - But even 
in the earliest newspapers, other functions were 
recognized in addition to the conveying of news. 
One of these, the guidance of the public mind 
on questions of public importance, is served by 
the editorial, or leading article, as it is called in 
England. An editorial, or leader, is a statement 
by one of the editors of the newspaper on a 
current event or situation, indicating by its tone 
the attitude which the paper wishes the public to 
take inthe matter. Itis partly expository, partly 
persuasive. Modern newspapers often invite 
Letters from the Public, which are in the nature 
of editorials. The twentieth-century newspaper 
serves many different groups of the public: it 
covers the world of finance, society, sport, real 
estate, commerce, agriculture, the home, and 
even the nursery ; it furnishes fiction and poetry 
and humor and criticism of art and letters; 
through its advertisements it brings together 
buyer and seller, loser and finder; it has be- 
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come literally indispensable. One recent feature 
of American dailies, of interest to the student, 
is the column—a space controlled by an indi- 
vidual editor, and running under a fixed title— 
as The Conning Tower conducted by F. P. A. 
(Franklin P. Adams) formerly in the New York 
Tribune and now in the New York World. A 
column of this kind is a sort of inspired literary 
rag-bag, where one is likely to find anything 
from the editor’s own clever patter to excerpts 
of an unintentionally humorous nature from 
some village newspaper. 


. THE MAGAZINE. 


There seem to be two opposite tendencies in 
modern magazines: on the part of some, a tend- 
ency to include an ever-increasing variety of 
material; and a tendency toward specialization 
on the part of others—the devotion to the in- 
terests of some one group of the public. To 
illustrate from among American magazines, with 
which the student is more familiar: if one were 
to scrutinize the Table of Contents of a repre- 
sentative number of Harper's Magazine he 
would find fiction, in serial and in short-story 
form; poetry; articles on matters and move- 
ments of current interest ; travel essays ; literary 
criticism; a section devoted to humor; letters 
from readers; editorials; “columns” or depart- 
ments, separately edited; and any number of 
other features, varying with the season and the 
fashion. The better magazines publish the work 
of some of the best contemporary writers, and 
so really form an important part of the body of 
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our modern literature. The second type of 
magazine—that which specializes in the interests 
of-a single group—appeals generally less by its 
cultural than by its practical value; for it is 
generally technical—directed at the physician or 
the engineer or the radio expert or the stenogra- 
pher. Most of the weeklies devote the greater 
part of their space to current topics. 


2. The Novel. 
Q. DEFINITION. 


Cc. 


A novel is a prose narrative dealing with im- 
agined events which are yet sufficiently true to 
the laws of life actually to have occurred. 


. ORIGIN. 


The literary ancestry of the English novel begins 
with the oldest epic poetry, continues down 
through the medizval and later romances, and 
finally through the essays of Steele and Addison. 
All these forms, that is, contain that same story- 
germ essential to the novel, and they grow grad- 
ually nearer and nearer being a picture of actual 
life, until, in the essays of The Spectator, we 
have all the requirements of the novel except a 
connected plot. - 

ELEMENTS. 

The elements of character, plot, and setting are 
essential to the novel, as they are to the ro- 
mance. The student is referred to the section 
on Romance (page 73) for a discussion of 
them. 


. STRUCTURE. 


Most well constructed novels conform to a plan 
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something like this: The story usually begins 
at the commencement of some interesting series 
of events—a point known as the incentive mo- _ 
ment. But more often than not, this point 
comes midway in the lives of the characters in- 
volved, and necessitates some explanation of 
what has gone before. This explanation is 
known as the exposition. Given the incentive 
moment and the exposition, events of increasing 
importance follow, involving usually a struggle 
of some sort between two opposing forces, and 
known as the ascending action. These events - 
tend toward a moment of very high interest and 
suspense—the climax—when usually one of the 
opposing forces ‘shows itself the stronger. 
From the act or decision which marks this vic- 
tory, result a succession of happenings—the 
descending action—which issue in some definite 
event to which they have been clearly leading— 
called sometimes the dénouement, sometimes 
the catastrophe; after which the story closes, 
with an air of finality, in the conclusion. 


a DY EES. 


The most comprehensive classification of novels 
is made according to the degree of faithfulness 
with which they mirror life. 

(1) A romantic novel is one, the events of 
which, while they are possible, are not 
probable. Jeffery Farnol’s stories of eigh- 
teenth-century life belong in this class, be- 
cause the characters and happenings are 
more highly colored and dramatically sat- 
isfactory than those of real life. 
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(2) A realistic novel is one, which “holds the 
mirror up to nature,” and represents life 
as not more exciting and romantic than it 
really is. Arnold Bennett is a realistic 

writer. 

(3) A naturalistic novel is much the same in 
theory as a realistic novel; but in practice, 
the naturalistic writers, led by the French 
novelist Zola, have chosen to depict not 
merely those aspects of life which are true 
-to nature, but by preference the more sor- 
did of those aspects. They have probably 
been led to this practice by the perception 
that familiar reality is less enthralling than 
reality in a sphere not usually made a sub- 
ject for art. When George Moore and 
Thomas Hardy are classed as naturalistic 
novelists, however, it is not this narrower 
meaning of the term which is intended: 

_ they are, properly speaking, realists rather 
_ than naturalists. j 
f. VARIETIES. 

Romanticism, or idealism, realism, and natural- 

ism are methods in novel-writing. Using any 

of these methods, a novelist may write a large 
number of varieties of novel. We may group 
these varieties together according to that one of 
the narrative elements which they stress. Of 

- course, every novel. must have*characters and 
plot and_ setting; but. according to the purpose 

_ and the temperament of the novelist, one of 
these elements is generally more conspicuous 
than the other two. 
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(1) Novels of Setting. 


(a) 


(0) 


The Novel of Local Color. 

More and more, as novels increase in 
number, novelists are seeking out some 
new or unique locality as a background 
for their stories. The descriptive pas- 
sages dealing with surroundings and 
costume, together with the dialect or 
other speech-peculiarities of the char- 
acters, constitute what is known as 
local color, and all contribute to make 
us realize the background vividly. 
A story rich in local color would not 
be the same story if it were set in an- 
other place, for the setting helps to 
determine the very course of the ac- 
tion. A novel of this sort is Robert 
Hichens’s The Garden of Allah, laid 
in the Sahara. 

The Historical Novel. 

A period of history as well as a definite 
locality may be made vivid through a 
novel. Here, of course, it is rather 
more the time element of setting than 
the place element which is stressed. 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities is an 
historical novel. We do not require of 
such a novel that every character in it 
be a person who has actually lived, nor 
that every event be authentic: only 
that sufficient historical accuracy be 
observed to give us a true picture of 
the general character of the period and 
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the events covered; granted always of 
course, that the novelist must not mis- 
lead us. 

(c) The Novel of Manners. 
A novel which treats of simple, nat- 
ural, domestic life and the behavior of 
the people who take part in this life 
is called a novel of manners or a 
domestic novel. We class it here 
among novels of setting because the 
minute description given of the matters 
and manners of every-day life enables 
the reader to create for himself.a com- 
plete picture of the social background 
of the time. Jane Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice is such a novel. The type 
has been extremely popular ever since 
it first appeared, in Samuel Richard- 
son’s Pamela, 1740. 

(2) Novels of Character. 

(a) The Psychological Novel. 
The psychological or analytical novel 
is one devoted especially to the study 
of character, and allowing us to view 
the hidden motives in the minds of 
people, and to study their unspoken 
feelings. Most of George Eliot’s 
novels belong to this class, and a large 
number of contemporary novels; such, 
for example, as those of Miss May 
Sinclair. 

(b) The One-Character Novel. 

' The term one-character novel indi- 
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cates only roughly what is meant: 


‘sometimes the delineation of a single 


figure is the novelist’s purpose—a fig- 
ure generally eccentric in some way. 
The other characters and the action are 
really all part of the background 
against which this character stands 
forth. Novels of this sort are Miss 
Sinclair’s Mr. Waddington of Wyck 
and H. G. Wells’s Mr. Polly. 

The Spiritualistic Novel. 

It is somewhat difficult to classify that 
group of novels recently written which 
deal insincere belief with the super- 
natural. The World War turned the 
minds of many people through their 
own bereavement toward the unseen, 
and especially toward the possibility of . 
communication with the dead. -This is 
by no means a new theme in fiction, 


but it has never before appeared so 


persistently in the novel and the short- 


story as it has done since 1914. As- 
sociated with the novel of the super- 
natural is the study of thought-trans- 
ference in recent fiction. The former 
type of novel is illustrated in Miss 


 Sinclair’s The Tree of Heaven; the 


latter type in Mrs. Burnett’s Robin. 


(3) Novels of Plot. 


9) 


The Novel of Adventure. 
The first real novel—Robinson Crusoe 
—was a tale of exciting adventure, and 
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such novels have ever since been high 
in public favor. Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island is a modern instance. 

(6) The Novel of Mystery. 
The mystery novel (really a longer 
form of the detective story) generally 
lacks permanent literary value, for the 
reason that its attraction lies in sus- 
pense and surprise, which can never be 
recaptured, With the interest in every- 
thing medizval which marked the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century went a 
return to the romantic method in fic- 
tion; and as a result we have the 
Gothic novel of that period, the chief 
charm of which is mystery. Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto (1764) is typical. 

(c) The Picaresque Novel. 
The word picaresque comes from a 
Spanish word meaning to plunder, and 
a picaresque novel is one the hero of 
which is a rogue. The form was very 
popular in Spain in the seventeenth 
century. An early English representa- 
tive of the picaresque type of novel is 
Defoe’s Moll Flanders. 

(d) The War Novel. 
Rather different in method and in pur- 
pose from the historical novel are some 
of the recent stories of the World War. 
Here it is: the moods and situations 
that any war creates which absorb 
the author, rather than the particular 
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(e) 


historical background of Europe from 
1914 to 1918. Such a war novel is 
H. G. Wells’s Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through. 

The Novel of Business. 

A recent development, especially active 
in America, is the novel of business. 
Sometimes the business is but a back- 
ground for the characters, as in Mar- 
garet Deland’s The Iron Woman; 
sometimes it is the vicissitudes of the 
business which themselves make up 
the story, as in Frank Norris’s The 
Pit. 


(4) Novels with a Purpose. 

In a sense, every novel has a purpose, or it 
would never be written at all; but the 
theme—the particular observation about 
life which every novel is written to convey 
—differs from a distinct moral purpose. 
The writer of every novel is a keen ob- 
server of life, but the writer of the pur- 
pose-novel is a teacher as well. 


(2) 


The Problem Novel. 

When the writer wishes to make clear 
the issues involved in some vital prob- 
lem of life, such as the divorce ques- 
tion or the “woman question,” he often 
writes his novel around the problem, 
selecting the characters and events 
which will best make clear the condi- 
tions of that problem. To take a 
homely example, he does much what 
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the mathematician does when he con- 
structs a problem: “An express train 
starting from Buffalo meets another 
which started from New York an hour 
later, at Albany, midway between. If 
the first express train was going at a 
rate of .. .” We are not primarily in- 
terested in the two express trains, and 
neither was the mathematician; but 
only in the abstract problem of algebra 
involved. A problem novel must pro- 
ceed very cunningly if it is to hold our 
interest in the story side; if the prob- 
lem is set forth too obviously, only per- 


sons interested in the question proposed 


will continue to read: the ordinary fic- 
tion reader will lay it down in disap- 


pointment. A problem novel which 


succeeds in balancing the two compet- 


ing needs is A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 


This Freedom, where the problem set 
is whether a woman can do justice 


simultaneously to the duties of mother 


and business worker. 
(b) The Propaganda Novel. 


The problem novel leaves the solution 
of the question to the reader, only 


helping him by making quite clear the 


issues involved in a decision. 


The 


propaganda novel, on the contrary, 


frankly teaches the reader the proper 
Har- 


Tom's 


attitude toward the problem. 
riet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
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Cabin is a propaganda novel, and by 
its disclosure of the evils of negro slav- 
ery it greatly assisted the cause of 
‘abolition in the American Civil War. 
Many modern propaganda novels ex- 
‘pose defects and evils in our commun- 
ity life, and are thus sociological 
novels. (The student probably does 
not need to be told that propaganda 
means a course of publicity and in- 
struction on some subject of impor- 
tance.) Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton 
is a powerful novel of the sociological 
type. 
g. POINT OF VIEW IN THE NOVEL, 
In telling his story, the novelist may claim the 
privilege of omnipresence, and narrate first 
what is going on in one place and then what is 
going on in another, even going so far as to 
enter the minds of different characters and re- 
port what is going on there. Or he may identify 
himself permanently. with one character, and 
tell the story from that character’s point of 
view, recording only those actions in which the 
person was involved. Or he may go even 
further, and tell his story in the first person. 
Finally, he may tell part of the story from the 
point of view of one character, and the rest 
from the point of view of another. For novelty, 
sometimes .a story‘is given the form of a diary 
or of an exchange of letters. The student will 
be able readily to supply for himself examples 
of these familiar points of view. Whatever the 
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standpoint adopted, the story must be definitely 
limited to it. 
3. The Prose Satire: 
In addition to the rise of periodical literature and 
of the novel, the eighteenth century also marks the 
rise and fall of the prose satire. Satire is that 
form of literature whose purpose is to point out 
and render ridiculous or distasteful some abuse of 
the time. In prose, it generally assumes the form 
of fiction. Dean Swift's Gulliver's Travels (1726) 
is a favorite of all children, by reason of its mar- 
vellous imaginative vividness, and fairy-tale situ- 
ations; but underneath this inoffensive surface 
.the mature reader finds a scathing satire on the 
political situation of Swift’s time and on human 
civilization generally. The prose satire is not a 
popular form, and it appeals only to an occasional 
writer. Samuel Butler in the nineteenth century 
wrote a biting satire on the family and the clergy 
in his novel The Way of All Flesh, published for 
the first time in 1903. 
4. Oratory. 

The later eighteenth century in Feplant with its 
expansion of the empire and its extensive changes 
in business and social life, brought many political 
problems. These stimulated the eloquence of such 
orators as Edmund Burke, and led to a new form 
of literature, the published speech or oration on 
public questions. To stand the test of print, a speech 
must possess qualities of greatness independent 
of the elocutionary powers of the orator, and it 
is the exceptionally gifted man only who has the 
grasp of public questions coupled with the personal 
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magnetism and the fine literary style of a Burke. 
Finished and elaborate oratory practically ceased 
in court-room and legislative chamber—its two 
chief opportunities—after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 


G. NINETEENTH-CENTURY FORMS. 

1. The Literature of Science and of Sociology. 
Mention has been made already of the sociological 
novel as a modern product, and of the influence 
of science on certain types of romance, notably 
certain of Mr. H. G. Wells’s books. The interest 
in these two subjects so prominent throughout the 
nineteenth century is not shown in fiction only, 
however. The works of Charles Darwin, Thomas 
Huxley, and Herbert Spencer in science, and of 
John Ruskin in sociology belong in the double 
realm of literature and science. 

2. The Short-Story. 

a. ORIGIN. 
The short-story is the distinctive contribu- 
bution of the nineteenth century to literary 
history. Like the novel, the short-story is really 
hoary in its antiquity: so long as man has existed 
he seems to have had a keen interest in fictitious 
narrative, whether long or short. But as a form 
fairly strictly prescribed the short-story dates 
from the middle of the last century. France and 
America are the two countries chiefly instru- 
mental in developing a theory of the short-story. 
In America, Edgar Allan Poe was the pioneer. 

b. DEFINITION. - 
The chief requirements which Poe made of the 
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short-story are these: that it be so brief as to 
permit its being read through at one sitting, and 
that every word in it be definitely directed to the 
building up of a single vivid effect: In his mind, 

_then, and in that of later experimenters, the 
short-story is not merely a story which is short: 
it is a form with a structure as definite as that 
of a novel. The name tale is applied by, these 
theorists to a story lacking clear-cut outlines 
and producing no unified impression. 


. ELEMENTS. 


The short-story, like the novel and the romance, 
must have characters, plot, and setting. -Almost 
a separate additional element is the effect to be 
produced by the story as a whole, for this must 
never be absent from the writer’s mind. 

. STRUCTURE. 

A short-story follows almost precisely the same 
plan as does a novel, with these modifications: 
the exposition must be very short, and must-be 
brought into the story indirectly after the action 
has got under way ; the climax is postponed until 
the very end of the story; and there is no con- 
clusion—or rather, the climax constitutes the 
conclusion. Of course, not all short-stories fol- 
low these directions exactly, but all good short- 
stories preserve the spirit of them: compression, 
and interest mounting steadily to the end. 

. TYPES AND VARIETIES. 

Short-stories, like novels, may be classified ac- 
cording to their method, as romantic, or idealis- 
tic, and realistic, or naturalistic; and according 
to their emphasis, as stories of setting, of char- 
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acter, and of plot. (The short-story of purpose 
is not frequent, as no extensive reform could 
be reasonably expected through the use of so 
slight a medium.) 

Among short-stories of setting, the local-color 
story is the most practiced. Rudyard Kipling’s 
tales of India, for example, breathe out the very 
atmosphere of the place. Among short-stories 
of character, the psychological type has been 
notably used by Robert Louis Stevenson in 
Markheim, and the story of the supernatural is 
exemplified in the same author’s Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde; the one-character story is illustrated 
by Kipling’s Wee Willie Winkie. A dialect 
story, such as those of Ian Maclaren in Beside 
the Bonnie Briar Bush, is a cross between a 
character story and one of setting. 

Among short-stories of plot, the adventure type 
is exemplified in Stevenson’s The Sire de Male- 
troit’s Door; the mystery story in its most allur- 
ing form, the detective story, appears in Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s series written around 
Sherlock Holmes; and there is still another type, 
not paralleled in the novel—the short-story of 
anti-climax. This type, best illustrated in the 
American stories, Marjorie Daw by Thomas 


Bailey Aldrich, and The Lady or the Tiger? by 


Frank Stockton, prepares the reader for a much- 
desired climax, and at the critical moment dis- 
appoints him—the former story by a trick, the 
latter by leaving him to finish the tale for him- 
self. 
The love-story, probably the most widely repre- 
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sented type of all, may belong in any one of the 
three large groups, according to the relative em- 
phasis it lays on the three narrative elements. 
(For a discussion of any of the terms here used 
without explanation, the student should consult 
the section on the Romance,. page 73, and the 
section on the Novel, page 81.) 


H. TWENTIETH-CENTURY TENDENCIES, 
No new prose forms have characterized the twentieth 
century thus far; if we except the novels dealing 
with business, with the supernatural, and with the 
World War, which are, after all, not new forms at all 
but only modifications of the novel. Literature on 
technical subjects is increasing steadily in bulk, and 
is being made so “popular” that even the layman can 
understand it. Especially is one type of scientific 
treatise gaining popularity : the comprehensive view of 
the development of man; Wells’s Outline of History 
and Van Loon’s Story of Mankind have had a sale 
that rivalled that of popular novels. 
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QUESTIONS 


1., Give a brief account of the most noticeable changes 
in English prose style from the beginning of the Modern 
English Period to our own day. 

2. Define romance and novel; and point out the most 
conspicuous differences between them. 

3. Name the three elements essential to the novel in 
common with all other forms of narrative; and explain 
clearly the structure which most well-knit novels follow 
more or less closely. 

4. Name the most common types and varieties of 
novel; and give an example of each. 

5. Explain the resemblances and the differences be- 
tween a novel and a short-story. 

6. Describe the origin, the development, and the pres- 
ent significance of periodical literature. 

7. Classify as to their literary form (novel, satire, etc.) 
the following books: Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson; Sidney’s Defence of Poesy; Addison’s 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress; Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe; Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels; Stevenson’s Markheim. 

8. Define the following terms: colloquial; vernacular ; 
fiction; tract; polemic; autobiography; editorial; incen- 
tive moment; climax; local color; picaresque novel; 
propaganda; satire. 
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7, THE SHORT-STORY. 


Henry Seidel Canby.-A Study of the Short Story. 

William Hart—The Short Story, Medieval and Modern. 

Brander Matthews—The Philosophy of the Short-Story. | 

Lucy Lilian Notestein and Waldo Hilary Dunn—The 
Modern Short-Story. 

Barry Pain.—The Short Story. 

Edgar Allan Poe—On Hawthorne’s “Twice Told Tales.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
DRAMA, BOTH PROSE 
AND POETIC 


- ORIGIN OF DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 


The drama in England first assumes importance during 
the Elizabethan Period. We should expect, then, that 
lite -o much of the literary product of that era, it had 
its origin in the Greek and Latin:classics, then made ac- 
cessible to English writers. On the contrary, however, 
the germ of the English drama was purely English, and 
strangely enough was an outgrowth of the church ser- 
vice. This church service, or liturgy, was carried om in 
Latin throughout the Middle Ages, and accordingly was 
unintelligible to the greater part of the congregation. In 
order to render it attractive and vivid to the unlearned, 
the priests introduced at the times of the church year 
most impressive and important—Christmas, Easter, etc. 
—actual representations of the event commemorated, 
little primitive plays, staged in the chancel itself. Dia- 
logue helped to make the situation clear, and the action 
indicated in the biblical account was performed. Here, 
in conversation and action by the priests and choir in an 
- appropriate setting, we have the elements of drama; and 
embryo drama of this sort existed before the Norman 
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Conquest, not in England merely, but in many other 
parts of Europe as well. The Quem Queritis (Whom 
Seek Ye) is a very old liturgical drama of this sort, de- 
signed for presentation at Easter. The first stage in the 
secularization—separation from the church—of drama, 
was the moving of the tableau out into the churchyard, 
where it was visible to a greater audience; the next step 
was its removal altogether from the church precincts and 
its staging first in the marketplace, and later on moving 
floats ; and the final step was the substitution of laymen 
—people not of the clergy—for priests as actors, the sub- 
stitution of speaking for singing as the form of delivery, 
and the use of English instead of Latin in the dialogue. 
The process of secularization was continuous from about 
1250 to 1350. 


MEDIZ:VAL DRAMA. 


A. THE Mystery Pay. 
Mysteries were plays based directly on material taken 
from the Bible. The Sacrifice of Isaac, Noah’s Flood, 
and the Secunda Pastorum, or Second Shepherd’s 
Play, are mystery plays still accessible to the student’ 
in such collections as Manly’s Specimens of Pre- 
Shakespearean Drama, In the last two of these plays 
there is a sly element of humor at times, prophetic 
of the complete secularization of the drama. It be- 
came customary in certain towns of England, notably 
York, Chester, Townley, and Coventry, to combine a 
number of the mysteries into a cycle, a series cover- 
ing the whole biblical story from the Creation to the 
Day of Judgment. The individual plays constituting 
the cycle were staged each upon a large two-storied - 
float or pageant, and the entire succession of these 
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pageants would proceed through the streets of the 
town, aalting at successive spots while the actors on 
each pageant performed cheir parts. A spectator, ac- 
cordingly, could stand on the corner and in course of 
time behold the entire cycle. The actors now were 
members of the great Trades Guilds of the time; 
and one of these guild-members, called the Exposition 
or Doctor (teacher), always came out after the play 
and expounded the moral. Mysteries were in a flour- 
ishing state throughout the fifteenth century, and 
lasted nearly through the sixteenth, so that it is prob- 
able Shakespeare himself saw some of them in his 
boyhood, Stratford being near Coventry. 


. THE MIRACLE -PLAY. 

Miracles were plays based on the legends of the 
saints. The name in England, however, was com- 
monly applied to mysteries as well as to miracles 
proper. The first recorded presentation of a miracle 
play took place about 1100; and the play dealt with 
the life of St. Katharine. 


. THE Moratity Piay. 

Moralities were plays which gave a symbolical or 
allegorical representation of life, with the purpose of 
teaching a lesson. The characters were generally 
personified vices or virtues. The medizval morality 
most familiar to modern readers is Everyman, 
which has recently been revived and presented. 
Everywoman is a modern morality. 


. THE INTERLUDE. 
Moralities were at first very long, but gradually they 
«ended to grow shorter and to take on farcical ele- 
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ments; so that there emerged a practically new form, 
the interlude, or farce. An interlude, then, is a 
short, comic scene, probably intended to be played 
during or after a banquet. John Heywood, who lived 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, seems 
to have been practically the creator of this form in 
its finished state as it has been described here. With 
Heywood, the characters were no longer abstractions, 
but very human beings; and here again we see a step 
toward the removal of the drama from religious in- 
fluence. . 


Characteristics of these early plays which influenced 
the Shakespearean drama were among others these: the 
mysteries followed their sources carefully ; they regarded 
almost any kind of material as suitable for representa- 
tion; their structure was epic rather than dramatic—a 
fact which had its influence on Shakespeare’s chronicle- 
history plays; there was no separation between the comic 
and the tragic—resulting in a loss of unity but a gain 
in naturalness; the stage itself was purely symbolic, and 
represented whatever you cared to imagine at any par- 
ticular moment. A characteristic which did not survive 
in later drama was the desire to impress a moral lesson. 


RENAISSANCE INFLUENCES. 


The influence of the classical drama came to England 
through the theory of the Greek philosopher, Aristotle, 
and the practice of the Latin dramatists, Plautus, Ter- 
ence, and Seneca—Plautus and Terence, comic dramat- 
ists; and Seneca, a tragic dramatist. 


A. RENAISSANCE IDEAS OF A THEORY OF THE DRAMA. 
The interpretation of the classic rules of dramatic 
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construction was as follows:—A play must have five 
acts. It must preserve the “three unities”—that is, 
it must treat of one single course of action (unity 
of action) ; all this action must be supposed to take 
place within twenty-four hours (unity of time) ; and 
it must all occur in one place—within the walls of one 
city, for example (unity of place). Tragedy must 
deal with persons of high rank and with actual his- 
torical events. Comedy must deal with persons of 
low rank and with fictitious events. Comedy and 
tragedy must be kept distinct. Greek tragedies con- 
tain a chorus—a group, generally of townspeople— 
who are interested spectators of the main action, and 
who by their comments indicate the view of that ac- 
tion which the dramatist wishes the audience to take. 
The name has been taken over into certain early Eng- 
lish tragedies—Romeo and Juliet, for example—but 
the Chorus here is just one person; and his function, 
merely to speak a prologue announcing the theme of 
the play. 


. RENAISSANCE BORROWINGS FROM LATIN PRACTICE. 
Seneca, the strongest classic influence on English 
drama, was himself a borrower from the Greek, in 
themes if not in treatment, but the drama created 
by him falls far below the glorious achievement: of 
the Greeks. The elements of Senecan tragedy which 
affected English drama are these:, the tendency to 
make a character the personification of some one rul- 
ing passion rather than a mixture of many passions; 
the fondness for brutal and gory details in describing 
a calamity.; the tendency to use elaborate and high- 
flown eloquence in the dialogue. 
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Latin comedy, as practiced by Plautus and later by 
Terence, was rather of the rollicking type, and in the 
hands of Plautus particularly, often coarse. Certain 
stock situations of English comedy have their Latin 
parallels—mistaken identity, for example. Stock 
characters, too, such as the Braggart Soldier, mark 
Latin comedy, much as the Fool marks early English 
comedy. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


It has been said that Elizabethan drama is the result 
of about three quarters medizval liturgical influence and 
one quarter classical influence. One realizes something 
of this when one considers the different kinds of drama 
being written at the time that Shakespeare arrived in 
London, most of them destined to influence his work to 
some extent. 


A. TYPEs. 

1. There were the chronicle histories, plays based on 
actual and on legendary history, resembling the 
old mystery cycles in their loose, epic structure; 
and mingling comic and tragic elements in true 
medizval style. Shakespeare built on this foun- 
dation in writing such plays as Henry V and 
Richard IT and III. 

2. There were two types of comedy—the refined 
romantic comedy, which Shakespeare followed 
in As You Like It, and the popular realistic 
comedy, which was the forerunner of such plays 
as The Taming of the Shrew. 

3. There was the farce—a play of the lightest comic 
type, descended, as we have seen, from the me- 
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dizeval interlude. Shakespeare’s specimen of this 
form (modified by Latin influence) is A Comedy 
of Errors. ; 

4. There was the masque or mask, imported from 
Italy—a spectacular, pageant-like play, combining 
the attractions of beautiful costume and music and 
dancing. Shakespeare probably conceived A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream along these lines. 

5. There were the tragedy of blood and the tragedy 
of revenge—two closeély allied types of melodrama 
(drama of an exaggerated, tragic, and exciting 
type), which Thomas Kyd had introduced into 
England after the classic example of--Seneca. 
Shakespeare combined these-types in his Titus 
Andronicus. 

6. Finally, there was the example of Shakespeare’s 
great predecessor, Christopher Marlowe, whose 
plays were marked by these innovations: tragedy 
was extended to include among its characters 
people outside the nobility; unity was secured’ to 
the plays by the presence of one dominating char- 

acter, moved by one strong passion; the tone was 
elevated to heights of imagination and of tragic 
dignity; blank verse was used nobly for the stage 
for the first time in England. 


The Shakespearean plays appear to be a sort of com- 
pendium of all the tendencies of the time, and in 
themselves, neatly summarize the history of the Eng- 
lish drama. 


. PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS. 
Before discussing the structure of the Shakespearean 
plays, we shall need to define exactly a few terms, 
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some of which we have already assumed that the 
student understands in a general way. Drama is 
that form of literature which presents directly char- 
acter in action. The action generally takes the form 
of a struggle of some sort between opposing forces. 
These forces may be two persons or two ideas or even 
two conflicting tendencies within the same person. 
In any case, one of them always receives the sym- 
pathy of the spectator: one is, or represents, the 
“hero”; the other the spectator hopes to see defeated 
—the “villain,” or obstructing idea. The force 
which gains the sympathy of the spectator is known 


technically as the protagonist; the force which 


arouses the spectator’s hostility is known as the 
antagonist. A tragedy is that form of drama in 
which the protagonist is defeated. |The Shakespear- 
ean idea of tragedy involved not only the defeat, 
but also the death; of the protagonist. A comedy is 
that form of drama in which the protagonist is vic- 
torious. Our modern use of these terms conveys the 
additional characteristic of mood—a tragedy ex- 
pressing the mood of melancholy and depression 
fairly consistently throughout; and a comedy, the 
mood of amusement and fun. 


STRUCTURE OF THE SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA. 

We have suggested elsewhere that all forms of artis- 
tic narrative follow much the same development; and 
the student will find that the drama, in Shakespeare’s 
day and subsequently, conforms pretty closely to the 
analysis given for the novel (page 82). It begins, - 
that is, with the incentive moment, introduces expo- 
sition more or less incidentally, builds up a series of 
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connected events (the ascending action), all leading 
‘to a point of decisive importance (the crisis) ; after 
which (in the descending action), the results of the 
crisis disclose themselves, and lead to a solution in the 
conclusion. In a tragedy, this conclusion is known 
as the catastrophe. To apply this analysis to one of 
Shakespeare’s plays:—In Romeo and Juliet the open- 
ing quarrel between the servants and friends of the 
House of Capulet and those of the House of Mon- 
-tague, ending in the Prince’s threat of serious punish- 
ment for further breach of the peace, furnishes the 
incentive moment, thoroughly interesting the audience 
‘in what is to follow. The very circumstances of the 
quarrel-and the subsequent discussion of it put the 
audience in touch with the situation obtaining between 
the two families, and give the essential facts of the 
exposition. The acquaintance of Romeo and Juliet 
and its rapid ripening into\love and marriage, form 
the ascending action. The fatal quarrel between 
Romeo and Tybalt, Juliet’s cousin, issuing in the sen- 
tence of banishment for Romeo, constitutes the crisis. 
The descending action includes, and is made exciting 
‘by, the parental decision to marry Juliet to young 
Paris, the Friar’s plan for Juliet’s apparent death, and 
the miscarriage of his explanation to Romeo. Finally, 
the catastrophe involves the death, first of Romeo, 
and then of Juliet; and the play concludes with the 
reconciliation of the two hostile families, 


. TecHNIcAL TERMS Usep IN Drama. 

In addition to the preliminary definitions, there are 
a few further explanations which may help to make 
Shakespearean and subsequent drama and dramatic 
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criticism more intelligible to the student. In a 
tragedy, where the tone is pretty consistently sombre, 
- we are at certain moments required by the dramatist 
to rise,to unusual heights of tragic feeling. Now the 
very nature of strong feeling prevents our sustaining 
it for very long at a time. The student will recall 
that on occasions when he has been feeling intensely 
unhappy, somehow, after a while, he begins to cheer 
up a bit, not because the situation is improved at all, 
but merely because feeling so intense cannot be long 
sustained. Similarly, when one has been unusually 
hilarious, a strong reaction often follows in the form 
of a fit of depression. The dramatist realizes this fact 
of human nature, and to give us breathing time be- 
tween the moments of deepest emotion, he interpolates 
between these moments a scene in the contrasted key. 
In a tragedy we call such a scene comic relief. The 
Gravediggers’ scene in Hamlet, the Porter’s scene in 
Macbeth, the Nurse’s scenes in Romeo and Juliet are 
instances of comic relief. 
Another effective device of the dramatist is called 
dramatic irony. The audience, with its privilege of 
knowing what is going on in many different places, 
often has the advantage of the characters in the play: 
they do not know what is in store for them, but the 
audience does. Consequently, when a character be- 
trays by his words his ignorance of overhanging fate, 
the audience gets a curious thrill of combined pity 
and amusement and apprehension; and the device 
whereby this thrill is produced is called dramatic 
irony. For example, by overhearing the ominous 
conversation between Macbeth and his wife before 
Duncan’s visit, the audience knows into what relent- 
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less and bloody hospitality he is coming, and shudders 
at his unsuspecting comment as he approaches: 


This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 
When a character expresses the premonition of ap- 
proaching trouble, the audience is thereby prepared for 
it also. This dramatic device, called foreshadowing, 
is illustrated in these lines spoken by Juliet: 


O God! I have an ill-divining soul. 
Methinks I see thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. _ -- 


By dialogue in the dramatic sense is meant merely 
speech, not specifically speech between two persons. 
The soliloquy is a speech made by a character when 
he is alone, revealing his feelings and purposes. Per- 
haps the most famous example of the form is Ham- 
let’s speech beginning “To be or not to be.” Modern 
drama uses the soliloquy very rarely: the mental 
processes of the characters are revealed by other 
means. This is partly because the shape of our mod- 
ern stage makes it more remote from the audience 
than was that of Shakespeare’s day, and so renders 
such a convention unnatural. (By a convention is 
meant a dramatic usage, contrary to natural usages, 
which the audience yet accepts without criticism. 
Besides the soliloquy, another dramatic convention 
is the removal of the fourth wall of every room, so 
that we can look in.) Pantomine is action unaccom- 
panied by words, but conveying a distinct idea. A 
tableau is an effective grouping of characters at the 
end offa-seene. : 
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Of every serious drama the audience requires con- 
vincing motivation. That is, it requires that a cir- 
cumstance of any importance be prepared for before- 
hand and so appear to be the result of previous cir- 
cumstances. It would impress us as surprising and 
improbable, for example, to learn without preparation 
that Romeo ventured to attend a dance at the home 
of his bitterest enemy; but we have already been told 
that Romeo is greatly enamored of young Rosaline, 
and that Rosaline is old Capulet’s niece, and an in- 
vited guest. This motivates Romeo’s presence at the 
dance. In old Greek drama, at a crisis in the hero’s 
affairs a god or goddess would sometimes swoop 
down from Mount Olympus and carry off the youth 
to safety. The descent and rescue were performed 
on the stage in a sort of car, let down from above. 
Hence the expression “the god from the machine” 
—Latin, deus ex machina—applied to artificial and 
unconvincing motivation. 

Latin, too, are the directions for departure from the 
stage: exit means “he or she goes out”; exeunt, “they 
go out.” When a character soliloquizes a moment in 
the presence of other people, and his speech, by an- 
other dramatic convention, is not supposed to be heard 
by them, it is marked aside. , The action which a 
character uses on the stage—movements from one 
place to another, opening of a drawer, dropping of 
a handkerchief, etc—is technically known as stage 
business. The furniture and minor objects used on 
the stage constitute the stage properties. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all stage directions are from the 
standpoint of the actors, not the audience. Right and 
left are the actor’s right and left; upstage means — 
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toward the back of the stage; downstage, toward the 

front. The dramatis persone are the persons or 

characters of the drama. They are often arranged 

nowadays on the theatre program in the order of their 
_ first appearance on the stage. 


FE. THE ForM oF THE SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA. 
1. The Use of Prose and Verse. 
The precise reason why Shakespeare uses prose in 
one particular place and poetry in another is not 
always clear; but this’seems to be his general pro- 
cedure: he uses prose for the speech of lower-class 
characters, for most of the scenes of comic relief 
in the tragedies, for letters, and for scenes purely 
practical in nature; and he uses poetry everywhere 
else. The proportion of prose increases with 
Shakespeare’s maturity. 
2. Shakespearean Dramatic Blank Verse. 
a, END-STOPPED AND RUN-ON LINES. 
When a line ends with a pause, generally indi- 
cated by some mark of punctuation, it is called 
end-stopped; when the sense of it flows over 
into the next line without pause, it is called 
run-on. For example, the first full line below 
is run-on; the second and third lines, end- 
stopped : 
O Heavens, 
If you do love see men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 
‘Make it your cause; send down and take my 
part! 
In Shakespeare’s later plays there is a steady 
tendency toward run-on lines, making the dia- 
logue continuous. 
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b. RHYME. 
Shakespeare’s use of rhyme, frequent in the 
earlier plays, grows continually more sparing 
with his maturity. The most frequent use which 
he makes of it is in a couplet or two at.the end 
of scenes and acts, where it is often called a 
rhyme-tag. Act V, Scene i, of Romeo and 
Juliet, for example, concludes with this couplet: 


Come, cordial and not poison, go with me 
To Juliet’s grave; for there I must use thee. 


In the same play complete sonnets of the Shake- 
spearean form are imbedded in the blank verse 
at several points. 


F. THe PRroDUCTION oF PLAYS IN THE ELIZABETHAN 


AGE. 


I. The Theatres. 


Between the time of liturgical drama, when plays 
were presented either in the village marketplace. 
or on floats, and the erection of the first regular 
theatre (1576), performances were held in one 
of two places: either in the great halls of the 
castles, when, of course, only a noble audience wit- 
nessed the play; or else in the inn-yards. Eliza- 
bethan inns were generally built around a large 
courtyard, open to the sky, much as modern apart- 
ment houses often are. Galleries surrounded this - 
yard on all sides. At the end of such a courtyard 
the players could erect a platform extending into 
the yard,-and the better-class members of the 
audience could look on from the galleries, while 
the lower class stood in the yard itself. These 
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lower-class members of the audience were called, 
from their position, the groundlings. When the 
Puritan influence in London became so strong as 
to hinder the inn-yard performances, the players 
went outside the~city limits and built their own 
theatres. Some of these theatres were public and 
others private. The former were open to the sky, 
and were much larger than the latter, which were 
roofed over. Blackfriars was the most famous 
private theatre, and The Globe, the most famous 
public theatre. 

The structure of the Elizabethan stage differed 
much from that of our present-day stages. Instead 
of the “picture-frame” effect to which we are ac- 
customed to-day, with the stage extending back 
from the great proscenium arch, the early stage 
projected forward about halfway across the audi- 
torium into the audience. In the public theatres 
this front part was open to the sky, and of course 
could not be shut off by a curtain. This peculiarity 
accounts for the fact that at the end of all the 
Shakespearean tragedies, after the death of cer- 
tain characters, there follows a scene wherein the 
usual activities of life are resumed, among these 
activities being the removal of the dead bodies 
from the stage: naturally, the corpses could not 
arise and walk off in full view of the dispersing 
audience after the play was over. Behind this 
open stage was an inner stage, partly covered by 
a roof. Still farther back was a rear stage or 
alcove, and above this, the balcony stage. A loft 
for storing the stage properties was built over the 
covered. section of the inner stage. The plan will 
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be clearer to the student if he consults a diagram 
in any illustrated history of English literature. 


. The Setting. 


In Shakespeare’s day there was no scenery in the 
modern sense of the term. There may have been 
a curtain at the back to shut off the alcove, and 
there were probably many tapestries hung on the 
back wall of the alcove; but there was no painted 
scenery such as we are accustomed to seeing to- 
day. As a result, when the dramatist wished the 
audience to picture a beautiful moonlight night in 
a garden, he did not enlist the help of a stage 
artist and electrician, but he wrote lines of ravish- 
ing beauty, such as Shakespeare’s in The Merchant 
of Venice: 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 


Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, " 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 
When we realize that the imagination of the audi- 
ence had to triumph oyer the broad daylight in 
creating the illusion of moonlit loveliness, we see 
how great was the ,dramatist’s need of the power 
of vivid description. 

Of stage properties only the most elementary were 
used. These were symbolical ofan entire scene— 
a throne, for example, being used to suggest to the 
audience a throne-room with all its grandeur. 
There seem to have been plenty of simple moy- 
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able properties, such as trees, mossy banks, beds, 
tables, etc.; but no effort was made to reproduce 
in every detail an-entire scene so as to create the 
illusion of reality. 
. The Costumes. 
A curious convention of the Elizabethan theatre 
was the use of Elizabethan costumes for any and 
every scene presented, whatever its period. (We 
call such a deviation from historical accuracy an 
anachronism.) Julius Czsar, for example, ap- 
peared in the elaborate dress of an Elizabethan 
courtier. The costumes, possibly sometimes the 
discarded finery of wealthy gentlefolk, were very 
rich and beautiful, however, and their brilliance 
probably redeemed the stage from the bareness 
caused by the lack of elaborate scenery. 
. The Actorse 
The parts of women in Elizabethan Sais were 
taken by boys whose voices had not changed. 
There were no actresses. The standard of artis- 
tic excellence in acting pugs to Lee been high. 
. The Audience. 
Shakespeare’s audience was predominantly mascu- 
line. ‘Reputable women attended public theatres 
very little before 1600. In the men of the audi- 
ence two extremes were represented : there were the 
men of the nobility and “smart set,” the young law- 
yers of London, and the youths who wished to be 
thought rather gay; and there were representatives 
of the “rough, unwashed section of the commun- 
ity,” the: groundlings. The great middle class for 
the most: part ‘stayed away, influenced by the pre- 
vailing Puritan sentiment of the time. 


. 
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Shakespeare’s audience was much quicker than are 
our modern audiences at taking in poetry by the 
ear, and at appreciating plays on words. Shake- 
speare’s frequent employment of the pun (the 
use of a word in two senses, one serious and one 
humorous) was a concession to this taste of his 
public. 

Instead of our modern dislike of scenes of blood 
and horror on the stage, the Elizabethans had a 
considerable pleasure in such spectacles; similarly, 
their sense of delicacy was less developed than 
our own, and indecency of language did not offend 
them as it does us. Shakespeare preserves the 
decencies more than do most of his contemporaries, 
but even in the Shakespearean plays there are 
passages offensive to modern taste. 

The supernatural—ghosts and witches and fairies 
—still held the belief of most of the Elizabethans. 
What Shakespeare’s own attitude in the matter 
was, we do not know, but at least he satisfied the 
taste of his audience. 

If we remember that Shakespeare wrote his plays 
to be acted, not to be read, and that he had in mind 
always the audience of his own day, not the read- 
ers of later generations, we shall better under- 
stand the influence exerted on his plays by the 
conditions of stage and audience which we have 
been considering. 


RESTORATION DRAMA. 


Between the great period of Shakespeare and his suc- 
cessors in the drama and the accession of Charles II to 
the English throne there had intervened the period of 
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Puritan supremacy in England, and under its influence 
the theatres had been closed for eighteen years. 

The new drama which followed the restoration of the 
monarchy was an unworthy successor of the old: a comedy 
developed, which, while clever and amusing, was “light, 
witty, cynical, immoral—suited to the taste of the time.” 
Writers of tragedy turned to France for inspiration, as 
all Europe was doing, and began to produce a type of 
play called heroic, in which the heroic couplet replaced 
the Elizabethan blank verse, and “rant and pompous 
declamation” took the place of the true and intense feel- 
ing of the earlier day. 

This period is marked also by the introduction of a 
more modern staging and of women-actors. j 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COMEDY. 


Two sharply contrasted varieties of comedy flourished 
in the eighteenth century. 

The sentimental comedy reveled in emotion, ound 

carried pathos to the verge of absurdity. It was so tear- 
ful as scarcely to merit the name of comedy at all. Its 
main concern was with “genteel” characters. 

A second type, in harmony with the realistic temper 
of the eighteenth century, grew up under the hands. of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. The comedy of manners, as 
it was called, redeemed lighter drama from both the 
disrepute of Restoration days and the sentimentality of 
Goldsmith’s own contemporaries, and infused into it a 
new life by its faithful picture of the society of the time, 
both high and low, and by its loving delineation of the 
humor in men and manners. 
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THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY DRAMATIC REVIVAL. 


Following the vogue of the Comedy of Manners came 
a long barren period in dramatic history.’ Closet drama 
(drama intended for reading rather than for stage pres- 
entation) was produced in some quantity and of consid- 
erable excellence; but practically no memorable acting 
drama was written in the nineteenth century. With the 
dawn of the twentieth century, however, there appeared 
a new generation of dramatists, and the production and 
the popularity of good drama grow steadily. Certain 
special phases of this new drama require mention. 


A. CONDITIONS IN THE THEATRE. 
1. The Repertory Theatre. 
Because the production of plays is a form of busi- 
ness as well as a form of art, a producer must 
, consider about any play whether or not it will 
draw an audience large enough to make it a finan- 
cial success. As a result, the larger but less culti- 
vated section of the community has often dictated 
the selection of plays. For that reason, the theatre 
which is primarily a business venture has been 
called the commercial theatre. With the general 
re-awakening of interest in the drama which came 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century, there 
came also the realization that if the best interests 
of the art were to be served, theatrical productions 
must be made independent of large financial profit ; 
and there grew up as a result a number of 
repertory theatres, on both sides of the water, 
endowed either by the State or by public-spirited 
individuals. With support thus guaranteed at the 
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outset, such theatres could: afford to present the 
best drama, irrespective of its appeal to the larger 
section of the community. The stock company was 
engaged—a group of actors permanently associ- 
ated together—and new plays which promised well 
were made a part of their repertory; that is, of 
the group of plays they were prepared to produce. 
2. The Little Theatre. 

Similar to the Repertory-Theatre movement in its 
effort to make the drama independent of commer- 
cial motives is the Little-Theatre movement. Here 
expenses are minimized by simplifying the setting, 
selecting a small building for the theatre, and some- 
times utilizing unpaid talent from the community 
instead of paying actors. These theatres are often 
supported by subscription—a method which in- 
sures the payment of expenses regardless of the 
success of individual plays. The movement has 
spread rapidly and has assumed especial impor- 
tance in small communities, where setting, proper- 
ties, and costumes, as well as acting and stage di- 
rection, are in the hands of unpaid volunteers. 


B. Forms or CONTEMPORARY DRAMA. 
1. The One-Act Play. 
Especially well adapted for production in the Little 
Theatres is the one-act play, a form which has 
developed recently from a humble beginning into 
great artistic excellence. Because so many theatre- 
goers are in the habit of arriving late, it became 
something of a fashion in London during the last 
century to preface the real play of the evening by 
a curtain-raiser—a playlet of utilitarian character. 
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“Sir James Matthew Barrie is usually credited 
with being the first in England to write one-act 
plays intended to be grouped in a single produc- 
tion.” As developed by him and by other noted 
playwrights the form has acquired a technique of 
its own. It is not merely a short play, but “shows 
the same relation to the full length play as the 
short-story shows to the novel.” It must attain 
absolute singleness of effect, and it does so by 
cutting out every divergence from the straight line 
of the action. A single theme is to be developed, 
and, as in the case of the short-story, it must be 
suggested at the outset and kept in sight throughout. 
“The single dominant theme for its dramatic ex- 
pression calls also for a single situation developing 
to a single climax.” Because it must achieve its 
effects in so brief a time and with such economy 
of means, the one-act play calls for very great 
technical skill. 


. The Fantasy. 


The fantasy, a play wherein imagination has its 
way with us, unrestricted by probability, is a mod- 
ern vogue. It has been exquisitely handled by 
J. M. Barrie in Peter Pan. 


. Other Tendencies. 


We shall have occasion to speak more fully later of 
the revival of interest in the romantic past of Ire- 
land. (pages 375 and 428) ; it concerns us here only 
in its connection with the drama. Plays based on 
legendary Gaelic history appeared in considerable 
numbers early in this century, and initiated a new 
poetic and romantic type of drama, which has 
had an influence beyond the limits of Ireland itself. 
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Symbolical drama, wherein the action shadows 
forth an abstract truth which is really the theme 
of the play, has had considerable vogue in the 
hands of the Belgian playwright Maeterlinck and 
the French Rostand. The Blue Bird, familiar to 
American readers and playgoers, illustrates the 


type. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Explain clearly the origin of English drama and its 
development up to the Elizabethan Age. 

2. Enumerate the several tendencies in dramatic theory 
which helped to determine Shakespeare’s dramatic prac- 
tice. 

3. Explain fully the conditions of play production in 
the Elizabethan theater; and show the effect produced 
by these conditions on Shakespeare’s work. 

4. Discuss the resemblances and the differences be- 
tween the structure of a play and that of a novel. 

5. Characterize briefly the drama of the Restoration; 
and name one representative dramatist of the period. 

6. Describe the Comedy of Manners; and name its 
two most famous English practitioners. 

7. What efforts are being made in our own day to 
encourage and to popularize good drama? 

8. Show that the modern one-act play is really a new 
dramatic form. 

g. Describe the influence exerted by Ireland on the 
modern drama. 

10. Define the following terms connected with the 
drama: secularization; mystery; miracle; morality; in- 
terlude; “three unities’; farce; masque; melodrama; 
comic relief; irony; pantomime; soliloquy ; dramatis per- 
sone; foreshadowing; closet drama; stock company; 
fantasy. 


1. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA. 
iG: 
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PART TWO 
CHAPTER SY, 


ENGLISH WRITERS AND agers 
WORK 


THE CELTIC PERIOD (UP TO ABOUT 670). 


. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Properly speaking, the literature produced in Britain 
up to the Anglo-Saxon invasion is not English at all; 
but there was much in this early creative work which, 
in its spirit and its subject-matter, influenced all sub- 
sequent literature. 

The Celts, the race occupying Britain when our 
Saxon forefathers entered it, comprised two differ- 
ent branches, one of which dwelt in Scotland and 
Ireland, and the other in Britain—the modern 
England and Wales. These two branches re- 
sembled each other, however, more than they dif- 
fered ; and some of their common characteristics were 
these:—They possessed what we call nowadays “the 
artistic temperament”—that is, they were keenly sen- 
sitive to beauty, especially in its gayer and more 
colorful forms; they were highly emotional, feeling 
intensely, though briefly ; they were imaginative, and 
they lived so close to nature, and knew its moods and 
mysteries so well that they peopled it in their imagi- 
nation with fairies and demons and other mythological 
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beings. Many of these characteristics are very ap- 
parent in the modern Irish people, and certain of them 
also in the French, who are of Celtic origin. With- 
out the Celtic influence, our literature would lack 
much of its charm. 


i 


. LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT. 


The work of the Celts in literature, like that of all 
other early peoples, preceded the ability to record it 
in writing; and thus the Bards were of prime im- 
portance, for they made and sang and preserved in 
their memories the songs of the Celtic people. Most 
of this literature, which in later days was recorded in 
writing, has as its subject matter the early legends 
and myths and superstitions of the race. The modern 
revival of interest in all things Celtic (page 375) 
has given to English readers translations of much of 
this primitive material, which convey an excellent idea 
of the race. Among the most famous legends are 
those which cluster around the names of Conchobar, 
Deirdre, and Cuchulain. The following description 
of the last-named, which we quote from a translation 
of one of these legends, shows something of the char- 
acter of the Gaelic style: 


Within the chariot a dark sad man, comeliest of 
the men of Erin. 

Around him a beautiful crimson five-folded tunic, 
fastened at its opening on his white breast with a 
brooch of inlaid gold, against which it heaves beat- 
ing in full strokes. A shirt with a white hood, in- 
terwoven red with flaming gold. Seven red dragon 
gems on the ground of either of his eyes. Two 
blue-white, blood-red cheeks, that breathe forth - 
a ete flashes of fire. A ray of love burns in 

is look. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Describe briefly the Celtic temperament and its 
influence upon English literature. 
_ 2. What was the character of the“early literary work 
of the Celts? 

3. Name three famous legendary personages about 
whom many Celtic stories have clustered. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD (670-1066). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. ; 
The Teutonic race, which crowded out the Celts, 
differed from them in most of the essentials of char- 
acter. Instead of the sentimental, emotional temper, 
they were possessed of a steady, sensible, practical 
disposition. They were doggedly brave, but not spec- 
tacularly so, as were the Celts. Instead of the play- 
ful Celtic imagination, they showed a rather sombre 
sense of the mystery of life, and a corresponding 
depth of religious feeling. Especially strong was 
their belief that Fate is mighty and unavoidable. 
Everywhere in their literature we see traces of this 
fatalism, and of their two main practical concerns— 
battle and the sea. 
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B. Lirerary ACHIEVEMENT. 


1. In Poetry. 


Poetry was part of the daily life of the early 
English. It lent fire to their fighting, solemnity to 
their religion, and charm to their every-day occu- 
pations. Aside from such incidental singing, how- 
ever, at least one notable poetic achievement marks 
these very early days. The epic Beowulf is a poem 
of some three thousand lines, written in the 
characteristic alliterative verse of the time, and 
celebrating the “battle of a man against three 
monstrous and mysterious incarnations of the 


powers of evil.” The quiet heroism of man, the 


dark and pitiless forces of nature, and of monsters 
outside the realm of nature, form the central in- 
terest of the story. A few lines from the Beowulf 
in modern English will indicate its character. 
These lines (quoted from Charlton M. | Lewis’s 
The Beginnings of English Literature) describe the 
home of the monster Grendel and his mother: 


They dwell in a wilderness by wolves haunted, 
Where the fen-path winds by windy headlands 
And the mountain waterfall is mist-shrouded. 
Not many miles hence the mere standeth. 
There in hoary whiteness forests overhang, 
Leaning over the water with roots interlocked, 
And fires are flaming horridly on the flood, 

A nightly wonder. 


Beowulf is heathen in spirit, and its authorship 
is unknown; but around the year 670 appeared 
a Christian poet whom we know by name—Cad-— 
mon. A plain, unlettered man whom divine in- 
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spiration induced to become a monk, Czdmon 
wrote poetical paraphrases of parts of the Bible 
and other religious works. (A paraphrase is a 
“translation” of somewhat difficult poetical lan- 
guage into simpler prose form, making only such 
changes as clarify the sense. We may paraphrase 
passages from Shakespeare, for example, changing 
them into modern English to make them easier to 
understand. ) 

Following Ceedmon came a whole school Akg writers 
‘of similar character. Of the collected poems of 
the group it is not certain which are the work of 
Czdmon, and which, that of his followers. 

There followed another group of religious poets, 
whose work is based largely on the lives of the 
saints. The greatest member of this group is 
Cynewulf, who lived, apparently, late in the eighth 
century. Convinced of the brevity of joy and 
of life, Cynewulf appears to have turned to re- 
ligion for consolation. In the Christ he has given 
us a poem treating of “the threefold coming of 
Christ—his birth, his ascension, and his advent at 
the last judgment.” The final note of the poem 
is one of bliss and triumph—a picture of the joys 
of Paradise... Cynewulf is the first English poet 
whose work is personal—more lyric than epic.in 
its tone. In addition to his religious works he 
would appear to have written certain poems in the 
form of riddles. 

We have touched here upon only the outstanding 
names of the Anglo-Saxon Period, because that 
period is remote from the interests of such modern 
readers as are not primarily scholars. 
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2. In Prose. ‘ 

Most of the prose of the period was written in 
Latin, the language of learning; but Bede, one of 
the great figures of the seventh and early eighth 
centuries, translated the Gospel of St. John into 
English, A much more far-reaching influence on 
the English language, however, was that of King 
Alfred, who has been already mentioned (page 
61) as the founder of English prose. Among 
the most important of Alfred’s translations were 
that of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and that of 
Boethius’s Consolations of Philosophy. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a record of happenings in 
England from the middle of the fifth century to 
the middle of the twelfth, was revised and edited 
in Alfred’s reign, and was continued long after his 
death. Religion and history, as we have already 
noted, were the main subjects of ‘prose in the 
Anglo-Saxon Period. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe briefly the temperament of the early Teu- 
tonic invaders of Britain; and. name the outstanding 
characteristics of their view of life. 

2. Describe the subject matter and the form of the 
Old English epic Beowulf. 

_ 3. Characterize briefly the work of the following 
Anglo-Saxon writers: Cadmon; Cynewulf; Alfred; 
Bede. 
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THE ANGLO-NORMAN PERIOD (1066-1300). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. - 
The Normans were by origin a Serhens sate 
racially related to the English; but, settling in Nor- 
mandy,. which they had conquered, they adopted 
something of the Latin tongue of their new neighbors ; 
and it was the composite language resulting, the 
Norman-French, which they brought to England in 
1066. The Normans were a quick, open-minded, suc- 
cessful race, with unusual faculty for.ruling; and it 
did not take them very long to impress their alien 
but more advanced civilization upon the English. 
Fond of learning, skilled at building, polished in man- 
ners, they gradually cultivated their rougher neighbors 
and changed the entire current of the oa of 
those neighbors. 

Typical of the entire Anglo-Norman Period is the 
institution of chivalry. By chivalry is meant a gen- 
eral ideal of conduct and manners; in this ideal was 
involved the devoted service of religion, shown mainly 
in the use of strength and personal sacrifice to. succor 
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the weak, especially women; and with this service 
went that idealization of women and of love which 
has given the period its romantic character. 

One of the favorite interests of the knights of the 
period was the quest—a pursuit of some symbol con- 
nected with religion, such as the lost Holy Grail; an- 
other knightly activity was the tournament or joust 
—a magnificent and spectacular form of combat. 
The society which followed these ideals and pursuits 
was organized on a plan known as the feudal system, 
which had been imported from France. To quote from 
the valuable handbook of George F. Reynolds and 
Garland Greever, The Facts and Backgrounds of 
Literature: “The king was the head of the feudal 
state, but was often no more powerful than some 
of the great nobles. They had large retinues and 
hosts of fighting men holding land in fealty to them 
as they held their own estates from the king. They 
kept their land in subjection by building massive 
castles. The estates were scattered about the coun- 
try; each had its manor house, and one or more vil- 
lages. In these villages lived the various classes of 
farmers and laborers; the freemen, the villeins, the 
serfs, and in some districts in the earlier centuries, 
the slaves. In town the principal classes were the 
merchants and the artisans, organized into their vari- 
ous guilds. A large part of the population was de- 
pendent upon the church. Important groups thus 
dependent were the parish priests (the secular clergy, 
responsible to their bishops); the monks and nuns 
living in monasteries, abbeys, and convents (the 
regular clergy, because following the rule of life of - 
their various orders) ; and the friars, at first pledged 
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to poverty and wandering about the country, but later 
gathered into establishments which became very 
wealthy.” 

A vivid picture of the feudal system is given in Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, and perhaps the most inspiring presentation 
of the ideals of chivalry in Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King. 


. LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT. 

1. In Poetry. 
Not long after the Conquest, the Normans in both 
France and England began to develop a flourishing 
literature. It consisted mainly of long narrative 
poems, dealing at first with the martial achieve- 
ments of real or legendary heroes, and later with 
two other themes as well: religion and romantic 
love. Of these poems of chivalry, some of the 
most famous dealt with Charlemagne and King 

Arthur, 
We have already noted (pages 35-36) the changes 
in poetic form introduced by the Normans.’ We 
can see clearly the interaction of the new Norman 
element with the old Anglo-Saxon in Layamon’s 
poem Brut (a name derived from that of Brutus, 
great-grandson of A®neas, and legendary founder 
of New Troy, or London). This poem, written 
by an Englishn.an, records in metrical verse, char- 
acteristically Norman, the legendary history of 
Britain, which Layamon had read in a Latin ver- 
sion written by the Welshman, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. The composite nature of this achievement 
is an index of the many forces going to make Eng- 
lish literature. 
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The effect of French themes and the French tem- 
perament was to soften and brighten the serious 
English genius; and the result appears clearly in 
the English songs of the thirteenth century. The 
Cuckoo Song shows the lighter touch caught from 
France. We quote here a modernized version: 


Summer is a-coming in, 

Loud sing cuckoo; 

Groweth seed and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood new, 
Sing cuckoo, cuckoo. 

Ewe bleateth after lamb, 

Cow after calf calls, 

Bullock sterteth, buck verteth, 
Merrily sing cuckoo, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, well sings the cuckoo, 
So sweet you never knew, 

Sing cuckoo, now sing cuckoo. 


It was probably during the thirteenth century that 
a ballad-literature was beginning to accumulate in 
oral form. Of that literature we have already 
spoken (pages 49-53), and shall have occasion to 
speak again briefly in connection with the eigh- 
teenth-century ballad revival (page 240). 


. In Prose. 


A very large majority of the prose works of the 
Anglo-Norman Period were written in Latin, and 
so scarcely belong to English literature at all, and 
need not concern us here. 


. In the Drama. 


The beginning of the liturgical cae belongs to 
this period, but because it has been dealt with so 
fully elsewhere (pages 100-101), we shall not stop 
to discuss it here. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Describe briefly the Norman temperament and the 
influence it exerted upon the literature produced in Eng- 
land after the Conquest. 

2. Describe the characteristic Norman institution of 
chivalry. 

3. Discuss the character and the variety of Anglo- 
Norman literary work. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A REAL ENGLISH 
LITERATURE (1300-1400). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
The time which we have been discussing belongs to 
the Medizval Period, or the Middle Ages. These 
are terms used loosely to indicate the period from 
the eighth to the fifteenth century. These years were 
characterized by narrowness of mental outlook and 
’.. scholarship, and by so dominant an influence from the 
Church that “otherworldliness” was the common reli- 
gious attitude, and the things of this world were more 
or less distrusted and despised. 
The period of which we are now about to speak came 
close to the end of the long Dark Ages, so-called, and 
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just at the dawn of that new light of Italian culture 
which we shall see at its height in the period just 
succeeding—that of the Renaissance. Thus, as we 
should expect, the century from 1300 to 1400 con- 
tains both medizval and Renaissance elements; and 
the greatest of its writers, Chaucer, stands at the 
parting of the ways. 

Some of the symptoms of change which were abroad 
were these :—There was a new value set upon labor, 
owing chiefly to the mowing down of great masses 
of the population by the Black Death, a terrible pes- 
tilence which swept Europe during the latter half of 
the fourteenth century: when the laborers became 
few, their value increased, their condition was viewed 
with more interest, and their opinions received with 
more respect. The establishment of the Commons as 
a distinct branch of the British Parliament helped to 
raise the status of the people as contrasted with the 
king and the nobles. Moreover, there grew up a crit- 
ical attitude toward the Court, which. had formerly 
been regarded with reverence only. This critical 
temper of mind extended toward the Church as well, 
and lessened its medizval prestige and dominance. 
There was a rapidly growing discontent with many 
of the corrupt practices of that medieval Church, 
especially with the sale of pardons. The ground was 
ripe for the seed of the Reformation in the Church, 
and for the seed of the Renaissance in the realm of 
literature and art. 


B. LirerARY ACHIEVEMENT. 
1. In Poetry. 


We shall omit altogether mention of the minor } 
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literary work of this fairly prolific period, and con- 

centrate attention on such names as rise above the 

general level of excellence. 

a. Four Romances. 

From the Welsh Marches four poems of un- 
usual charm and excellence have come down to 
us, probably the work of a single author. These 
are Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, a ro- 
mance of chivalry with a distinct moral purpose 

- and a keen appreciation of the beauty of nature; 
Cleanness and Patience, two poems written to 
enjoin the virtues indicated by their titles; and 
The Pearl, a beautiful elegy in allegorical lan- 
guage, written with the purpose of consolation. 

b. William Langland. 

- Nothing shows more clearly the growing impor- 
tance ofthe English people than the hearing 
given to their spokesman, William Langland. 

- Poor all his life, Langland well understood the 
troubles of the poor, and looked into their hearts 
as even his contemporary, Chaucer, could not 
‘do, from lack of first-hand knowledge. The 
Vision of Piers Plowman is an allegory teach- 
ing a serious, though not an original, solution of 
the problems of life: that the two redeeming 
principles are work and love; “that to fear God 
and keep his commandments is the whole duty 
of man.” But Langland is satirist as well as 
preacher, and he leaves unwhipped no single 
abuse of the time, whether in the Church or the 
marketplace or the Court—the world of the 
rich or the world of the poor. From the stand- 
point of poetic merit, Langland leaves much to 
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be desired ; his style is rough and often uncouth, 
and he uses the old Saxon alliterative verse in- 
stead of the smoother Norman measures: in 
earnestness and passion, however, Langland has 
few superiors, and there is an originality in his 
writing which gives it dignity. (It should be 
added here that doubt has recently been thrown 
upon Langland’s authorship of Piers Plowman. 
Until another sponsor for the work is named, 
however, his name will doubtless continue to 
be connected with it.) 


. Geoffrey Chaucer (about aie aves): 


(1) Biographical Note. 
If Chaucer understood many different 
classes of society, many different occupa- 
tions, and most of the common experiences 
of life, it was because his own career was 
unusually varied and rich. Early drawn 
into Court life as a page, although not him- 
self of noble birth, Chaucer came under the 
influence of the atmosphere of chivalry so 
prevalent there, and also of the French 
culture which was the vogue of the time. 
He seems to have been familiar with 
Latin, to have had a lifelong familiarity 
with French, and to have been a great 
reader. This interest in scholarship, how- 
ever, did not prevent Chaucer from taking 
the keenest pleasure in more practical af- 
fairs. He served in the army, was made 
prisoner of war, was ransomed by the king, 
and later entered into his service as “valet 
of the King’s chamber.’ He performed 
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successfully at least seven different diplo- 
matic missions to the courts of other Euro- 
pean monarchs, and thereby came into con- 
tact with the beginning of the Italian 
Renaissance, which was so strongly to color 
his own later work. He seems to have 
married, at a date unknown; and as the 
result of a change of monarchy, to have 
lost his fortune and suffered comparative 
poverty for a time. A subsequent return 
of prosperity came too late to benefit him 
greatly. He died on October 25th, 1400. 
(2) Work. seen 
(a) French Period (up to 1373). 
Chaucer’s early works were the result 
of his study of French masters, and 
they are on French subjects and in 
the French mode and mood. We have 
spoken of the entrance of fixed verse 
forms into English (pages 37-39) 3-we 
can find examples of many of them in 
the work of Chaucer. The Compleynte 
to Pitie and The Dethe of Blaunche the 
Duchesse are poems written under 
French inspiration; and in addition to 
such original work, Chaucer translated 
into English verse the Romaunt de la 
Rose and other French poems. 
(b) Italian Period (1373-1385). 
A trip to Italy, already in the early 
flowering of its Renaissance, turned 
Chaucer’s: attention toward the work 
. of Dante, of Petrarch, and of Boccac- 
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(¢) 


cio. Under the influence of these 
writers, though not in Italy, he worked 
for over ten years, producing among 
other poems Troilus and Criseyde, the 
Hous of Fame, and the Parliament of 
Foules. 

English Period (1386-1400). 

It was Boccaccio whose example dic- 
tated the form of Chaucer’s greatest 
and most thoroughly English literary 
achievement—the Canterbury | Tales. 
Boccaccio’s Decamerone is a group of 
distinct stories held together by a 
simple expedient: ‘A number of gay 
lords and ladies leave Florence during 
the plague, and, sitting together in a 
beautiful garden, they amuse them- 
selves by telling the tales that form the 
main part of the work.” As a setting 
for his Canterbury Tales Chaucer 
chooses an even happier situation. A 
group of pilgrims gather at the Tabard 


Inn in Southwark, just across the river 


from London, and plan a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket 
at Canterbury. They agree to relieve 
the tedium of the journey by telling 
stories—each member of the party 
being responsible for two tales going 
and the same number returning. This 
situation, together with a vivid descrip- _ 
tion of the members of the party, con- 


stitutes the Prologue. The pilgrims, 
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thirty-three in all, are chosen from 
every rank and nearly every occupation 
of the time, and serve to give a won- 
derfully lively and complete picture of 
English life. The stories which they 
tell are characteristic of the tellers as 
well as interesting in themselves, and 
thus supplement the characterizations 
in the Prologue. The more conspicu- 
ous among the pilgrims are a Knight, 
a Squire, a Prioress, a Monk, a Friar, 
a Merchant, a Clerk, a Sergeant-at- 
Law, a Franklin (farmer), a -Cook, 
a Doctor of Physic, the Wife of Bath, 
a Parish Priest, a Ploughman, and a 
Miller; and the tales which they tell 
are equally varied. There is a story of 
chivalry—the Knight’s Tale of Pala- 
mon and Arcite; there are two stories 
of womanly constancy—the Clerk’s 
Tale of Griselda, and the Man of 
Lawe’s Tale of Constance; there is a 
story of religious miracle—The Prior- 
ess’s Tale; and there are anecdotes of 
coarse humor, not unwelcome to the 
taste of the time, told by the Miller, 
the Wife of Bath, and others of the 
lower order. In the intervals between 
stories we are recalled to the pilgrims 
themselves, and thus made to feel the 
unity and continuity of the plan. A 
quotation from the Prioress’s Tale was 
given on page 40; and a character- 
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ization of that lady, from the Prologue, 
follows: 


Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hire smylyng was ful symple 
and coy; 

Her gretteste ooth ne was but by 
seynte Loy; 

And sche was cleped madame Eng- 
lentyne. 

Ful wel sche sang the servise devyne, 

Entuned in hire nose ful semely. 


At mete wel i-taught was sche with- 
alle, 

Sche leet no morsel from hire lippes 
falle, 

Ne wette hire fyngres in hire sauce 
deepe. 


But for to speken of hire conscience, 

Sche was so charitable and so pitois, 

Sche wolde weepe if that sche sawe 
a mous 

Caught in a trappe, if it were deed 
or bledde. 


The musical quality of Chaucer’s verse 
will not be appreciated unless the stu- 
dent understands that a final e was 
generally pronounced as a separate syl- 
lable, and that the vowels are sounded 
as they are in French or Latin, not 
with their modern English pronuncia- 
tion. 
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2. In Prose. 
a. John Wyclif (about 1324-1384). 

Prophetic of the freedom of thought ushered 
in by the Protestant Reformation was the teach- 
ing of the student and cleric John Wyclif. The 
earlier writings of Wyclif were in Latin, but 
they were distinctly modern in their critical and 
independent attitude toward authority in Church 
affairs. England, at this time, was, of course, 
still Roman Catholic, but her later emancipation 
from the spiritual headship of the Pope was 
foreshadowed in Wyclif’s somewhat hostile at- 
titude toward the pomp and ceremony associated 
with that prelate. More important still was the 
scholar’s exhortation to follow the dictates of 
the Bible directly and rely less on the interpre- 
tations of the priests. In order to make this 
direct reference possible, Wyclif set about 
translating the entire Bible into English. With 
two assistants, he completed his translation in 
five years, and gave us in 1383 “the greatest 
monument of our prose literature.’ To be sure, 
it is the Authorized Version of 1611 which has 
influenced so deeply the writers of subsequent 
times, but that version itself owes much to the 
spirit and music of Wyclif’s translation. A quo- 
tation from the Wyclif Bible follows: 


Forsothe when Jhesus hadde comen doun fro 
the hil, many cumpanyes folewiden hym. 
And loo! a leprouse man. cumminge wor- 
shipide hym, sayinge: Lord, gif thou wolt, 
thot maist make me clene. And Jhesus 
holdynge forthe the hond, touchide hym say- 
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inge, I wole, be thou maad clene. And anoon 
the lepre of hym was clensid. 


b. Sir John Mandeville. 
The name attached to the book of travel The 
Voyages and Travels of Sir John Mandeville 
seems to indicate the actual record of an actual 
person; but as we have already seen elsewhere 
(page 76), the travels were largely fictitious, 
and so, apparently was the traveller. The book 
was written originally in French, probably by 
Jean de Bourgogne; the English translator or 
adaptor is unknown. The account of a trip to 
the Holy Land, which is the substance of the 
story, is made vastly more entertaining by the 
marvels which adorn it—men with but one foot, 
which serves them as umbrella and sunshade at 
need; griffins and giants and monstrosities of 
various kinds. And all these wonders are re- 
counted in a phlegmatic, matter-of-course way 
which makes them singularly convincing. 
c. Other Prose Writers. 

Chaucer himself has given us some prose, and 
there were other interesting authors of less note, 
during this period—among them, Richard Rolle, 
the mystic, and John of Trevisa, the translator 
of Latin writings; but we shall not pause for a 
consideration of their work. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why is the fourteenth century regarded as a tran- 
sition time? 
2. Describe fully the work of Geoffrey Chaucer, with 
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especial reference to (a) foreign influences in his writ- 
ing; (b) the Canterbury Tales as a mirror of fourteenth- 
century English life. 

3. Describe briefly the work of the minor poets of 
Chaucer’s day. 

4. Explain the importance in literary history of the 
work of John Wyclif. 
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THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE (1400-1637). 


A. THE DAWN OF THE RENAISSANCE (1400-1509). 
1. General Characteristics. 
We have seen in the writings of Chaucer the strong 
influence exerted by the example of the great 
Italians, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. From 
Chaucer’s time onward this inspiration from Italy 
was making itself felt in England with continually 
increasing force until its culmination in the great 
creative work of the Elizabethan Age. Through- 
out the fifteenth century preceding, however, its 
workings were obstructed by a state of political 
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unrest, by war, and by the absence of men of con- 
spicuous genius to be its mouthpieces. The most 
notable work of the century, Malory’s Morte 
d’ Arthur was written in prose, and went back for 
its inspiration in true medizval fashion to the 
remote and legendary past. What cherishing there 
was of the “New Learning” from Italy was gravely. 
hindered by the execution, for political reasons, of 
many of its promoters; and it was not until close 
upon the end of the century that the University of 
Oxford recovered from its long decline and began 
to instruct its students in Greek, the language most 
cultivated during the period of the “Revival of 
Learning.” The group of “Oxford Reformers,” 
including William Grocyn, Thomas Linacre, John 
Colet, Desiderius Erasmus of Holland, and Sir 
Thomas More, made their university the centre 
of humanism, as the New Learning was called 
in England, and gave it a moral and religious color- 
ing notably lacking in Italy at the time. Besides 
the preparation of the soil through educational 
means, there was another event of the fifteenth 
century which helped to hasten the flowering of 
the sixteenth. In 1479 William Caxton introduced 
into England from the Low Countries the new. 
art of printing—the means whereby the work of 
the leaders of. thought was to find its way freely 
among the people. 

Finally, at the very close of the century began that 
remarkable series of explorations and discoveries 
which pushed: back the horizon thousands of miles, 
before men’s eyes, and opened up a new sphere 
for the exercise of their imaginations. 
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2. Literary Achievement. 
@ IN POETRY. 
The earlier poets of the Mere Therade Oc- 
cleve (or Hoccleve) and John Lydgate—fol- 
lowed as closely in Chaucer’s footsteps as men 
were able to do who lacked inspiration of their 
own. They are for the most part dull and long- 
winded. John Skelton, who lived somewhat 
later, was at least original, in that he intro- 
duced a verse-form all his own—short, allitera- 
tive lines, rich in rhyme, laden with learned for- 
eign quotations, and hurried to the point of in- 
coherence. But Skelton’s unusual and satirical 
style is marred by coarseness and wordiness, and 
he produced no great work. The only real 
flourishing of the poetic gift was in Scotland. 
Thither King James I carried back from an 
eighteen-year imprisonment in England, some- 
thing of the spirit of Chaucer, and in the King’s 
Quair, a love-poem generally attributed to him, 
we find suggestions of the Chaucerian influence. 
Robert Henryson was another Scottish follower 
of Chaucer. But the most notable name of the 
time is that of William Dunbar, an earlier 
Robert Burns, vigorous, witty, vivid, and coarse, 
yet sensitive to the beauty of nature. Even more 
memorable than the work of any poet of the 
time whose name we know, however, is the 
ballad-literature of the period, a steady growth 
from the preceding age. Many of our loveliest 
ballads, date probably from this century. 
b. IN PROSE. 
In law, history, and healer omucts effective 
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writing was done at this time: but there was 
only one work of permanent literary value. The 
Morte d’Arthur of Sir: Thomas Malory, from 
which a quotation has been given (page 62), 
is “the greatest prose-romance of our literature, 
the accepted version of the national legend.” 
‘Malory did more than merely gather together 
and translate the legends about the Celtic King 
Arthur, existing mainly in French form: he sup- 
plied such connecting links as were necessary 
and unified the entire group by the spirit of 
romance and by the charm of his flowing style. 
A notable work of the period, written, however, 
in Latin, not English, was Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia—the account of an imaginary and ideal 
commonwealth. The title has come to stand for 
any ideal but impracticable plan for society and 
has even given us an adjective, utopian. 


B. PROGRESS OF THE RENAISSANCE (1509-1579). 
1. General Characteristics. 
During the reign of Henry VIII, a monarch of 
very unusual literary taste and ability, the Italian 
stimulus spread beyond the universities in Eng- 
land, and entered the Court. Both poetry and 
prose flourished under the new inspiration, and, 
while this period was entirely eclipsed by that 
following, it is not unworthy us admiration. 
2. Literary Achievement. 
a. IN POETRY. 
The Court poets of this time, of whom King 
Henry himself was one, are often called the 
Courtly Makers—the word poet itself is de- 
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rived from the Greek verb “to make.” Fore- 
most among them were Sir Thomas Wyatt (or 
Wyat) and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. 
The former, who was somewhat the elder, was 
the pioneer in the work with which we connect 
both their names: the introduction into English 
poetry of Italian style and Italian verse-forms. 
Wyatt introduced the sonnet-form into England, 
and was probably also the first English writer 
of “polished satire.’ . Surrey, a poet whose 
work shows. greater metrical regularity, intro- 
duced blank verse. Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurst, in the Induction, or Introduction, 
which he wrote to a long poem by several 
authors—The Mirror for Magistrates—showed 
an advance over. his predecessors in poetic 
power. George Gascoigne, a versatile writer, 
satirized the faults of the time in The Steele 
Glas. 

. IN PROSE. 

Although few names emerge as unusually dis- 
tinguished, this period was one of plentiful and 
excellent prose production. Roger Ascham 
wrote the Toxophilus, in praise of archery, and 
The Schoolmaster, urging persuasion instead of 
coercion in education. William Tyndale trans- 
lated the New Testament; and several of his 
successors, the entire Bible. An English Prayer 
Book supplanted the old Latin manuals. Fi- 
nally, a large number of the Greek and Latin 
classics were rendered into English, thus 
_ “broadcasting” the cultural influence which had 
previously been the exclusive possession of the 
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University, the Court, and the Church. Among 
these translations Chapman’s Homer and 
North’s Plutarch are most conspicuous—the 
latter as the source for some of Shakespeare’s 
plays, as was also Holinshed’s Chronicles of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, Simca at 
about the same time. 

Biography and moral chilasoptiy had their be- 
ginning at this time, as we have already noted 
(page 75); and history took a turn for the 
better in coherence and clearness through 
Sir Thomas More’s History of King Richard 
the Third. 


. IN THE DRAMA. 


In the drama, as well as in ether forms of 
poetry and prose, this was a period of prepara- 
tion. Those Interludes of Heywood, which have 
already been mentioned (pages 101-102) as tran- 
sitions between the Moralities and the regular 
drama, belong to this period. Here also belong 
the first English comedy, Ralph Roister Doister, 
and the first English tragedy, Gorboduc. Ralph 
Roister Doister, written about 1552, was the 
work of Nicholas Udall; it shows a keen 
appreciation of dramatic effectiveness, to- 
gether with a humor essentially English. The 
play is written, however, in obvious imitation 
of the Latin Plautus. Gorboduc (also called 
Ferrex and Porrex) was the work of Thomas 
Sackville (Lord. Buckhurst) and Thomas 
Norton, and was fitst produced in 1562. 
While it is mainly classical in form, following — 
the tragedies of blood of the Latin Seneca, it 
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nevertheless, unlike the Senecan plays, disre- 
gards the Unities of Time and Place. Gorboduc 
marks the first use on the English stage of 
blank verse, destined to become the accepted 
means of dramatic expression in the next era. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1575) is an excel- 
lent comedy, only slightly less effective than 
Ralph Roister Doister. Cambyses (1569) shows 
that the stage still clung to the medieval. form- 
lessness, for that play is built about a plot more 
epic than dramatic; it combines tragedy and 
comedy; it makes no division into acts and 
scenes; and it uses rhymed couplets instead of 
blank verse. \ 


C. THE CLIMAX OF THE RENAISSANCE—THE ELIZa- 
BETHAN AGE (1579-1637). 

1. General Characteristics. 
Different literary historians assign different dates 
as the limits of the Elizabethan Age. We are re- 
garding it, for our present purposes, as extending 
from the publication of The Shepheard’s Calendar 
-to the death of Ben Jonson. 
Suddenly, and in a single generation, the forces 
which we have seen growing since 1400 reached 
their expression in a period of literary produc- 
tion unrivalled in England before or since. There 
were many immediate causes of the glory of 
Elizabethan literature—among them these :—With 
the breaking up of the monasteries under Henry 
VIII had gone the establishment of grammar 
schools, designed to receive the children of the 
middle class. This, together with the invention of 
printing, put the New Learning at the disposal of 
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a vastly greater public; and for almost the first 
time we find poets and dramatists speaking from 
and for the people. 

Furthermore, England had asserted her suprem- 
acy over the mighty Spain, through the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada (1588), and a boundless na- 
tional pride developed as a result. Also, the earlier 
explorations were beginning to lead to an extended 
commerce, and the relief from the Spanish menace 
allowed opportunity for the development of new 
comforts and luxuries at home. Dress became 
rich and splendid—a riot of color. Religious per- 
secution ceased for a while under Elizabeth, and 
the nation rebounded from its long oppression into 
an almost childlike delight in pleasure, which 
shocked the survivors of the older order. In every 
part of England the joy in life and youth as- 
serted itself, but nowhere more than in London. 
As early as the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, London had deveioped into the literary centre 
of England; but now, more than ever before, it 
focussed the activities of the nation: its inns—the 
famous Mermaid Tavern among them—became 
the meeting places of all the bright particular stars, 
and the source of widespread inspiration to crea- 
tive work, — 


2. Literary Achievement. 


a. IN POETRY, EXCLUSIVE OF THE DRAMA. 
(1) Edmund Spenser (1552-1599). 
(a) Biographical Note. 
Edmund Spenser, the son of a London 
tailor, was well educated. His earliest 
- efforts at verse were made, while he 
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was a student at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, in the form of poetical transla- 
tions from the French and Italian. His 
London life was spent in the stimulat- 
ing companionship of other young lit- 
erary men—among them, Gabriel Har- 
vey, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. During the greater part of 
his career, however, he was handi- 
capped by financial dependence on 
wealthy patrons. This was the only 
means whereby impecunious writers 
could live in those days, but it had the 
disadvantage of encouraging literary 
insincerity—the use of a gifted pen 
to flatter the patron. In 1580 Spenser 
went into what he considered an exile 
in Ireland as secretary to Lord Grey of 
Wilton, and later, by the direction of 
Queen Elizabeth, he was given a castle 
and an estate near Cork. His official 
duties did not prevent his working on 
his masterpiece, The Faerie Queene, 
but they took him permanently out of 
the congenial society he loved. Spenser 
married in 1594. Four years later a 
rebellion broke out in Munster, and the 
castle of Spenser, then Sheriff of Cork, 
was burned, and possibly his infant 
child as well. The poet fled to Eng- 
land, and died there at the age of forty- 

seven, apparently poverty-stricken and 
broken-hearted. 
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(b) Work. 


Spenser has often been called the 
“poet’s poet,” for his qualities are those 
which appeal especially to his fellow- 
craftsmen. He is perhaps the most 
musical of English poets ; and his liquid 
sweetness of tone comes mainly from 
his perfect knowledge and mastery of 
the art of poetry. Besides thus excel- 
ling in the appeal to the ear, Spenser 


_makes an irresistible appeal to the eye. 


Picture after beautiful picture passes 
before the reader of The Faerie 
Queene in a glorious pageant. Spenser 
seems very close to the Middle Ages 
in his fondness for allegory and for 
moral teaching ; moreover, he delighted 
in archaisms—expressions no longer 
in use in his day—and this peculiarity 
gives his work a deceptively old-fash- 
ioned appearance. In contrast with 


Shakespeare, for example, Spenser 


seems far from our modern world; but 


_ we should remember the characteristics 


just mentioned and the additional fact 
that his works do not reach us in the 
modernized spelling, as Shakespeare’s 
do in most editions.) In idealistic im- 
aginative beauty, in moral fineness, in 
exquisite melody of verse, and in ro- 
mantic charm, Spenser is unrivalled. 


_ Spenser was the author of nine come- 


dies, but they have been lost. His 
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earliest extant work is The Shep- 
heard’s Calendar (1579). This is 
probably the best series of pastoral 
poems in English, and is remarkable 
for the variety of metrical forms 
which it. skilfully employs. It con- 
sists of twelve books, one for each 
month of the year, and includes charm- 
ing pictures of country life. The 
Faerie Queene, Spenser’s greatest 
work, was published in several divi- 
sions. It was a vast undertaking; the 
original plan was a poem of twenty- 
four books, dealing with the “Twelve 
private morale vertues” and the twelve 
“pollitike vertues.” The books remain- 
ing to us, however, are only six, to- 
gether with the two Cantos of Muta- 
bilitie. If six more books were really 
completed, they have been lost. The 
poem is a very complicated allegory 
portraying “a perfect gentleman” by 
showing the victory of the requisite 
virtues of such a gentleman over his 
besetting vices; and portraying as 
well the conflicts in the religious and. 
political life of Spenser’s time—among 
others, the conflict between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome. 
The Faerie Queene herself stood 
for Queen Elizabeth, wherefore the 
entire poem was a tribute to the sov- 
ereign. The average reader of The 
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Faerie Queene, however, forgets the 
allegory, follows the story with only 
incidental interest, and gives him- 
self up to: the splendor of the pic- 
tures conjured up before him, and to 
the liquid loveliness of the verse. One 
stanza of The Faerie Queene has al- 
ready been quoted (page 48), but we 
shall include another here for the sake 


of showing the vividness of Spenser’s 


pictorial art: 


High above all a cloth of state was 
spred, 

And a rich throne, as bright as sunny 
day ; 

On which there sate, most brave em- - 
bellished 

With royall robes and gorgeous ar- 
Ay ais 

A mayden Queene that shone, as 
Titans ray, 

In glistring gold and peerlesse pre- 
tious stone; 

Yet her bright blazing beauty did as- 
say 

To dim the brightnesse of her glori- 
ous throne, 

As envying her selfe, that too ex- 
ceeding shone. 


Mother Hubbard’s Tale (1591) is an 
excellent satire describing how difficult 
it is to succeed at court. It is a com- 
bination of satirical verse with a beast- 
fable—a moral story, that is, wherein 
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beasts, representing human qualities, 
are the actors. The Amoretii form a 
sequence of love sonnets, written after 
Spenser’s own rhyme-scheme (page 
47); and the Epithalamion and the 
Prothalamion are two noble marriage 
hymns. The other poems of Spenser 
we need not enumerate here. 
(2) Walliam Shakespeare (1564-1616). 
We shall speak here of only the non-dra- 
matic poetry of Shakespeare, reserving the 
biographical note and general characteriz- 
ation for our discussion of Elizabethan 
drama. : 
Venus and Adonis (1593) was Shake- 
speare’s first poem, It deals with a classic 
subject in a manner typical of the Renais- 
sance. The descriptive element overrides 
the narrative element, and the poem is a 
pageant of color and remarkable word- 
painting. 
The Rape of Lucrece (1594) is a narrative 
poem similar in treatment but more master- 
fully managed than Venus and Adonis. Its 
length, however, and its unpleasant subject, 
make it unpalatable to our modern taste..- 
The Sonnets (about 1590-1600) are Shake- 
speare’s greatest lyrical achievement. There 
are one hundred and fifty-two of them, if 
we do not include two which are a transla- 
tion of a Greek epigram. Those from the 
first through the one hundred and twenty- 
sixth are addressed to a Young Man, and 
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those from the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh through the one hundred and fifty- 
second are addressed to a Lady, who was 
a brunette. The identity of these two per- 
sons has long been a subject of uncertainty 
and discussion. The collection is dedicated 
toa “Mr. W. H.” Critics seem now fairly 
agreed that he was either Henry Wrioths- 
ley, Earl of Southampton, or William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke ;—probably the 
former. The Dark Lady of the later son- 
nets has been sometimes thought to be Mrs. 
Mary Fitton, a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Elizabeth; but this was probably not so, 
for Mrs. Fitton was a blonde. The Son- 
nets do not constitute a perfect sequence, 
but in so far as there is a consecutive plan, 
it is this: the poet implores a man friend 
of his to marry, that the world may not 
be deprived of his beauty and charm when 
he dies. The friend takes his advice, but 
marries a woman whom the poet loves. 
Both his friends at once are thus shown to 
be faithless; and the poet suffers propor- 
tionately. It is possible that the Sonnets 
are not autobiographical at all, and are 
merely Shakespeare’s contribution to the 
sonnet-fashion of his day. However, 
whether or not they are the result of Shake- 
speare’s own experience, they voice very 
perfectly the emotions of his readers. They. 
constitute probably the highest achievement 
in reflective love poetry that the language 
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offers. In addition to Sonnet Twenty-Nine, 
on page 47, the student should read at least 
the followizag: ‘Let me not to the mar- 
riage of true minds,” “That time of year 
thou may’st in me behold,” and ‘When 
to the sessions of sweet silent thought.” 
The songs which are scattered through the 
plays are some of them very beautiful. 
Among them is this from The Tempest; 
Palgrave has called it “A Sea Dirge”: 


Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones are coral made; _ 
Those are pearls that were his eyes; 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
_ But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark! now I hear them,— 
Ding, dong, bell. 


(3) Other Poets. . 

Other Elizabethan lyric poets there were, 
of great charm and power; but their 
achievement is so far overshadowed by that 
of Spenser and Shakespeare that they re- 
ceive perhaps less than their due of atten- 
tion. 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1585) was the 
ideal figure of the England of his time— 
illustrious in each of the many fields of his 
activity: as courtier, as soldier, as poet, as 
critic, as writer of fiction. The best known 
of his poems are the series of sonnets called 
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Astrophel and Stella, which probably rank 
second only to Shakespeare’s in average ex- 
cellence. He has also some songs in the 
Arcadia which are very charming. 
Sir Walter Raleigh (1552?-1618), a man 
of many interests, wrote some notable 
poems, the noblest probably the verses 
which he inscribed in his Bible on the night 
before his execution. 
Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) was 
much greater as a dramatist than as a lyric 
or epic poet, but his narrative poem Hero 
and Leander and his lyric The Passionate 
Shepherd to is Love are deservedly fa-' 
mous for their great beauty. 
Ben Jonson (1573-1637), like Shake- 
speare and Marlowe, was more conspicu- 
ous in drama than in other forms, but he 
is the author of the beautiful lyrics, “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes” and the 
“Hymn to Diana,” which are familiar and 
beloved. It was his lyric excellence which 
gave inspiration to many of his followers— 
the “Tribe of Ben’”—of whom mention will 
be made hereafter (pages 193-195). 
Other famous figures of the Elizabethan 
Age in poetry are Robert Greene, George 
Peele, Thomas Dekker, Thomas Campion, 
Michael Drayton, and Thomas Nash. 
b. IN PROSE, EXCLUSIVE OF THE DRAMA. 

Many of the writers already discussed were 

famous in the realm of prose as well as in that 

of poetry. Sidney is noted for his immensely 
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popular romance, the Arcadia, which furnished 
a sort of literary storehcuse whence subsequent 
‘writers borrowed—among them Shakespeare 
himself; and for his distinguished contribution 
to literary criticism—The Defence of Poesie. 
Numerous passages from Raleigh’s History of 
the World are masterly prose; for example this: 


O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom 
none could advise, thou hast persuaded; what 
none hath dared, thou hast done; and whom 
all the world hath flattered, thou only hath 
cast out of the world and:despised: thou hast 
drawne together all the star-stretched great- 
ness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of 
man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, Hic iacet. 


Allusion has already been made to the Euphues 
of John Lyly (pp. 63-64) and the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More (page 148) ; and these two writ- 
ers produced in addition a considerable body of 
important work. But two names stand out pre- 
eminent among the prose-writers of the period 
—those of Richard Hooker and Francis Bacon; 
and to these two we shall give somewhat more 
space. ! 
(1) Richard Hooker (1553-1660). 
Hooker was a clergyman of broad and 
noble mind. His best known book, Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, expresses most 
clearly Hooker’s philosophy—the revelation 
of God to man through Nature, through 
society, and through law. A passage from 
this book follows: 
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... Of law there can be no less ac- 
knowledged, than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of 
the world, all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power, both angels and 


men and creatures of what conditions 


soever though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy. 


(2) Francis Bacon (1561-1626). 
(a) Biographical Note. 


From childhood Francis Bacon had the 
advantage of a Court connection, for 
both his father and his uncle were 
trusted statesmen of Queen Elizabeth. 
Early conspicuously successful in the 
law, Bacon became Lord Chancellor in 
1617. Four years later he was accused 
of accepting bribes; he confessed; and 
lost thereupon his reputation and his 
fortune. During the years before and 
after his tragedy, however, Bacon ap- 
plied himself sedulously to the cul- 
tivation and transmission of sound 
learning: “I have taken all knowledge 
to be my province,” he said. His phil- 
osophical and scientific works were 
most of them written in Latin, because 
he distrusted English as a literary me- 
dium. What he has written in English, 
however, possesses a concentrated, 
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weighty, epigrammatic character which 
places it with the greatest work of 
early writers. 
(6) Work. 
The work by which Bacon is best 
known to the modern world is the 
Essays—‘“pithy jottings on great sub- 
jects, informally set down, with no 
attempt to carry the thought to its full 
or natural conclusion.” A quotation 
follows, from the essay “Of Studies”: 


To spend too much time in studies 
is sloth; to use them too much for 
ornament, is affectation; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is 
the humour of a scholar; they per- 
fect nature, and are perfected by ex- 
perience—for natural abilities are 
like natural plants, that need prun- 
ing by study; and studies themselves 
do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by 
experience. 


Bacon has been called “the brightest, 
richest, largest mind but one, in the age 
which had seen Shakespeare and his 
fellows.” . . 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 
there arose a curious discussion, the 
Shakespeare - Bacon Controversy, 
hinging on the question as to whether 
Bacon or Shakespeare wrote the works 
attributed to the latter. A comparison 
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of the work known to be Bacon’s with 
that supposed to be Shakespeare’ S 
shows such a total difference in style 
and purpose and point of view that to 
modern readers the possibility of con- 
fusion seems absurd. For the argu- 
ments on the Baconian side, however, 
the student may consult any longer 
history of English literature. 


. IN THE DRAMA. 


We shall have to pass over with a mere mention 
the dramatic work of John Lyly, George Peele, 
and Robert Greene, predecessors of Shakespeare. 
A fourth predecessor, Thomas Kyd (1558- 
1595), is more important to us in that his work 
probably influenced Shakespeare somewhat more 
definitely than did that of the others mentioned. 
Kyd’s Spamsh Tragedy was one of the most 


.popular plays of its time; it “reeks with blood,” 


but it shows clear evidence of power in dramatic 
construction and poetic expression. Even more 
important than Kyd in his preparation of the 
way for Shakespeare was Christopher Marlowe. 
(1) Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593). 
Marlowe was the son of a shoemaker, but 
he gained a university education. His life 
was spent in dissipation and lawlessness, 
and ended at twenty-nine, in a drunken 
brawl; but out of it he produced somehow 
poetry so great that it stamps him unmis- 
takably as a genius. 
Nearly all Marlowe’s tragedies depict the | 
downfall of some “superman” through the 
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over-development of one quality at the ex- 
pense of all others. In Tamburlaine it is 
the thirst for power which is fatal; in The 
Jew of Malta, it is greed; in Dr. Faustus, 
it is the craving for knowledge. Marlowe’s 
Edward II is one of the first great his- 
torical plays in English. 

The following lines from Dr. Faustus are 
taken from the hero’s terrified soliloquy 
just before the fatal entrance of Mephis- 
tophelis to claim his forfeited soul: 


Ah, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damned perpet- 
ually! 

Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of 
Heaven, 

That time may cease, and midnight never 
come ; 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again and 
make 

Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his 
soul! . . 

O lente, lente, currite noctis equi! 


(2) William Shakespeare (1564-1616). 
(a) Biographical Note. 
We have none but the most superficial 
knowledge of the life of the greatest 
English dramatist and poet. The facts 
are very scant and simple. Shake- 
speare, born in Stratford-on-Avon, 
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probably on April 23, 1564, was the 
son of a glover, who was also a dealer 
in farm produce and possibly a 
butcher. Shakespeare’s mother was 
the daughter of a well-to-do farmer. 
The boy probably attended the Strat- 
ford Grammar School, where it is 
natural to suppose he gained a fair 
knowledge of Latin. At the age of 
thirteen he seems to have suffered an 
interruption in his education, because 
his help was needed at home. Whether 
he was really apprenticed to a butcher 
at this time, as the legend runs, we do 
not know. When he was but eighteen, 
Shakespeare married Anne Hathaway, 
eight years his senior; and three or 
four years later he left wife and chil- 
dren, to try his fortune in London. 
Whether it is true that his departure 
was hastened by the disagreeable con- 
sequences of stealing Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s deer, again we do not know, but 
legend has it so. His arrival in Lon- 
don, in 1586-7, fell at a time of enor- 
mous interest: in 1588 the Spanish 


' Armada was defeated, and English 


pride of nationality rose to its greatest 
height; at about the same time the 
production of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine 
and Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy ushered in 
a new type of drama; in 1590 appeared 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
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We know very little of Shakespeare’s 
activities during these early years in 
London. Probably he did not support 
himself by holding the horses of mem- 
bers of the audience at the theatres, as 
was formerly believed. In any case, he 
eventually became an actor, and, like 
many others of that profession, com- 
bined the function of dramatist, or at 
least of adaptor of old plays, with that 
of actor. ‘About 1590 or 1591, Shake- 
speare began to write original plays, 
and he continued to do so for twenty 
years, devoting to. this, his greatest 
work, the years from twenty-seven 
to forty-seven, and producing in 
that time about thirty-seven plays in 
all. His practical experience as an 
actor was of the greatest benefit to 
him in his work of play-writing, be- 
cause he knew from direct experience 
what his audience liked to see. The 
financial profit from his writing came 
to be great, so that about 1610 or 1612 
he was able to fulfill a long-felt desire 
and retire to Stratford, where he pur- 
chased an imposing home, New Place, 
and acquired a coat-of-arms. From 
that time until his death in 1616, he 
‘did not write at all—why, we do not 
know. Such evidence as the Sonnets 
give of an unhappy friendship and 
love-affair (see page 158) is decidedly 
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weak, but there does seem to have been 
much to depress Shakespeare during 
the years between 1601 and 1612. His 
only son had died in 1596, his father 
in 1601, and the Earl of Essex in the 
same year. Any or all of these losses 
may be accountable for the black mood 
which produced the darkest of the 
tragedies. The evidence as to Shake- 
speare’s character and disposition so 
conspicuously lacking in the records of 
the time are to be found in abundance 
in his own work; and the student must 


- look for that first-hand evidence if he 


is to know Shakespeare at all well. 
Brilliance of mind, breadth of sym- 
pathy, an encyclopedic knowledge of 
the human heart; industry, business 
ability, joy in life—these are some of 
the qualities which our study of Shake- 
speare’s life and writing assures us that 
he possessed. 


(b) Work. 


We shall discuss the works of Shake- 
speare by groups rather than in strictly 
chronological order. This plan, how- 
ever, does not lead-us very far aside 
from the order of composition, for 
Shakespeare was interested first in 
comedy, then in history, then in 
tragedy, and finally in romance. In 
dealing with each group, we shall’ 
name the plays in their time-order. 
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(1) Comedies 


There are twelve comedies: Love’s Labour’s Lost; 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona; The Comedy of Er- 
rors; A Midsummer Night’s Dream; The Merchant 
of Venice; The Taming of the Shrew; The Merry 
Wives of Windsor; As You Like It; Much Ado About 
Nothing; Twelfth Night; All’s Well That Ends Well; 
and Measure for Measure. 


The first three, while successful stage plays, do not 
show the full powers of the poet: he is still in the 
experimental stage. Of the three, The Comedy of 
Errors is much the most masterly in construction; it is 
modeled on the work of the Latin Plautus. The plot 
arises out of the confusion of identity which follows 
when two sets of twin brothers, separated in babyhood, 
happen upon the same town at the same time. Love’s’ 
Labour’s Lost in sparkling dialogue shows forth the 
folly of exalting a life of scholarly seclusion over one 
of natural human experience. A young king and three 
of his noblemen pledge themselves to several years of 
study and solitude, empty of the comforts of the table 
and of the society of women. The bending of their 
vow under the weight of circumstances and the lesson 
they learn by its failure constitute an amusing plot. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona is a romantic comedy, 
dealing light-heartedly with two sets of lovers, the 
course of whose true love, made rough for a time 
through an act of faithlessness, runs smooth at last. 
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It suggests the later comedies in its plot and in the 
device of masculine disguise which it employs. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream, the exquisite fantasy 
of Fairyland, is kept from blowing away by the humor 
and human nature in the Athenian workmen, the “rude 
mechanicals.” A mortal king and queen, the king and 
queen of Fairyland, and two sets of young lovers are 
thrown into confusion by the operation of fairy 
charms. The amusing complications which result and 
their ultimate untangling provide a plot of unflagging 
interest. A lovely moonlit witchery pervades the 
whole play. 


In The Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare weaves to- 
gether with masterly skill two familiar stories: the 
“pound of flesh” tale and the story of the “three 
caskets.” The Merchant, to assist a friend, borrows 
money from a Jew, with the understanding that non- 
payment shall entitle the Jew to a pound of the Mer- 
chant’s flesh. The friend so assisted is courting a 
lady who is to be won only_by a suitor making the 
correct choice among three sealed boxes. The two 
borrowed themes are welded by Shakespeare’s firm 
handling into a consistent and enthralling story. The 
gracious and enchanting Portia is one of Shakespeare’s 
loveliest women ; and Shylock, the Jew, one of his most 
vital tragic figures. The Merchant of Venice comes 
very close to being a tragedy, and is so if we consider 
Shylock the hero ; but the light touches in the Bassanio- 
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Portia plot and the satisfying ending from the stand- 
point of the Merchant himself, would class it as a 
comedy. 


The Taming of the Shrew and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor are rollicking comedies of the farce type. 
The former develops a novel method of subduing a 
hot-tempered wife; the latter recounts the complete 
rout of Sir John Falstaff by two “Merry Wives” 
whom he wooes simultaneously. 


As You Like It follows the fortunes of two exiled 
maidens, one of whom assumes for their protection 
the disguise of a youth. In the forest to which they 
flee, all the roads of the story converge, and one road 
brings thither the hero. At the suggestion of the 
boyish heroine, he pays ardent court to her in prepara- 
tion for the siege he is to lay to his lady’s heart. The 
mischievous trick recoils upon its perpetrator, and the 
heart is already his when disguise comes to an end. 
The play concludes, “as you like it,” with the wedding 
of all the happy couples in the forest. As You Like It 
is one of the most popular of the comedies, by reason 
of the charm of its greenwood setting, the philosophy 
of Jacques, and the arch loveliness of Rosalind. 
Shakespeare’s mood, here and in Much Ado and in 
Twelfth Night, is one of pure, unshadowed happiness. 
There is no averted tragedy such as gives more than 
a touch of seriousness to The Merchant of Venice and 


All's Well. 
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Twelfth Night is one of the most successful of the 
Shakespearean plays on the stage: swift movement, 
humor, romance, and beautiful poetry lift it across the 
footlights without effort. Masculine disguise and mis- 
taken identity form the complications of the plot of 
Twelfth Night, but the play rises far above the formula 
at its foundation. The keen and varied studies of 
character are especially notable. 


Measure for Measure is a not altogether pleasant 
play, by reason of its treatment of tragic material in 
a comedy vein. Weakness, faithlessness, and sin are 
the materials of which it is wrought, and its turgid 
atmosphere is lightened only by the austere purity of 
its heroine. 


Even from these very brief characterizations of the 
twelve plays listed, it will be seen how wide was Shake- 
speare’s conception of comedy. There follows a pas- 
sage from The Merchant of Venice, typical of the 
light-hearted charm of most of the comedies: 


Lorenzo. ; 

The moon shines bright: in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. » 


Jessica, 
In such a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew 
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And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself 
And ran dismay’d away. 


Lorenzo. 

In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
- Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


Jessica. 

In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Aeson. 


Lorenzo. 

In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 


Jessica. 
In such a night 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith 
And ne’er a true one. 


Lorenzo. 
; In such a night 


Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 


Jessica. 


I would out-night you, did nobody come; 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 
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(2) Chronicle Histories 


The ten following plays are based on English his- 
tory: King Henry VI, Part I; King Henry VI, Part 
II; King Henry VI, Part III; King John; King 
Richard II; King Richard III; King Henry IV, Part 
I; King Henry IV, Part II; King Henry V; King 
Henry VIII. 


The genius of the poet was not entirely free in the 
writing of the chronicle histories : the close adherence to 
historic fact was a handicap, and the example of 
former playwrights who had used the same material 
had to be followed with reasonable tact. 


Henry VI is a trilogy (a group of three closely 
related works). It is enacted against the background 
of the Wars of the Roses. Shakespeare was only a 
collaborator (fellow-worker) with others in this 
undertaking; and it is one of the poorest plays in 
which he was concerned. 


King John lacks unity as a result of the material it 
was obliged to employ. King John himself is not a 
hero, and no other character qualifies for that rdle. 
In spite of these defects, however, the play has certain 
noble characters and certain lines of great eloquence. 


King Richard II also lacks a hero: Richard is 
merely pathetic. The play is well-constructed, how- 
ever, and very poetic—often lyrical. 
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King Richard III is a “Marlowesque” drama: its 
hero-villain, Richard, dominates’ the entire play. Its 
stirring and magnificent style, too, is of the type em- 
ployed by Shakespeare’s great predecessor. 


King Henry IV, Part I, is probably the most popu- 
lar of the chronicle histories, partly from the gallant 
figures of young Hotspur and Prince Hal, but largely 
from the irresistible humor furnished by the character 
of Falstaff. The second part of King Henry IV is 
less well constructed than the first, and contains more 
comedy and less history. 


King Henry V is much more epic in construction 
than most of the other chronicles, and is Shakespeare’s 
last independent. attempt at this order of plays. It 
lacks the humor, and perhaps for that ‘reason, the 
popularity, of its immediate predecessors. 


King Henry VIII owes comparatively little to the 
genius of Shakespeare: it is mainly the work of 
Fletcher. Modern scholarship assigns to the latter 
poet even the famous soliloquy of Cardinal yoraya: so 
long attributed to Shakespeare. 


The following passage, spoken by Hotspur in King 
Henry IV, Part I, shows something of the spirit of 
patriotism and daring youth that characterizes the 
chronicle histories: 
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Hotspur. 


O gentlemen, the time of life is short. 

To spend that shortness basely were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

An if we live, we live to tread on kings; 

If die, brave death, when princes die with us. 
Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 


(3) Tragedies 


The ten tragedies of Shakespeare are as follows: 
Titus Andronicus; Romeo and Juliet; Juhus Cesar; 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; Othello, the Moor of 
Venice; King Lear; Macbeth; Antony and Cleopatra; 
Coriolanus; and Timon of Athens. 


Shakespeare is never under any circumstances a 
preacher, but he is a teacher as sternly righteous as 
Nature herself. In these tragedies, which deal, each 
one, with some form of sin-or some form of fatal 
weakness, we see the relentless law of life. Sin is 
expiated by bitter suffering; and, as in life, that suf- 
fering more often rises from within than is inflicted 
from without. It is not Lady Macbeth’s death which 
constitutes her penalty—death was a release: her 
penalty is rather the unresting agony of a mind too 
heavily burdened with that which must be concealed. 
In the tragedies, as in life, it is not sin alone that is 
punished, but weakness also, and the lack of that 
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balance of character which is essential to a normal 
life. Lear does not suffer because he is sinful,’ but 
because he is old and unreasonable and blind in judg- 
ment. Hamlet suffers by reason of the excess of his 
greatest gift—a mind trained to balance and debate 
every matter brought to it for decision. We see this 
law working in the world around us, and we do not 
understand it: sin seems so much more deserving of 
suffering than do weakness and blindness. Shake- 
speare perhaps does not understand it either; and 
often through the more painful of the tragedies we 
read his pitying wonder at an order of things that is 
dark to the understanding. But at the end of the 
tragedies, the reader is left with an extraordinary 
sense of exaltation: the hero may meet a fate which 
no act of his has merited; and yet his spirit sustains 
the downfall with a nobleness which braces the soul. 


Titus Andronicus, a Roman history play, is so to- 
_ tally unworthy of Shakespeare’s powers that the reader 
is glad of the evidence which points to his having had 
but a small share in it. The play is a typical elite: 
of Blood,” and fairly out-Kyds Kyd. 


Romeo and Juliet is perhaps the most beautiful of 
the plays. The fated struggle between the hatred of 
the rival houses of Montague and Capulet and the 
“star-crossed” love of their children constitutes a con- 
flict peculiarly moving. Some of Shakespeare’s most 
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matchless poetry is here. An analysis of the plot will 
be found on page 107. 


Julius Cesar is really.a play of political parties 
rather than of persons. The character of Cesar as 
presented here is curiously lacking in the force and 
greatness traditional with it. Shakespeare shows us 
only the human qualities of the man. Brutus, the 
real hero, meets his defeat through a simple lack of 
practical caution. The swift action and stirring po- 
litical background of the play make it extremely suc- 
cessful on the stage. 


Hamlet is a tragedy wherein the struggle is internal: 
the mind itself of the hero is the battleground whereon 
it is fought out. And yet, besides appealing to the 
reader interested in the analysis of character and 
motive, Hamlet appeals to a much less thoughtful 
audience too, for it contains action of the most en- 
thralling sort and a supernatural interest as well. A 
sensitive, beauty-loving philosopher and poet is sol- 
emnly sworn to vengeance by the ghost of his murdered 
father. To verify the spirit’s account of the crime 
and to confront and confound the criminal are tasks 
too heavy for the shoulders on which they are laid. 
The inner stress and its outward effects hold the 
spectator in double suspense. 


Othello records “how a man’s mind may be thrown 
out of balance by jealousy, and all the good thereby 
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be reversed to evil.” We find in Iago the perfect type 
of evil in man, as we find in the Goneril and Regan of 
King Lear the perfect type of evil in woman. Shake- 
speare has given us few of these unrelievedly base 
characters. j 


King Lear, as a tragedy for reading, is in some ways 
the greatest of them all. As A. C. Bradley points out 
in his Shakespearean Tragedy, the play makes too tre- 
mendous a demand on the imagination to allow of its 
being adequately embodied before the eyes. It is built 
on an heroic scale: the world of nature, torn into 
throes-of agony by a titanic storm, is background to 
the great scene of Lear’s mental anguish on the heath. 
Filial ingratitude is the theme of the play, and there is 
no material more tragic in itself. 


Macbeth shows the struggle between unbridied am- 
bition and the limits which the laws of life and right 
set thereto. It is a two-fold study in evil: Macbeth 
is its male embodiment and Lady Macbeth its female. 
And yet these two are not monsters of evil as are 
Iago and Goneril and Regan: we can understand them 
at least, as we cannot the other three ; probably because 
we are allowed to look into their minds and to see the 
gradual development of evil there. Bradley points out 
the dominance of the color of blood in this tragedy, 
which gives a lurid tinge to its otherwise unrelieved 
blackness. 


Antony and Cleopatra deals with Roman history, as 
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does Julius Cesar. It is not one of the greatest trage- 
dies in construction, but it is surpassed by few in its 
fine character-analysis and its glowing poetry. The 
theme of the play is the enervating effect of the pur- 
suit of pleasure. 


Coriolanus also deals with a Roman subject, but its 
workmanship far surpasses that of Antony and Cleo- 
patra and is almost classic in its perfection. The 
tragic fault of Coriolanus is aloofness: he cannot 
adjust himself to his surroundings, and he meets de- 
feat because of his inability to compromise. 


Timon of Athens, the last of the tragedies, is the 
bitterest as well. It is not entirely the work of Shake- 
speare, and some confusion results from its double 
authorship—a mixing of the names of characters, etc. 
“Timon is a man of noble and generous mind, who 
finds other men base, and, turning from them in bitter 
anger, pours out upon their baseness the most virulent 
contempt that tongue can utter.” 


These words of Lear, spoken to the storm into which 
he has been turned out at nightfall, express something 
of the incredulous dismay at undeserved suffering 
which is the spirit of many of the tragedies: 


Lear. 


Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! Spout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 
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I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 
You owe me no subscription: then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak,’ and despised old man: 
But yet I call you servile ‘ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles ’gainst a head 

So old and white as this. O! O! ’tis foul! . 


(4) Romances 


The plays generally classed as romances are five: 
Trotlus and Cressida; Pericles, Prince of Tyre; Cym- 
beline; The Winter's Tale; and: The Tempest. 


Troilus and Cressida, not exclusively the work of 
Shakespeare, is a thoroughly unpleasant play, con- 
cerned mainly with “a woman’s unfaithfulness, and 
with soldierly deeds.” It is based upon a classical 
theme, but debases the tale it adopts. . 


Pericles is likewise an unpopular play because of 
certain revolting scenes, probably not the work of 
Shakespeare. Its story is in the main, however, 
charming; it recounts the separations and subsequent 
reunions following a shipwreck. 


Cymbeline, like King ‘Lear, turns to the legendary 
history of Britain for its theme; it treats of the time 
of the Roman invasion. The play contains many 
anachronisms (statements which are inconsistent 
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with the period treated) ; for example, there are allu- 
sions to Frenchmen and Dutchmen, whereas, of course, 
there were no existing peoples of those names at the 
time when the Romans invaded Britain. There are 
at least two lovely lyrics in the play, which have 
endeared it to many hearts—“Hark, Hark! the Lark” 
and “Fear No More the Heat o’ the Sun.” 


The Winter's Tale is a picturesque and lovely ro- 
mance, in which the dark powers of jealousy are van- 
quished by patient, all-suffering love. 


The T,empest is a symbolical allegory of great 
beauty, conveying some of Shakespeare’s ripest phi- 
losophy of living. Its charming and varied picture of 
life on “an uninhabited island” and of the wrenched 
balance of justice there restored to equilibrium is shot 
through perpetually by gleams of a more serious pur- 
pose. Some critics believe that the story symbolizes 
Shakespeare’s decision to lay down the playwright’s 
wand of enchantment. Professor Dowden regards as 
the theme the idea that “the true freedom of man con- 
sists in service.” Perhaps the most powerful fasci- 
nation of the play lies in these haunting overtones, 
which evoke and yet evade our question. 


The later romances seem to have been written less 
for their effectiveness on the stage—although this is 
great—than as the spontaneous expression of Shake- 
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speare’s mature views on the complicated business of 
existence. Their tone is one of calm and cheerful 
reflection.. The character of their poetry is well illus- 
trated by these lines of Prospero’s from The Tempest: 


Prospero. 
These our actors, 


As I foretold you, all were spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


A study of the sources of Shakespeare’s plays 
(the other books from which he drew his plots as a 
whole or in part) shows how extensive his borrowing 
was, and at the same time, how original was his genius. 
Whatever he has taken he has transmuted into the 
' metal of his own mind, and so mingled with elements 
which were his own that the result is entirely unique 
and Shakespearean. Our own time condemns the 
imitation or adoption of someone else’s plot most se- 
verely and gives it the name of plagiarism; but 
borrowing in the Elizabethan Age was a matter of 
course; and Shakespeare was only following the habit 
of his fellow-writers in doing it. 
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(3) Ben Jonson (1573-1637). — 


Ben Jonson was the foremost of Shake- 
speare’s immediate successors. A literary 
historian gives this bird’s-eye picture of his 
life: “A clever boy at Westminster School, 
probably of Scottish origin, who attracted 
the attention of Camden, the historian; a 
bricklayer who studied Juvenal and Horace 
while plastering walls, a soldier in Flan- 
ders, a duellist, an actor, a poet, a play- 
wright—such is a brief summary of Jon- 
son’s career. Personally a tall, stalwart 
man, hearty in his likes and dislikes as in 
his eating and drinking; satirical yet affec- 
tionate ; domineering yet free from jealousy 
—sincere, direct, brave, quarrelsome—such 
a man was ‘rare Ben Jonson.’” 

For many years Jonson was literary dic- 
tator of England: his taste and his opin- 
ions set the style. His special gift was 
that of satire, and his comedies, directed 
to that end, contain less of human nature 
than do those of Shakespeare. He was the 
originator of the comedy of humours. 
Humour, in the Elizabethan sense, meant 
something quite different from what it does 
to-day. A humour was “some character- 
istic whim or quality of society.” A comedy 
of humours reduced its characters to types, 
and lost correspondingly in truth to life; 
for the individual in people outweighs the 
typical. 

The great service which Jonson _per- 
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formed for the drama was this: he set an 
‘example of care in the formal matters of 
his art, in precision of expression, and in 
accurate scholarship. In the hands of 
Shakespeare art could well disdain rules 
and restrictions; but managed by men of 
less commanding genius it requires more 
restraint; and this restraint was the special 
lesson which Jonson’s example taught. 
Among his comedies the best known are 
Every Man in His Humour, Volpone, and 
The Silent Woman; among his tragedies, 
Catiline and Sejanus. In addition, he has 
written a number of charming masques and 
some successful farces, chief among the 
latter, Bartholomew Fair. Jonson’s close 
and detailed observation of London life in 
his time is unsurpassed. 
(4) Other Dramatists. 

Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher col- 
laborated in the writing of plays, and be- 
tween them produced as many as fifty-two, 
many of them excellent in construction and 
in their insight into contemporary London 
life. Among them are The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, The Spanish Curate, and 
The Wild Goose Chase, all gay and viva- 
cious comedies. Fletcher undoubtedly 
wrote most of the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
sometimes attributed to Shakespeare. ~ 
The other notable names of the time are 
those of Thomas Middleton, John Webster, 
John Ford, and Philip Massinger. Some of 
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these writers collaborated to some extent 
with Shakespeare. The greater number of 
the playwrights just after him were too 
fond of horror and obscenity to appeal to 
the taste of modern readers. | 
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QUESTIONS 


1. What was the New Learning, or humanism; and 
how and when did it come to be cultivated in England? 

2. Characterize briefly the work of the Scottish poets 
of the early fifteenth century; and describe the work of 
Sir Thomas Malory in prose. 

3. Explain the character and the significance for liter- 
ary history of Ralph Roister Doister and of Gorboduc. 

4. Explain the conditions in sixteenth-century Eng- 
land which help to account for the literary flowering of 
the Elizabethan Age. 

5. Describe the most important literary production of 
Edmund Spenser, in its character o) as poetry; (b) 
as allegory. 

6. Comment briefly on Shakespeare’s work in poetry, 
other than dramatic. 

7. Name three minor Elizabethan poets. 

8. Name the two most conspicuous prose-writers of 
the Age of Elizabeth, and sketch briefly the work of 
each. 

9. What is meant by ‘“Marlowesque tragedy? 
Amplify your explanation by reference to three of Mar- 
lowe’s plays. 

10. Name the four groups in which Shakespeare’s 
plays are commonly arranged; select one representative 
play from each group, and comment upon it in some 
detail. 

11. Comment upon Shakespeare’s use of sources. 

12. What seems to have been Shakespeare’s concep- 
tion of tragedy? Support your statement by references 
to his plays. 

13. Regarding Shakespeare’s work as a whole, what 
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elements in it do you think have given it the position 
accorded it by the world? 

14. Discuss Ben Jonson (a) as a literary dictator; 
(b) as the creator of the comedy of humours; (c) as 
a poet. ‘ 

15. Name three Elizabethan dramatists other than 
those mentioned in previous questions. 
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THE PURITAN AGE (1637-1660). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
We have been considering the widespread effect in 
England of the Revival of Learning in Italy. Slightly 
later, but no less important was the effect of the re- 
ligious awakening in Germany which we call the 
Protestant Reformation. The great English spokes- 
man of the Renaissance was Shakespeare: of the 
Puritan Age, Milton. We can do no more’ than 
merely allude to the reform in Germany associated 
with the name of Martin Luther—a protest against 
abuses then existing in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and an insistence on the conscience of man as the most 
direct and reliable means of learning the will of God. 
In England, the Church threw off the control of 
Rome and became Protestant in 1534. The setting 
free of the spirit of religion was enthusiastically pro- 
moted by the Oxford scholars to whom we have 
alluded (page 146) ; it was still further advanced by 
the translation of the Bible into English, making «it 
possible for everyone to come directly into contact 
with the fundamental facts of the Christian religion. 
At the same time that religion was liberating itself 
from oppression, government too came up for crit- 
icism. But the spirit of progress here was met by 
opposition under James I and by persecution under 
Charles I; until at last the latter paid the penalty of 
a long course of oppression and suffered execution 
—1649. Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of Eng- 
land from 1653 to 1658, was himself a Puritan—a 
man belonging to a sect which strove for the purifi- 
cation of the Church and of society. Puritan Eng- 
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land turned its back squarely upon the frank Eliza- 
bethan delight in the things of this world; it fixed its 
attention on the things of the spirit—was “other- 
worldly” instead of worldly. This background of 
thought and feeling in England explains much that 
is unique in the Puritan Age. 


B, SuRVIVALS FROM THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 
1. In Poetry. 

The poets of the reign of Charles I are called 

Caroline Poets (from the Latin Carolus, Charles). 

Three types of poet are represented, each differ- 

ing widely from the others. | 

a. The School of Spenser. 
Following the Spenserian example of melody 
and rich beauty in poetry, and modifying the 
stanza invented by Spenser, the brothers Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher wrote some poetry of 
great charm. Giles’s best known work is 
Christ's Victory and Triumph in Heaven and 
Earth over and after Death, the ponderous title 
of which indicates the subject, though not the 
beauty, of the poem. His brother Phineas wrote 
The Purple Island—a curious allegory on human 
anatomy, which yet contains some beautiful de- 
scriptions of country life. 
William Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals contains 
also lovely pictures of out-of-door life; and 
Browne also took Spenser as his model. 

b. John Donne (1573-1631) and the Metaphys- 

ical School. 

So far as dates are concerned, Donne belongs 
to the Elizabethan rather than the Puritan Age. 
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His peculiarities, however, make him less typical 
of his own time than of that just succeeding it, 
and his followers all lived in the Puritan days. 
“One of the most obvious facts about Donne is 
the sharp contrast between the worldliness and 
impetuosity of his youth and the saintliness and 
asceticism of his age.” To his youth belong 
most of his poems; to his age, eloquent and 
moving sermons. Donne’s style is very peculiar 
and individual: he was fond of playing with 
words and finding out-of-the-way resemblances, 
somewhat as Lyly had done in the prose which 
we call euphuistic. These oddities of Donne’s 
style are apt to conceal from the reader the real 
depth and originality of his thought. He was 
one of the finest minds of his day. 

Andrew Marvell, Abraham Cowley, George 
Herbert, Richard Crashaw, Henry Vaughan, 
and Francis Quarles belong to the Metaphysical 
School inspired by Donne. By metaphysical is 
meant “beyond the physical,” and with these 
poets it meant especially “reflective.” The spiri- 
tual and often religious note of Vaughan and 
Herbert is restful and beautiful; and it is ren- 
dered unique by the unusual personalities of the 
two men. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury includes 
poems by each. 

. The Cavalier Poets (the Tribe of Ben). 

At the opposite extreme in their choice of sub- 
jects and their general attitude are the poets 
gathered at Court who carried on the poetical 
tradition of Ben Jonson. Thomas Carew, Rich- 
ard Lovelace, and Sir John Suckling are still 
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famous for a few lyrics of perfect finish and 
light, graceful charm. Courtly compliment and 
light cynicism are the prevailing moods of their 
poetry, the latter illustrated in the familiar lines 
of Sir John Suckling: 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prythee, why so pale? 

Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prythee, why so pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prythee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prythee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The D 1 take her! 


Of the Cavalier Poets by far the most gifted 
is Robert Herrick. He has written some reli- 
gious poems, but his most characteristic note is 
one of pagan joy in life—the only cloud in his 
sky, the realization that life is so short. His 
verse is so fresh and lovely that we shall quote 
one short lyric—‘‘To Daffodils”: 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising Sun ~ 
Has not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay, 
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Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 
We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
_ Away 
Like to the Summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 


4 


Nothing could be a greater contrast to the stern 
temper of the times than the care-free, super- 
ficial mood of the Cavaliers. It was a survival 
of Renaissance spirit in a Puritan age. 
2. In the Drama. 
James Shirley (1596-1666) was the last dramatist 
to follow the Elizabethan tradition. After him 
came an intensification of that Puritan hostility to 
the drama which had shown itself as early as 1619; 
and in the year 1642 the theatres were closed, and 
drama practically ceased to be written until the 
Restoration in 1660. 


C. Tue Puritan MOVEMENT. 
1. In Poetry. 
'-a. John Milton (1608-1674). 
The one great poet of Puritanism was John Mil- 
ton; and he stands for his time as Shakespeare 
does for the age preceeding. To be sure, Milton 
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was eight years old when Shakespeare died, but 

although their lives thus overlapped, they have 

nothing in common except the majesty of their 

genius. 

(1) Biographical Note. 
Milton’s life falls into three periods, differ- 
ing widely in their character and in their 
literary achievement. From 1608 until 
about 1640, the time of childhood, youth 
and early maturity, Milton was chiefly en- 
gaged in self-preparation for his literary 
career. During his university days, at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, he impressed 
his fellows so much by his fineness of na- 
ture and his rather delicate beauty of per- 
son that he acquired the nickname of “The 
Lady of Christ’s.” He was an excellent 
student, and while still at the university, 
began to write notable poetry. After he 
left, he gained the permission of his father, 
a sort of law-stationer, to spend some time 
in retirement at Horton, about seventeen 
miles from London. Here for five years 
he devoted himself to study, producing but 
little in the way of poetry, but that little 
of great excellence. He finally completed 
this long preparation by a trip of eighteen 
months on the continent. 
From 1640 to 1660, the second period of 
his life, instead of devoting himself to giv- 
ing expression to the accumulated inspira- 
tion of his years of preparation, Milton 
was drawn into the political and religious 
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conflicts of his time, and his genius was 
_spent in his strong and violent devotion to 
the cause of Parliament against the oppres- 
_ sions of Charles I, and to the cause of 
Puritanism against the persecutions of 
Archbishop Laud and his followers. His 
works in this period were written in prose, 
and only a few of them rise sufficiently 
above the bitterness of personal abuse to 
be still appealing. Those few, however, are 
among the greatest prose masterpieces 
which we have. Milton’s personal affairs 
had been similarly disturbed during -this 
second period. He had married a young girl 
not half his age in 1643, and she had left 
him within four weeks, not to return for 
two years. From the additional fact that 
Milton published a book in favor of di- 
vorce within six weeks of the marriage, we 
should’ conclude that the’ match was any- 
thing but successful. After her return the 
two seem to have lived in comparative 
peace, until her death, in 1652, which left 
Milton with the care of three little girls. 
In this same year, the unceasing strain to 
which he had put his sight through all his 
life culminated in total blindness. Milton 
married twice again, much more success- 
fully than the first time, but probably even 
the two good women whom he so honored 
did not make the poet very happy. His 
disposition may have been too austere and 
reserved to admit of the greatest happiness. 
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With the restoration of King Charles II 
to the throne in 1660, Milton felt that his 
dearest purposes had been thwarted. 
Broken in health and hope, blind, attended 
reluctantly by his daughters, the poet spent 
the last fourteen years of his life in utter 
darkness. And yet he pursued the task he 
had undertaken in those latter years, the 
writing of Paradise Lost and the subse- 
quent poems, with a fortitude and steady 
perseverance which arouse our deep respect. 
Milton died on November 8, 1674. 


(2) Work. 


(a) Early Period. 


L’Allegro (The Cheerful Man) and J] 
Penseroso (The Thoughtful Man) are 
companion poems — “studies of the 
characteristic occupations of two men 
of different temperaments, or of the 
same man in two different moods.” 
The metrical arrangement of the poems 
is the same. The particular charm of 
these early pieces lies in their fresh 
and beautiful little pictures of nature 
and in the skilful sustaining of the 
appropriate tone throughout each—a 
sunny, cheerful tone in L’Allegro, and 
one of dignified reflection in JJ Pense- 
roso. They are, besides, musical, like 
all Milton’s work. 

The following lines are from Dune. : 
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Straight mine eye hath caught new 
pleasures, 

Whilst the landskip round it meas- 
ures: 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The laboring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied ; 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 


And these lines are from J] Pen- 
Seroso: 


And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that has been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless 


way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
_Stooping through a fleecy cloud. __ 


Comus, Milton’s next production of 
any length, is a rarely beautiful 
masque. Even without the enhance- 
ment of music and dancing and the 
splendid scenic effects which were de- 
signed to accompany it, Comus is noble 
and winning. It is “a truly philosophic 
poem in praise of virtue, cast in a 
half-lyrical, half-dramatic form.” A 
song from it will show Milton’s gift 
of music: 
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Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent 
wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
’ The loose train of thy amber-drop- 
ping hair; 
Listen for dear honor’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save. 


The following lines, spoken by the 
Elder Brother, will indicate the philo- 
sophic nature of the poem: 


Virtue could see to do what virtue 
would 

By her own radiant light, though sun 
and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk ... 

He that has light within his own 
clear breast 

May sit i’. the center, and enjoy 
bright day; . 

But he that hides a dark soul and 
foul thoughts 

Benighted walks under the midday 
sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 


Lycidas is a pastoral elegy. One critic 
has called it “the high water mark of 
English poetry.” By no means all crit- 
ics would agree to this estimate, but 
all unite in calling it very great indeed. 
The poem is not inspired by a very per-' 
sonal loss: Edward King whose death 
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by drowning the poem laments, had 
been a college-mate but not a very in- 
timate friend of Milton’s. The poet’s 
grief is rather over the loss to the Eng- 
lish clergy of so promising a member 
as King, the Lycidas of the poem, who 
was to have taken orders. The pecu- 
liar excellence of the elegy lies in its 
“wonderful combination of exquisite 
beauty of sound, fitness of language, 
and beauty and nobility of emotion.” 
This emotion is, in one part of the 
poem, indignation at the lack of re- 
sponsibility shown by the clergy 
toward the great trust reposed in them. 
The poet. of Puritanism is more and 

_more emerging from the poet of Re- 
naissance interests who spoke through 
the poems we have already discussed. 
A passage from Lycidas follows: 


Weep no more, woeful shepherds, 

weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not 
dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the 
watery floor. , 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean 
bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping 
head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new- 
spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morn- 
ing sky; 
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(0) 


So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted 
high, 

Through the dear might of Him that 
walked the waves, 

Where, other groves and _ other 
streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he 
laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial 
song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy 
and love. 


Milton’s sonnets are not very numer- 
ous, but they are very great. For the 
most part he used the form to celebrate 
some special occasion of importance. 
(Poems written with this purpose are 
called occasional poems.) The stu- 
dent should read the sonorous and 
beautiful sonnet “On the Late Mas- 
sacre in Piedmont,” included in the 


Golden Treasury. Milton has written 


also some beautiful odes, one of which 
Palgrave includes. 

Late Period. 

The second period of Milton’s life, 
having been devoted almost entirely to 
prose, will be considered later. Of the 
three great poems of Milton’s last 
period—Paradise Lost, Paradise Re- 
gained and Samson Agonistes—the 
first is much the greatest. Milton was 
engaged with the idea of Paradise 
Lost for twenty years, and the result 
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justifies the reflection spent upon it. 
The poem is “an epic of the whole 
human species and the whole astronom- 
‘ical universe.” If takes in heaven and 
earth and hell in its scope. The 
avowed purpose of Paradise Lost is 
to “justify the ways of God to men,” 
and its theme, as the title indiéates, is 
the Fall-of Man; but Milton begins 
his poem with the treachery and 
punishment of the Fallen Angel, Sa- 
tan; recounts incidentally the entire 
story of the Creation; tells in full of 
the tragedy in Eden; and ends with 
an angelic prophecy of the course of 
the world up to the second coming of 
Christ. Throughout, the majesty of 
Milton’s style is mated with the sub- 
lime story he tells. The interest of 
that story, to be sure, declines some- 
what after the: banishment of Adam 
and Eve; and even in the earlier parts 
of the poem, the hero is Satan, rather 
than Adam, whom Milton designed for 
the part. In spite of these defects, 
however, the poem is probably the 
greatest single monument to the Eng- 
lish poetic genius. A brief excerpt 
will show something of Milton’s 
“organ-voice”’ and of the complex 
splendor of his style, but can give no 
conception of the cumulative grandeur 
of the whole poem: 
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Me miserable! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell; myself am 
Hell ; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens 
wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a 
Heaven. 

O then at last relent: is there no 
place ; 

Left for repentance, none for pardon 
left? 

None left but by submission; and 
that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of 
shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I 
seduced 

With other promises and _ other 
vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could 
subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ay me, they little 
know 

How dearly I abide that boast so 
vain, 


- Under what torments inwardly I 


groan, 
While they adore me on the throne 
of Hell. 


It is Satan who is here speaking to 
himself — Satan, whom Milton de- 
scribes thus: 


Shone 
Above them all th’ arch-angel; but 
his face 
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Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, 


and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under 
brows z 

Of dauntless courage and considerate 
pride 


Waiting revenge. 


Paradise Regained has as its’ theme 
“the Temptation and Victory of man 
through Christ.” It is almost perfect 
in structure, but it is a gentler and a 
less impressive poem than its prede- 
cessor, and has never appealed so much 
to Milton’s readers. 

Samson Agonistes (Samson, the Wres- 
tler) is a tragic drama built after 
Greek models but based on the biblical 
story. Because it is so clearly a drama 
for reading rather than for representa- 
tion we have included it in the section 
dealing with poetry rather than in that 
devoted to drama. Milton was natu- 
rally attracted to the tragedy of 
Samson because it paralleled his own 
tragedy of blindness. The poetry of 
the drama is very noble, as these lines, 
perhaps the best known in the poem. 
will show: 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to 
wail 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, 
no contempt, 
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Dispraise or blame; nothing but well 
and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so 
noble. 


2. In Prose. 


Much has already been said of the seventeenth- 
century prose (pages 64-65), which ushered in a 
new, more magnificent and eloquent style than had 
existed before. Six names stand out preéminently, 
to only one of which we can give lengthy treat- 


a. John Bunyan (1628-1688). 
(1) Biographical Note. 


John Bunyan was a poor tinker, and the 
son of a tinker, who lived in the village of 
Elstow. He had but little education. After 
three years spent in the army, he returned 
home and married. “Bunyan was no pale, 
hysterical fanatic,’ says Pancoast, “no 
weakling, no overwrought student; he was 
a sturdy, big-boned, florid-faced English 
tinker, every inch a man, yet there was 
something in him that set him apart from 
his neighbors.” This something was a very 
unusual closeness to the things of the spirit. 
Even as a child he had felt himself near 
to the unseen; and in his maturity this 
consciousness of God became so intense 
that by contrast his human weaknesses and 
faults seemed to him unforgivable sins, and 
he was tortured with an ever-growing sense 
of guilt. At last he found peace through 
preaching in a dissenting chapel (a church, 
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that is, other than the Church of England). 
But the peace was not for long. He was 
arrested for conducting meetings in public 
without the authority of the Church of 
England, and was imprisoned in Bedford 
Jail, near his own home, where he remained 
for eleven years, although the promise to 
refrain from preaching would at any time 
have released him. Later he was freed, 
but was again imprisoned, this time for 
three years. During the first imprisonment 
Bunyan wrote among other books Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, his 
spiritual autobiography; during his second 
imprisonment he began to write The Pul- 
grim’s Progress. For a poor tinker to 
produce great literary works, as these un- 
questionably are, seems almost miraculous. 
But Bunyan had formed his mind and his 
style on the King James Bible, and this 
self-education, together with the man’s 
burning earnestness and sincerity and his 
poetic vision, produced the miracle. After 
his second release Bunyan became a leader 
of the dissenting sect to which he had 
preached. He died in 1688 from exposure 
suffered in doing a work of mercy. 
Work. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is a prose allegory. 
Christian, its hero, might be any man, and 
his experiences while making his painful 
way from the City of Destruction to the 
City of Zion are, in symbolical form, the 
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trials and temptations which any earnest 
man might meet. But instead of being 
stated abstractly, as they would be in a 
sermon or essay, they are made concrete: 
Christian falls into the Slough of Despond, 
meets with Giant Despair, climbs the Hill 
of Difficulty; and these are all imaged so 
clearly that a child can read of them with 
all the delight he would feel in a fairy 
tale. 
This vivid, concrete picturing of a keenly 
felt situation makes The Pilgrim’s Progress 
a forerunner of the novel. Bunyan’s Bible- 
formed style gives his work a simple, earn- 
est sincerity which is beyond all praise. In 
his own day the book had little currency 
beyond the poor people for whom it was 
written; but it has been growing in favor 
ever since, and has come to be recognized 
as a classic, beloved by people of all classes 
and of all ages. A quotation has been given 
(page 63). Other works of Bunyan are 
The Life and Death of Mr. Badman and 
The Holy War. 
b. Other Writers. 

The other five prose writers of marked promi- 

nence in the seventeenth century are John Mil- 

ton, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, Izaak 

Walton, and Robert Burton. 

John Milton’s most important prose works are 

the Tractate on Education and the Areopagitica. — 

The subject of the first is obvious from its title; 

the second is “a burning plea for the liberty 
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of the press.” Milton’s prose has the same 
sonorous majesty as his verse. A passage from 
the Areopagitica is given on page 65. 

Jeremy Taylor was a master of impassioned 
prose, used in the interest of religion. His Holy 
Living and Holy Dying are among the most 
eloquent and beloved of religious works. 

The prose of the physician Sir Thomas Browne 
has already been discussed and illustrated 
(pages 64-65). Religio Medici (a doctor’s relig- 
ion) and Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial, are his 
best known works. 

Izaak Walton is the author of the famous Com- 
plete Angler, a simple, wise, idyllic book, full 
of the charm of country life. 

Robert Burton is best known as the author of 
the quaint Anatomy (that is, analysis) of Mel- 
ancholy. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss the religious and the political background 
of the Puritan Age. 

2. Name five minor poets of the Puritan Age, and 
characterize briefly the work of each. 

3. Why is Milton’s life commonly divided for discus 
sion into three periods? Explain the prevailing character 
of each period, and name one piece of literary work 
produced in each. 

4. Explain the plan of Paradise Lost and of Paradise 
Regained, 

5. Comment on the poetic manner of Milton in (a) 
his earliest period; (b) his latest period; and attempt 
to account for his position in the first rank of English 
poets. 

6. Wherein do John Milton and John Bunyan resemble 
each other? Contrast the prose style of the two men. 

7. Explain the plan of The Pilgrim’s Progress. What 
is there in it to endear it to children; to grown people? 

8. Name three minor prose-writers of the Puritan 
Age. 
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THE RESTORATION (1660-1700). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The year 1660 marks the Restoration of the Monarchy 
in England. The eleven-year trial of democracy had 
failed: Oliver Cromwell had developed into a military 
despot, compared with whom the monarchs to whom 
England was accustomed seemed to rule with an easy 
sway. The Cavaliers, or Royalists, together with the 
son of the executed Charles I had been exiled to 
France by Cromwell. Now they were recalled, and 
Charles II was received with a tremendous ovation. 
There followed a total reaction from the severity 
and repression of Puritan days. The pendulum now 

_ swung as far in the direction of license as it had 
formerly done in the direction of law. The Court 
was splendid but corrupt, and its influence spread 
throughout the country, ushering in a period of cyn- 
icism and disillusionment. Inspiration through the 
delight in life—the characteristic mood of the Renais- 
sance—was gone; exaltation through religion—the 
mood of the Puritan Age—was gone too: the critical 
spirit now supplanted the creative spirit, and common 
sense grew to be regarded as more important than 
originality and genius. 
This change in the spirit of England was due partly 
to the influence and example of France. Charles II 
and his courtiers had brought back from their exile 
a great respect for the new ideals of art which were 
taking shape in that country; and France was to 
dominate England intellectually for a time as Italy 
had done previously. Under the teaching of Mal- 
herbe and Boileau, France was reforming the lan- 
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guage and the manner of poetry, substituting restraint 
for. warmth, and classical correctness for passionate 
eloquence. It is these qualities, prized by the French, 
which are the special virtues of prose; and it was 
an age of prose which the French influence ushered 
in; for even the poetry of this period (and the next) 
in England is somewhat prosaic. As we have seen 
(pages 65-67), there is much to be said for the effect 
upon prose exercised by Dryden and his followers; 
and we must fully appreciate this constructive side 
of the Restoration Period and of the Classical Age 
which followed it if we are to look upon the literature 
of the time without depression. ree 


B. Literary ACHIEVEMENT. 
1. In Poetry. 
a. Edmund Waller (1605-1687). 
Dryden looked upon Waller as his greatest 
teacher. It was Waller who revived and modi- 
fied the heroic couplet used by Chaucer and laid 
it ready to the hand of the more gifted Dryden. 
A few lyrics of courtly compliment are now 
Waller’s chief claim to remembrance. 
b. John Dryden (1631-1700). 
(1) Biographical Note. 
John Dryden came of a Puritan Canty able 
to give him the advantage of a university 
education. He began early to write poetry, 
but this precocious work shows little trace 
of his later power. He lived in a time of 
rapid changes. The country swung in his 
own lifetime from a monarchy to a republic 
and back to a monarchy again; from the 
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Established Church to Puritanism, then to 
Catholicism, and finally back again to the 
Established Church. Nearly always Dry- 
den swung with the party in power. A 
poem in praise of the dead Cromwell was 
followed a year later by a poem in flattery 
of the returning Charles (Astrea Redux). 
A religious argument supporting the beliefs 
of the Church of England (Religio Laici— 
a layman’s religion) was followed five 
years later by an argument in defense of 
the Church of Rome (The Hind and the 
Panther). This sailing before the wind 
was probably a literary man’s only way of 
attaining worldly success, but the noble and 
strong characters among English writers 
have not followed it; and our estimate of 
Dryden as a man suffers from it. Simi- 
larly, Dryden wrote comedy when the public 
called for comedy, even though his own 
talent was for poetic satire, and even though 
the taste of the people demanded a degree 
of coarseness which his own more fastidi- 
ous instinct disapproved. He did attain 
success—the laureateship and a handsome 
income; but for many years he postponed 
the work which he well knew was the true 
expression of his powers. Dryden was by 
no means a bad man, and his work for 
literature was very great, as we shall see; 
we even find ourselves looking with respect 


-at the last years of his life when his re-_ 


fusal to change back to the Established 
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Church with the Court cost him his pension 
and the laureateship, and when it required 
hard drudgery in the midst of failing health 
to support himself at all: but his work lacks 
the inspiring background of a great life. . 
Work. 

We shall find Dryden figuring in each sec- 
tion devoted to literary work in the seven- 
teenth century. His achievement in poetry, 
however, is perhaps the most notable. An 
English poetic satire had appeared as early 
as 1576, but the form was neglected from 
that time until Dryden’s. His Absalom and 
Achitophel (1681) is- probably the best 
poem of this kind in English. Dryden has 
used a circumstance of David’s reign—the 
revolt of David’s son Absalom, inspired by 
the evil Achitophel—as a vehicle to bear 
a thinly-veiled attack upon two ambitious 
politicians of his own day who wereat- 
tempting to depose the King in their own 
favor. Absalom represents Monmouth; 
Achitophel, Shaftesbury. The scathing but 
faithful character-drawing and the brilliant 
verse delighted Dryden’s public, and set an 
example which dominated the years follow- 
ing, and made Dryden the literary dictator 
of England as Jonson had previously been. 
A satire directed at a rival literary man 
was also a masterpiece of derisive wit 
(Mac-Flecknoe, 1682). Religio Laici and 
The Hind and the Panther have already 
been mentioned. Both are excellent poems 
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of their kind, and show Dryden’s charac- 
teristic intellectual power and his finish of 
style. The following couplets illustrate 
both his theory and his practice in writing: 
Gently make haste, of labor not afraid, 
A hundred times consider what you’ve 
said; 
Polish, re-polish, every color lay, 
And sometimes add, but oftener take 
away. 
That Dryden could use successfully other 
forms than his favorite heroic couplet is 
shown in the two popular pieces, “Song for 
St. Cecilia’s Day” and “Alexander’s Feast,” 
both in the Golden Treasury. 
c. Samuel Butler (1612-1670). 
The work for which Butler is famous is a 
“coarse burlesque of the Puritan and his cause” 
—Hudibras. Its merciless wit delighted the 
public of the Restoration, but its rude verse and 
brutality almost exclude it from the class of lit- 
erature. The Presbyterians, Butler says, 
Call fire and sword and desolation, 
A godly thorough Reformation; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
The student should be careful not to confuse 
the seventeenth-century Samuel Butler with his 
namesake of the nineteenth century—see pages 
351-352. 
2.[n Prose. 
a. John Dryden (1631-1700). 
Aside from his service to prose in teaching and 
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exemplifying the value of a clear and direct style 
(pages 65-66), Dryden made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature of criticism; indeed, he is 
one of the acknowledged masters in this field. 
His plays and poems are often prefaced by crit- 
ical passages, and the Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
is one of the pillars of English literary criticism. - 
This last work, Dryden says, was written “to 
vindicate the honour of our English writers 
from the censure of those who. unjustly prefer 
the French before them.” The form of the 
“essay” is that of a conversation between four 
men whose names thinly veil their identity— 
they are Dryden and three of his contempo- 
raries. 

b. Other Writers. 
The critical spirit of the Reshration was con- 
genial to scientific inquiry. The tendency of the 
age was to exalt reason to the place formerly 
held by authority (the unquestioned pronounce- 
ments of persons in positions of respect). 
John Locke’s work, of which his Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding is representative, 
showed this attitude in the world of philosophy ; 
and Sir Isaac Newton’s investigations See 
fied it in the world of science. 
The diaries of John Evelyn and Samuel Pons 
are valuable as giving vivid pictures of seven- 
teenth-century England—the former, a picture 
of the first half of the century; and the latter, 
especially charming, of the second half. 

3. In the Drama. 
Charles II was exceedingly fond of the drama and 
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did much to stimulate the writing of plays when 
the theatres were reopened after their eighteen- 
year suppression. The kind of drama now pro- 
duced was, however, as we have seen (page 117), 
a concession to the licentious tastes of the public. 
The influence of the French dramatists Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliére, is very plain, both in the 
selection of plots and in the use of rhymed couplet 
for drama, instead of blank verse. Dryden pro- 
duced comedies in the popular manner for about 
eighteen years of his life. The best are the trage- 
dies The Indian Emperor and All for Love, and 
the comedies The Spanish Friar and Amphitryon. 
Thomas Otway was one of the leading tragic 
writers of the period, and his Venice Preserved 
and The Orphans are among the best tragedies of 
the Restoration. Nathaniel Lee returned to the 
freedom of Elizabethan treatment without the 
genius to support it. He tended toward extrava- 
gance and bombast. 

The comic writers were more successful than the 
tragic, their special merit being their keen and 
witty insight into the frailties of human nature. 
William Wycherley has especial skill in intrigue, 
shown in his Love in a Wood and The Country 
Wife; and William Congreve shows real literary 
ability and stagecraft in his The Double Dealer 
and The Way of the World. Congreve is “the 


acknowledged master in English of ‘the comedy 


of repartee,’ the comedy, that is, conspicuous for 
the witty thrust and parry of its dialogue.” 

Other Restoration dramatists are Sir John Van- 
brugh and George Farguhar. © 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the political and the social conditions of 
the Restoration in England; and explain their influence 
upon the literature of the period. 

2. Name the literary dictator of the Restoration period, 
and describe his work in (a) poetic satire; (b) literary 
criticism; (c) drama. 

3. Characterize the Restoration Comedy, and name two 
of its famous practitioners, 
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THE CLASSICAL AGE (1700-1750). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


There was no very marked, difference between the 
political and social character of the period we have 
just considered and that which we are about to dis- 
cuss. Correspondingly, literature followed the 
“models” set for it in Dryden’s day, the intellect still 
triumphing over the heart and spirit in the world 
of art. This was an “age of prose”; and even the 
subject-matter of the poetry was such as was more 
suited to prose treatment. One minor poet even 
wrote a versified treatise on “the raising of sheep, 
the treatment of their diseases, and the details of the 
manufacture of woollens.” London was more than 
ever the centre of the interests of writers, in the time 
of Queen Anne (1702-1714); and we have minute 
pictures of its every fashion and foible in the writ- 
ings of Pope and Addison and their contemporaries. | 
The coffee-house, a sort of combined restaurant and 
club, had existed as early as 1650; by 1708 there 
were three thousand of them in London, and they 
were the resort of the leading men in politics, liter- 
ature, and fashion. The moral tone of the time was 
low: excesses in drink were more widespread than 
ever before; bribery prevailed in politics; worldliness 
in the Church; petty jealousy and bickering even 
among the literary lights. It is little wonder that 
the age bred cynicism and a disgust of life, as it did 
in many of the more thoughtful writers. But the 
critical tendency of the time, when it was turned 
toward the abuses that bred it, worked a reforma- 
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tion which began to be felt before this Classical or 
Augustan Age had come to a close.. 
The removal of the censorship of books in 1695 did 
much to encourage free discussion of the questions 
of the day in newspapers and other periodicals, which 
now began to appear in considerable numbers. The 
reading public was greatly increased because of the 
growth in numbers and in prosperity of the commer- 
cial class, who enjoyed the periodicals, appealing as 
they did to the popular as well as the scholarly taste. 
The mounting demand for literary production made 
_the profession of writer profitable, so that men of 
letters were at last released from their humiliating and 
debasing dependence on men of wealth and power. 
The new prose which this combination of circum- 
stances produced is probably the most important con- 
tribution of the Classical Age; for the poetic stand- 
ards of Pope fell out of fashion in the middle of 
the century and have never returned; but the prose 
forms then developed have been employed with in- 
creasing enthusiasm ever since. ~ 


B. Literary ACHIEVEMENT. 


1. In Poetry. 
a. Alexander Pope (1688-1744). 
(1) Biographical Note. 
Pope has described his own life unforget- 
tably as “a long disease.” Remembering 
this helps us to judge more gently the vain, 
resentful, warped nature of the man: it is 
not easy to preserve a genial attitude 
toward life and one’s fellow-men when 
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one’s own body is delicate, deformed, and 
racked with pain. 

Pope was born in London of Roman Catho- 
lic parents at a time when Catholicism was 
extremely unpopular in England. In con- 
sequence, his education was largely directed 
by the priests of his own faith instead of 
following the usual course of public school 
and university. (A public school in Eng- 
land is a preparatory school of the type of 
Eton, Westminster, and Harrow. The in- 
struction is advanced and includes some of 
the work taken up at a college in America. 
The students are boys from the best fam- 
ilies; and the school is by no means public 
in the sense of free.) A voracious reader 
along lines chosen by himself, Pope did 
much to supplement his own irregular edu- 
cation. His perfection as a literary artist 
came through years of hard work. 

He early found the form of literary expres- 
sion best suited _to his genius, and at the 
age of twenty-three published his Essay on 
Criticism. This first important work 
showed as much finish of style as those pro- 
duced late in Pope’s life. His mock-epic The 
Rape of the Lock followed, the next year; 
and two years later, some short poems. 
From 1713 to 1725, Pope was occupied in 
the arduous labor of translating Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, forced to this less con- - 
genial work because it was profitable and 
because his father was old and needed fi- 
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nancial help. Fame and fortune were made 
thus, but enmity and criticism were in- 
curred too, and Pope, supersensitive and 
resentful and intolerant, retaliated with the 
scathing Dunciad. His later years were 
devoted to The Essay on Man, perhaps his 
finest work; and to The Moral Essays, Im- 
itations of Horace, and The Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot. He died in 1744 at the age of 
fifty-seven. 

Work. 

The Essay on Criticism is a didactic poem 
which sums up in memorable and epigram- 
matic fashion many of the rules for correct 
writing which were the common property 
of the time. It satisfies Pope’s own defini- 
tion of literary talent: 


True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought but ne’er so well 
expressed. P 


The Rape of the Lock has been called the 
most representative poem of its age—repre- 
sentative at least of the London of that age; 
and London to the literary man meant Eng- 
land. The poem records the events of a 
day in the life of a London belle, culmi- 
nating in a tragic disaster—the theft of a 
lock of her hair by a young nobleman. The 
dignified epic style is applied to the triviali- 
ties of the boudoir, and a game of cards is 
dealt with in the same grand manner as a 
battle would be in Homer. It is an “epic 
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of the frivolous.” Pope’s translations of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, which met with 
so enthusiastic a reception in his day, are 
much less popular in our own. We feel 
about them as Dr. Bentley did when he said 
of the Jliad translation, “A very pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope, but not Homer.” The 
spirit of the two writers and their style are 
so different that no amount of verbal ac- 
curacy could make Pope a faithful transla- 
tor of Homer. His poem is very great in 
its own way, however, if we do not expect 
to find the Homeric flavor in it. 
The Dunciad, or “Epic of the Dunces,” is 
a satire pouring scalding abuse on Pope’s 
enemies, the poor writers, or “literary 
hacks,’”’ who dared to criticise him. It is 
too personal and too ungenerous to be great 
satire. 
Of Pope’s later poems, mentioned above, 
The Essay on Man is the most popular. It 
is a treasury of popular philosophy, set 
as only Pope could set it, in glittering epi- 
gram. It is not original, but it is memo- 
rable; and to many a man its couplets are 
household proverbs, though he may not 
know their source. A quotation is given 
on page 54. 
b. Minor Poets. | 

Matthew Prior and John Gay are typical of 

their time in a sort of good-natured cynicism, 

coupled with perfection in the use of their poetic 

form, the couplet. Thomas Parnell is a less 
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finished poet, but shows more feeling for natural 
beauty than does either of the others. 
2. In Prose. 
a. Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729). 


(1) 


(2) 


Biographical Note. 

Steele was born in Dublin, though his 
people were English. He was well educated 
in London, entered the army, wrote some 
wholesome comedies, and finally was made 
editor of the Gazette, a government news- 
paper. At the age of thirty-seven, he first 
embarked on the work which has ‘made his 
name. This work took the form of a-peri- 
odical of his own, The Tatler, which was 
discontinued in two years, and followed by 
The Spectator. Of the latter paper he and 
Addison were the joint founders. He was 
knighted a few years later for services to 
the government, and died at the age of 
fifty-seven. Steele was a most human and 
lovable man, generous, rash, honest, ideal- 
istic, full of faults and of virtues. -He did 
much by his literary example to show his 
public that humor was not necessarily vul- 
gar nor criticism unkind. 

Work. “ 
Newspapers before The Tatler had begun 
to include, with the regular news, serious 
articles on literature and politics, and oc- 
casional town gossip; but Steele was an 
innovator in introducing light essays of lit- 
erary excellence. 

Steele’s essays in The Spectator have less 
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literary finish than Addison’s, but they are 
warmer and somewhat more endearing. 
Steele was the pioneer; Addison, the per- 
fecter. The style and spirit of Steele may 
be seen in the following excerpt from his 
Tatler: 


As for my labors, if they wear but one 
impertinence out of human life, or give 
a moment’s cheerfulness to an honest 
mind; in short, if the world can be but 
one virtue the better or in any degree less 
vicious, or receive from them the small- 
est addition to their innocent diversions ; 
I shall not think my pains, or indeed my 
life, to have been spent in vain. 


b. Joseph Addison (1672-1719). 
(1) Biographical Note. 


Addison was born and brought up in a 
home of quiet culture and affection, and he 
had the conventional English education. 
Early his poetical ability recommended him 
to Dryden, who secured for him a pension 
from the government, to be used in travel, 
preparatory to a career in public life. He 
lost his pension with the change of reign 
in 1702, but again came favorably into 
public notice through the writing of a poem, 
The Campaign, in honor of Marlborough’s 
great victory at Blenheim. He was now 
given a succession of government posts, 
culminating in that of Secretary of State 
—1717. Addison had begun his work in. 
the essay form through contributions to 
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Steele’s Tatler. It was in The Spectator, 
however, that his best known essays ap- 
peared, from 1711 on. In 1713 he pro- 
duced his tragedy Cato, which met with ° 
great success. In 1716 he married. Dur- 
ing most of his life, he enjoyed a degree 
of respect and admiration which does not 
fall to most- writers until after their death; 
and for this, his personal character of spot- 
less integrity, wisdom, and serenity was 
partly responsible. 
Work. . 

Dr. Johnson said of Addison: “He has re- 
stored virtue to its dignity, and taught in- 
nocence not to be ashamed.” He did this 
great service for his age through his search- 
ing studies of the types of men and manners 
in London and the English countryside. 
He is never the preacher, never the bitter 
satirist; he but paints with an artist’s dis- 
crimination the life of his day, and in this 
picture, good and evil stand out with un- 
mistakable distinctness. 

The Spectator essays are of several sorts: 
there are essays in literary criticism, phil- 
osophical essays, stories, allegories, and 
finally, that best known group—the studies 
of life and character in Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley’s circle. This circle includes men and 
women of many familiar types, all drawn 
with minute care and a smiling humor. In 
these essays the London of Queen Anne 
could see its composite picture reflected as 
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the London of an earlier day had been able 
to recognize itself in the Canterbury Tales. 
A specimen of Addison’s writing is given 
on page 66. 
c. Daniel Defoe (about 1659-1731). 
(1) Biographical Note. 
Defoe was the son of a dissenting butcher 
of London. He was not a university man, 
but early entered business for himself. By 
middle life he had been a merchant, a man- 
ufacturer, a satirist, a public official, and 
an editor; he had even been pilloried and 
imprisoned for a sly trick prepetrated on 
the reading public, of which mention will 
be made later. At the age of sixty he wrote 
Robinson Crusoe, and subsequently pro- 
duced a number of other notable works of 
fiction. His varied, adventurous life closed 
in poverty and distress when he was about 
seventy-two. 
(2) Work. 

Defoe was the author of a number of polit- 
ical pamphlets. Of these, the most famous 
is The Shortest Way with Dissenters. Dis- 
senters, it will be remembered, were mem- 
bers of those sects which did not conform 
to the liturgy of the Established Church of 
England. At a time when they were ex- 
tremely unpopular, Defoe, himself a dis- 
senter, wrote a pamphlet, purporting to be 
by a High Churchman, in which he stated | 
the High Church side of the controversy 
with such exaggerated narrowness and 
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bigotry as to make it absurd. Strangely 
enough, the tract was received in good faith 
by both the High Churchmen and the Dis- 
senters, and did much, as Defoe intended it 
should, to turn public sympathy against the 
High Church party. When the hoax was 
discovered, the government took against 
Defoe the extreme measures described 
above. This trick shows Defoe’s gift of 
convincing imagination—the gift which was 
to make him the founder of the English 
novel. 
Robinson Crusoe is based upon fact:—Al- 
exander Selkirk had been left alone on a 
desert island for four years, and had re- 
turned to England with his enthralling story 
about eleven years before Defoe wrote. 
The characteristic which makes Robinson 
Crusoe a remarkable book is mainly this: 
Defoe had an extraordinary faculty for 
concrete detail: the most prosaic matters of 
food and drink and daily life are dealt with 
as an eye-witness would describe them ; and 
the result is an illusion of reality which few 
writers have ever attained. The plot of 
Robinson Crusoe is decidedly romantic, but 
Defoe’s treatment is so intensely realistic 
that the book makes a break with all its 
predecessors in fiction and becomes the 
founder of a new literary type, the novel. 

Other stories by Defoe are The Memories 
of a Cavalier, The Life of Captain Single- 
ton, Moll Flanders, and The History of 
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Colonel Jack. More famous than any of 
these later novels is that unique book, The 
Journal of the Plague Year. This is not 
precisely a novel. It is written as if by a 
witness present in London during the year 
of the Great Plague, 1665. It makes no 
effort at a formal plot, but records its grim 
details with an wunemotional literalness 
which produces the effect of ghastly reality. 
In much of Defoe’s work there is an effort 
to expose the evils in the social life of his 
own day. He lacks charm and tenderness 
of manner, but in his own field of convinc- 
ing realism he is almost unsurpassed. 


d. Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). 
(1) Biographical Note. 


No career in literature contains less to lift 
the spirit than does that of Jonathan Swift. 
From boyhood he was cursed with that 
combined sensitiveness of spirit and sharp- 
ness of vision which make for genius and 
for melancholy. Swift was born in Ire- 
land of English parents, and his life was 
spent partly in the one country and partly 
in the other. With every qualification for 
a brilliant political career, he was unfor- 
tunately led by circumstances into the 
Church, to which his gifts were ill-adapted. 
For a man of his power to be exiled in a 
country parish, as he was for ten years, 
was a hardship calculated to intensify his _ 
naturally strong sense of personal injury. 
For a few years, to be sure, he was able 
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to make for himself a place of brilliant 
leadership in the life of literary London, 
but then his political patrons went out of 
power, and his own fortunes fell. When 
he was forty-seven, he was made dean of 
a cathedral in Dublin, and for thirty years 
and more was thus cut off from the life he 
loved. Bitter brooding over injuries does 
not make for mental health, and Swift’s 
brilliant intellect at last gave way under the 
strain. ) 

Swift was a man of violent feeling born in 
an age of shallow cynicism, and his experi- 
ence of himself and of other men inspired 
him with a hatred and contempt for human- 
ity such as no other writer has ever yet ex- 
pressed. The only touch of softness in his 
life seems to have been his love for Hester 
Johnson, the “Stella” of his letters. At the 
age of seventy-nine he was released by 
death from the long wretchedness which 
had been his life. 

Work. 

Swift is the greatest English prose-satirist. 
Whatever he has written is bitter and bril- 
liant. His two first important works were 
published in the year 1704. The Tale of 
a Tub is a satire on the religious abuses 
and quarrels of Swift’s day. It is more 
than that alone, however; it is a sneering 
exposure of the baseness which Swift felt 
underlay even the most noble-appearing 
feelings. The Battle of the Books gives an 
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account in epic manner of a struggle for 
supremacy between classic and modern lit- 
erature, and it incidentally casts a satiric 
shaft at shams in writing and scholarship. 
Swift’s most famous work, Gulliver’s 
Travels, has been discussed briefly already 
(page 91). Its delightful narrative style 
and the realism of its marvellous account 
mark a further advance in English fiction; 
for a work of fiction it is in part, and as 
such its child admirers of course regard it. 
No book of Swift’s, however, is so pitilessly 
satiric in its arraignment of “that hated and 
detestable animal called man.” The Jour- 
nal to Stella was written earlier, during the 
years of Swift’s triumphs in London. It is 
the only work of his which reveals a gentle 
and tender side. 
e. The Novelists of Domestic Life. 

We have spoken already (page 85) of the new 
type of novel which came into existence be- 
tween 1740 and 1750. The novelists of this 
later period differed diametrically from Defoe, 
in that they chose realistic subjects and treated 
them romantically, whereas he chose romantic 
subjects and treated them realistically. 

(1) Samuel Richardson (1689-1761). 
Richardson was a printer, who did not 
begin doing the work that has made him 
famous, until he was fifty years old. All 
through his life he was a copious letter- 
writer, and his sentimental novel Pamela, 
or Virtue Rewarded is in the epistolary 
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form. This tale of “a virtuous serving 
maid” shows Richardson’s remarkable un- 
derstanding of feminine psychology. It is 
less excellent, however, than its successor, 
Clarissa Harlowe, whose heroine belongs 
to a higher walk of life. In Sir Charles 
Grandison the main character is a man, not 
a woman, and the author succeeds less 
well, making this person inhumanly perfect. 
Richardson’s chief defect is his long- 
windedness ; a’ modern reader has scarcely 
patience to wade through such voluminous 
novels. On the other hand, without this 
fault, his books would lack some of their 
power, for that power lies in the revelation 
of the infinity of little details which go to 
make up a living personality. 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754). 

Fielding is a much more masculine genius 
than Richardson, and it was that quality 
in him which started him on his literary 
career. He began The Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, “a virtuous serving man,” 
as a sort of travesty on Pamela, and his 
hero was the brother of Richardson’s 
heroine. But Fielding was carried away 
by his own imaginative powers, and pro- 
duced a novel full of original genius. He 
is fond of the humorous side of life, and 
fights shy of Richardson’s sentimentalism. 
Tom Jones is his best work. Fielding in- 
troduced the modern point of view in tell- 
ing his story: the use of the third person 
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instead of the first—Defoe’s plan—or the 
letter-form—Richardson’s. His last novel, 
Amelia, shows the tenderer-side of his 
genius. 

(3) Tobias Smollett (1721-1771). 
Smollett, in his Roderick Random, Pere- 
grine Pickle, and Humphrey Clinker, shows 
an art inferior to that of either Richardson 
or Fielding, but he writes out of an experi- 
ence richer than theirs, especially as con- 
cerns sea life. His humor is rather broad, 
but he has dealt with odd characters in a 
manner almost equal to that of Dickens. 
Humphrey Clinker is his masterpiece. 

(4) Laurence Sterne (1713-1768). 
As the author of Tristram Shandy and A 
Sentimental Journey, Sterne took London 
by storm. His novels make no pretense at 
formal construction; they are “one long 
parenthesis”; but this is, of course, inten- 
tional, and it gives to his whimsical pages 
something the flavor of an essay. The man 
himself is always peeping at us from be- 
hind his characters: Of those characters, 
some, Uncle Toby, for example, are among 
the most famous in fiction. 

f. Other Writers. 

Many different fields of thought were opening 

up to the active intellects of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, and there were written many excellent 

prose works on subjects not precisely literary. 

Among the more conspicuous were: the philo- 

sophical works of Bishop Berkeley. In an age 
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of materialism, Berkeley put forward his theory 
that our only real grasp of the outer world is 
through our own ideas about it; whence it fol- 
lows that there may be no outside. world at all, 
but only a system of ideas in the mind of the 
thinker. For his philosophy Berkeley received 
no serious hearing in his own day, but he was 
regarded with unrestrained love and admiration 
for his angelic personal character. Dr. John 
Arbuthnot, the friend of Swift.and Pope; wrote 
a few satires which are remembered, but he, 
again, appealed to his time largely through his 
lovable and genial personality. Henry St. John, 
Lord Bolingbroke, was,one of the most. pictur- 
esque figures of the day, because of his extra- 
ordinary versatility and his, spectacular career. 
His literary style is that of the orator, and prob- 
ably was.influential in forming Burke’s later. 
3. In the Drama. 
Little oes drama was peodated in the Clas- 
sical Age in England. Addison and Steele both 
tried their hands at it—Addison in,a dull and heavy 
tragedy, Cato, which somehow hit the taste of the 
time; Steele, in comedies, such as The Funeral, 
which are remarkable only as being decent in a 
time of widespread dramatic indecency, and as 
setting a wholesome example to the playwrights 
of the day. George Lillo (1693-1739) wrote some 
extremely popular plays of domestic, middle-class 
life, important mainly for their influence on the 
“sentimental” drama in Germany and France. 
Lillo’s best-known play is The London Merchant, 
or the History of George Barnwell (1731). 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Why is the first half of the eighteenth century 
commonly called the Classical Age of English Literature? 

2. Describe the political, social, and literary temper 
of the age. 

3. Name the literary dictator of the Classical Age, and 
describe his work in (a) didactic poetry; (0) trans- 
lation; (c) mock-heroic verse; (d) satire. 

4. Comment upon the excellences and the deficiencies 
of the type of poetry written by Pope and imitated by 
his followers. 

_ 5. Explain the significance for literary history of the 
work of Steele and Addison. 

6. Describe the work of Daniel Defoe, and explain its 
significance for literary history. 

7. What is the special excellence in the work of 
Jonathan Swift? What are the defects of his work? 
Name and briefly characterize his most important books. 

8. Characterize briefly the eighteenth-century “novel 
of domestic life’; name its four most famous English 
practitioners; and mention one novel by each. 
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THE ROMANTIC AGE (1750-1837). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
The period which we are about to discuss is a transi- 
tion time. The old England of Pope still lingers on 
in writers such as Johnson: the new England of 
Wordsworth is developing rapidly through Thomson 
and Collins and Gray. The ideals of the one group 
and its manner of writing differ entirely from those 
of the other. The members of the older group still 
cling to classic correctness and common sense; 
those of the new are working toward liberation 
of the spirit. As the century draws toa close, 
the last vestiges of Pope’s influence disappear, 
and English literature enters upon a long period 
of glorious achievement second only to that of the 
Elizabethan Age. The causes of this great change 
in the literature are many. For one_ thing, 
there seems to be a tendency in life to action and 
reaction: when the pendulum has swung to one ex- 
treme, it swings back to the other. Then, England 
was undergoing changes in its political, geographical, 
industrial, religious, and social life, which vitally af- 
fected its thinkers. From its island-limitations the 
country was expanding to a world power ; in India, in 
Canada, in Australia, the English were striking root; 
and this geographical broadening did much to bring 
fresh inspiration to the writers, just as a similar ex- 
pansion had done in Elizabeth’s day. Then, under 
the great ministry of William Pitt, patriotism was dis- 
placing corruption in politics. A new industrial or- 
ganization followed the Industrial Revolution, and 
the large proportion of farmers was decreasing, with 
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a corresponding increase in the commercial class. 
The emergence of this commercial class brought prob- 
lems of capital and labor unknown before. In re- 
ligion, the great Methodists; Whitefield and Wesley, 
were rousing the soul of England from its long sleep 
by their impassioned pleading for a better life. The 
Established Church itself felt this better influence, 
which had risen first within its own limits. In his 
social consciousness, the Englishman was awakening, 
too. The Age of Democracy was beginning. The 
callousness of the previous ages to poverty and suffer- 
ing was softening into pity; children, criminals, pris- 
oners, even animals, became the objects of a tender- 
ness unfelt before, and an ideal of loving brotherhood 
displaced the former contempt for humanity. And 
with the melting of icy restraints, the free spirit of 
man sought escape from the conventional life of the 
town. An entirely new feeling about nature devel- 
oped—an almost religious feeling, different from the 
appreciation of the Elizabethans. This showed itself 
in the choice of outdoor subjects for literary treat- 
ment, as well as in personal feeling. The new litera- 
ture broke with the traditions of classicism and turned 
back to the Elizabethan days and to the Middle Ages 
for inspiration, and for metrical forms; Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence, for example, employs the Spen- 
serian stanza, and Bishop Percy’s Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry (1765) is a compilation of 
medieval folk poetry. Late in the period, at the 
beginning of the new century, the French Revolu- 
tion formed a further influence on English writers, 
the importance of which can scarcely be measured. 
In treating the work of this complex period, we shall 
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consider first the survivors of the older day, and then 
the pioneers of the new. 


B. LiterARY ACHIEVEMENT. 
1. Old School of Writers. 
a, IN POETRY. 

Young’s Night Thoughts, Blair’s Grave, Eras- 

mus Darwin’s Botanic Garden are all modelled 

on Pope; such poetry as Samuel Johnson pro- 

duced likewise followed the Classical School: 

his London and The Vanity of Human Wishes 

are satiric poems in the manner of Pope. -It is © 

not in poetry that this older group of writers 

gained most distinction. 

b. IN PROSE. 

The Classical School had written surpassing 

prose, and their successors in the next period 

likewise shone in this field. 

(1) Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). 
Johnson was the son of a poor bookseller of 
Lichfield. Until he was over sixty, he la- 
bored under a crushing burden of poverty, 
but his own troubles made him tender of 
others. and accentuated his greatness of 
heart. He wrote essays for The Rambler 
and The Idler, compiled a massive English 
dictionary, produced a didactic novel, Ras- 
selas, and showed his power of literary 
criticism in Lives of the Poets. Johnson’s 
style was ponderous and polysyllabic. With 
his experience in making the dictionary, 
perhaps the temptation to a learned vocabu- 
lary was irresistible. His standard of liter- 
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ary criticism belonged so completely to the 
Classical School that most of his decisions 
about authors have been reversed by later 
critics. 

But it is not Johnson’s writings that repre- 
sent him most adequately. It is the unique, 
uncouth personality and the sound and 
pithy conversation recorded in Boswell’s 
biography of him, together with the enor- 
mous influence which that personality and 
that conversation exerted on the London 
of his day. What Dryden was to his time, 
and Pope to his, Johnson was to the later 
eighteenth century; and the Literary Club 
which he founded in 1764 exercised its 
power so regally that, it is said, its verdict 
on a new book was sufficient to make it or 
break it. To this club belonged also Burke, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Gibbon, Sheridan, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and other London not- 
ables in various fields of activity. 

The Historians. 

The great names of David Hume, William 
Robertson, and Edward Gibbon are the 
cornerstones of modern historical writing; 
but Gibbon’s work alone possesses the liter- 
ary qualities to insure its permanence as art. 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire was Gibbon’s life work and 
is a worthy monument in its accuracy of 
detail and nobility of plan. 
Other Writers. 

Pioneers in the literature of their subjects 
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were Sir William Blackstone, with his Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, and 
Adam Smith, with The Wealth of Nations, 
a book which altered the science of political 
economy in the direction of a greater de- 
mocracy, by treating labor as the founda- 
tion of wealth, 

James Boswell’s Life of Johnson is a mas- 
terpiece of biography, not because of ‘liter- 
ary merit, but because it brings before us 
with such vividness of homely detail the 
personality and very words of Boswell’s 
hero. ' 


2. New School of Writers. 
a. IN POETRY. 


(z) 


(2) 


Allan Ramsay (1686-1758). 

Ramsay published in 1724. two volumes of 
the popular lyrics of Scotland. These were 
influential in turning the attention of the 
public to folk-poetry, and thus paving the 


-way for Burns and for Scott. Ramsay was 


the author of a pastoral poem, The Gentle 
Shepherd, which treated Scottish peasant 
life in a realistic way very different from 
the conventional and artificial manner of 
Pope. . 

James Thomson (1700-1748). 

Thomson was a Scotsman, like Ramsay. 
The impressionable years of his boyhood 
were spent amid very beautiful natural sur- 
roundings, and Nature came to be the 
theme of his poetry. His best known poem, 
The Seasons, opened the eyes of his read- 
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ers to the familiar face of the earth, and 
they saw it as they had never seen it before. 
Thomson’s poem is not altogether free from 
conventionality in style, but its vision is 
fresh and new. The Castle of Indolence 
and the English national song, “Rule Bri- 
tannia” are also Thomson’s work. 

William Collins (1721-1759). 

One poet after another caught the inspira- 
tion of these Scotsmen and turned to the 
world of Nature for themes. Continually, 
too, they escaped more completely from the 
poetic mold of Pope, and brought a new 
music and eloquence into their verse by the 
use of new. forms. Collins is peculiarly 
gifted in making us feel the twilight mood 
of nature through the tender melody of his 
poetry. Swinburne said, “Corot on canvas 
might have signed his ‘Ode to Evening.’” 
Stanzas. from this beautiful poem follow, 
and the student should note, especially in 
the first, the minute observation back of the 
description : 


Now air is hush’d save where the weak- 
eyed bat 
With Gea shrill shriek flits by on leath- 
ern wing, 
Or where the noche winds 
His small but sullen horn. 


* * * * * * 


Or, if chill blustering winds or driving . 
rain 


Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
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That, from the mountain’s side, 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d 
spires ; 
And hears the simple ie and marks o’er 
all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


Collins, like many other writers of his day, 
was fond of the unusual and mysterious. 
This taste appears in his “Ode on the Popu- 
lar Superstitions of the Highlaggs of Scot- 
land.” 


Thomas Gray (qerestony: 

Probably no English poet has secured such 
widespread fame on such slender produc- 
tion as has Thomas Gray. The secret lies 
in the exquisite perfection of the little he 
did produce. His best known poem—prob- 
ably the best known poem in all English 
literature—is the “Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard.” In addition to its clear 
yet subdued picture of an evening land- 
scape, the poem is notable for its meditation 
on the unrealized possibilities of the poor 
and obscure—a thought typical of the age— 
and for its solemn philosophy. <A stanza 
showing the last quality has already been 
given (page 44); the two stanzas which 
follow illustrate respectively the picturesque 
power of Gray and his democratic spirit: 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on 
the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant 
folds. 


* * * * * 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
sway’d, 5 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


Among the famous odes by Gray is that 
“On a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” 
which contains the familiar lines: 


. . . Where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise. 


(5) Robert Burns (1759-1796). 
(a) Biographical Note. 


Burns came of a poor farmer’s family 
in Scotland. Denied the advantages of 
formal education, he yet read widely, 
and, loved especially the ballads and 
folk-songs of his country. After his 
marriage to Jean Armour he enjoyed a 
short period of quiet happiness; but as 
he began himself to write songs, he 
gained at first a local and later a na- 
tional fame; and was so lionized by 
reason of his lowly origin, his com- 
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manding talent, and his romantic ap- 
pearance, that the balance and self- 
control of his pleasure-loving nature 
were destroyed. He began to drink 
heavily and to involve himself in more 
and more entanglements, until finally 
he died, at the premature age of thirty- 
seven, worn out by dissipation and by 
subsequent periods of intolerable re- 
morse. 


(b) Work. 

Burns is one of the world’s greatest 
song-writers. His intense and sincere 
feeling, his penetrating and humorous 
vision, which could see the wonder of 
life in the homeliest scene, his great 
gift of music, heightened by the liquid 
dialect in which his best poems are 
written, his loving sympathy with man 
and beast—these made rare equipment 
for a poet. 

The titles of some of his poems indi- 
cate his favorite themes: ‘The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,’ “Highland 
Mary,” “O, Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast,’ “To a Mouse.” The simple 
and poignant sweetness of his folk- 
songs sounds in this famous example: 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair! 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care! 
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Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie 
bird, 
That sings upon the bough; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true. 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie 
bird, 
That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o’ its love; 
And sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi?’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Frae aff its thorny tree; 

And my fause luver staw the rose, 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 


(6) Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774). 
(a) Biographical Note. 
Of Irish birth, Oliver Goldsmith pos- 
sessed most of the charming qualities 
and most of the weaknesses of his race. 
Genial, generous, shiftless, improvi- 
dent, sensitive, affectionate, he is one 
of the most lovable figures in the his- 
tory of literature. Early in his life 
Goldsmith went to live in the little vil- 
lage of Lissoy, which, under the name 
of Auburn, he has immortalized in The 
Deserted Village. His education at 
Trinity College, Dublin, suffered from 
his idleness and disinclination for the 
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more arduous parts of his work. 
Thereafter he attempted many profes- 
sions, but lacked the application to suc- 
ceed in any. A vagabond life pleased 
him best, and such he led for a year, 
strolling through the countries of 
Europe and earning his night’s lodging 
by his flute. For a time after his re- 
turn to England he wrote whatever he 
was able to find a market for with the 
publishers, and only occasionally found 
time to work at those spontaneous pro- 
ductions which have won him perma- 
nent fame as an author. His literary 
quality was at last recognized by his 
fellow-writers, and he was made a 
charter member of that Literary Club 
of Johnson’s which we have already 
mentioned. Even prosperity, however, 
did not relieve Goldsmith of financial 
troubles ; he was incapable of refusing 
the request of a friend or of seeing 
want without attempting to relieve it; 
and furthermore, his childish fondness 
for personal display in dress was an 
expense. His worries increased with 
his years, and he died heavily in debt, 
but when he lay dying, the staircase 
leading to his room was filled with 
poor outcasts whom he had befriended. 
It is astonishing that with this dis- 
position of easy-going and shiftless 
geniality Goldsmith should have dis- 
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tinguished himself in so many different 
fields ; but this he did, and as essayist, 
novelist, poet, and dramatist, he ranks 
exceedingly high. For a vivid idea of 
his attractive personality, the student 
should read Washington Irving’s Life 
of Olhwer Goldsmith. 


(b) Work. 


We shall deal here with Goldsmith’s 
work in poetry only; and with his work 
in other lines in the appropriate sec- 
tion. The Traveller was Goldsmith’s 
first important poem. It was the fruit 
of his year-long trip through Europe, 
and contains pleasant descriptions of 
the countries he then visited and 
characterizations of their people. The 
poem is didactic in purpose, and 
aims to show us “that the inequalities 
in the lot of man are less great 
than we suppose.” The Deserted Vil- 
lage is a long poem distinguished by 
charming descriptions of nature, by 
vivid character sketches, and by a feel- 
ing picture of the sufferings attendant 
on the migration of country people to 
the cities following the Land Enclosure 
Puctnee se 

In’ both these poems Goldsmith em- 
ploys the heroic couplet, but with him 
the sense flows over from couplet to 
couplet, instead of being sharply cut 
off as it is generally with Pope; and 
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the whole spirit of Goldsmith’s work is 
characteristic of the new school rather 
than of the old. The following passage 
from The Deserted Village is fairly 


typical: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills 
a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay: 

Princes and lords may flourish, or 
may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath 
has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be 
supplied. 


(7) William Cowper (1731-1800). 
(a). Biographical Note. 
Cowper was born in Hertfordshire, the 
son of a clergyman, not altogether con-, 
genial, and of an adored mother whom 
he lost when he was only six years old. 
His education, in its earlier years at 
least, was made unhappy by Cowper’s 
shrinking sensitiveness. He was ill 
qualified for the law, to which he was 
to be devoted, and in preparation for 
an examination leading to a govern- 
ment position, -he worked and worried 
himself into a mental breakdown. For 
two years he was confined in an 
asylum, and throughout the rest of his 
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life the shadow of recurring attacks of 
insanity hung over him. The country 
life to which his affliction confined him 
brought with it two great compensa- 
tions: the opportunity to study Nature 
and simple living, which he afterward 
used so nobly in his poetry, and the 
companionship of the Unwin family. 


Cowper lived with these 


throughout nearly all the rest of his 
life, and from Mary Unwin he received 
a tender and companionable care which 
gave his life almost its only sunshine. 
It was not until he was fifty years old 
that Cowper found a poetical subject 
which fully inspired his great powers, 
although he had tried his hand at 
hymns and at occasional poetry. Now, 
however, he was given an impetus by 
the suggestion of Lady Austen, that 
he write on anything at all to get 
started. “Write upon this sofa,” she 
told him. Cowper began forthwith, 
and produced his masterpiece, The 


Task. 


In spite of his aloofness from the 
world, Cowper was keenly interested 
in the spirited times in which he lived, 
and was a passionate advocate of hu- 
man freedom. After The Task, he 
produced a translation of Homer and. 
a number of poignantly sad but beauti- 
ful short poems. The death of Mrs. 
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Unwin in 1796 was a blow from which 
he never recovered, and death came to 
him as a release, four years afterward. 


(b) Work. 

Cowper’s earlier poems—The Progress 
of Error, Charity, etc.—preserve the 
outward manner of Pope, but possess a 
sincerity and strength of feeling alien 
to the Classical School. In his later 
poems, he dropped the didactic style, 
and found his own medium of expres- 
sion. The Task follows no unified 
plan, but reveals Cowper’s own lovable 
personality through the keen and hu- 
morous and genial observations of men 
and of nature which a lifetime of re- 
flection: had taught him. “The Cast- 
‘away’ is indirectly a pitiful picture of 
Cowper’s own plight. “On the Loss 
of the Royal George” is a restrained 
and powerful dirge. The “Lines on 
the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture” 
constitute “one of the most heart- 
breaking poems in literature,” and the 
poems “To Mary Unwin” show all 
Cowper’s loving, stricken nature. 
There follow a few stanzas of a poem 
from the latter group: 


Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 
My Mary! 
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For though thou gladly wouldst ful- 
fil 


The same kind office for me still, 
Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 


My Mary! 


But well thou play’dst the house- 
wife’s part, 
And all thy threads with magic art 
Have wound themselves about this 
heart, 
My Mary! 


(8) William Blake (1757-1827). 


The strange genius of William Blake was 
in some ways entirely unique, and in others, 
representative of his age. Gifted with pas- 
sionate sincerity and a soaring imagination 
beyond what was strictly normal, Blake, in 
an unfinished drama, Edward III, reminds 
the reader of Marlowe. Again, in some 
of the Songs of Innocence he suggests his 
successor, Wordsworth, by the tender sim- 
plicity of his verse. From the last-men- 
tioned collection we quote the exquisite 
“Little Lamb”: 


Little Lamb, who made thee 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed, 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
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Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee, 
Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee: 

He is calléd by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 

He is meek, and He is mild; 

He became a little child. 

I a child and thou, a lamb, 

We are calléd by His name; 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! ° 


(9) William Wordsworth (1770-1850). 
(a) Biographical Noite. 

During most of its course no literary 
biography is quieter and more digni- 
fied than that of Wordsworth. The 
poet came of gentlefolk who had 
lived for generations in the English 
countryside; and -he early developed 
the love of Nature which was his pe- 
culiar gift. 

After being graduated at Cumpridee 
Wordsworth visited France, during 
the period of the Revolution, and he 
entered ardently into the republican 
cause. It was only the withdrawal of 
funds by his alarmed relatives in Eng- 
land which effected his return home. 
When the poet was about twenty-five, 
he received a legacy from one of his 
friends, which enabled him to spend 
the rest of his life in quiet retirement. 
With his sister Dorothy, who was his 
devoted and sympathetic companion, 
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he lived in the beautiful Lake Country 
of England; and later the household 
was increased by Mary Hutchinson, 


cousin of the Wordsworths and a kin- 


dred spirit, whom the poet married in 
1802. . 

In 1843 Wordsworth was made Poet 
Laureate—a recognition of his great 
work which had been rather slow in 
coming. He died in 1850. 


(b) Work. 


In Wordsworth we see the new spirit 
of poetry becoming self-conscious. In 
his preface to the second volume of 
the Lyrical Ballads, which contains 
some of his and of Coleridge’s best 
work, Wordsworth set forth his 
epoch-making theory of poetical com- 
position. The object of his poems, he 
said, was “to choose incidents and 
situations from common life, and to 
relate or describe them, throughout, as 
far as was possible in a selection of 
language really used by men, and at 
the same time, to throw over them a 
certain colouring of imagination, 
whereby ordinary things should be 
presented to the mind in an unusual 
aspect; and further, and above all, to 
make these incidents and situations in- 
teresting by tracing in them, truly 
though not ostentatiously, the primary 
laws of our nature; chiefly, as far 
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as regards the manner in which we 
associate ideas in a state of excite- 
ment. Humble and rustic life was 
generally chosen” as permitting better 
the attainment of the ideals enumer- 
ated. 

In most of his poems Wordsworth fol- 
lowed his own theory. Sometimes, in- 
deed, his language sounds flat and 
uninspired because he is striving so 
earnestly to make it true to life; but 
at his best, Wordsworth is the master 
of a quiet, thrilling solemnity which is 
beyond analysis and beyond praise. 
He was deeply religious, and the me- 
dium by which he came into contact 
with God was Nature; so that his at- 
titude toward her is more spiritual 
than that of any poet we have been 
considering. It was not her external 
beauty alone that he worshipped; but 
the soul of her, which he felt was the 
universal soul. It is true that he never 
seemed to consider the relentless 
cruelty which we sometimes see in Na- 
ture’s impartial enforcement of law: 
it was only her serenity and spirituality 
that impressed him. But these quali- 
ties in Nature have never found a 
more eloquent and consoling interpre- 
ter. , 

Matthew Arnold has said that no poet 
profited more by editing than Words- 
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worth for he was a voluminous writer, 
and his best work is diluted by being 
published along with much that lacks 
the quality of inspiration. Even in the 
longer poems, however, such as The 
Prelude and The Excursion are some 
passages so beautiful that we could not 
spare them. Among his shorter poems, 
the sonnets are notable; an example 
has already been given (pages 40-47). 
Of his noble odes, that “On the Inti- 
mations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of Early Childhood” is the most 
remarkable, and every student who 
would know Wordsworth should read 
it. We shall quote below one of its 
most beautiful passages, and follow it 
with a passage illustrating Words- 
worth’s feeling about Nature, from 
“Lines composed a few miles above 


Tintern Abbey”: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 


getting ; 


The Soul that rises with us, our life’s 


Star, 


Hath had elsewhere its setting 


_ And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we 


come 


From God who is our home. 
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For Nature then . 

To me was all in all. I cannot paint 

‘What then I was. The sounding 
cataract 

Haunted me like a passion: the tall 
rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and 
gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were 
then to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter 
charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any inter- 
est 

Unborrowed from the eye. That 
time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no 
more, 

.. And all its dizzy TAptULes. vali. 
. [have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the 


joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sub- 
lime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living 


air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind 
of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
_ All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 
And rolls chee all things. 


‘Among the short lyrics with which 
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Wordsworth has immeasurably en- 
riched English poetry are “The Soli- 
tary Reaper,’ “There was a Boy,” 
“The Daffodils,” and the poems “To 
Lucy,” especially. the one beginning 
“Three years she grew in sun and 
shower.” 


(10) Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834). 
(a) Biographical Note. 


Imagination was the keynote of Cole- 
ridge’s character, and it is the strong- 
est quality in his poetry. Combined 
with a high degree of enthusiasm, but . 
not balanced by steadiness of purpose, 
it made his life a record of glorious 
but unfinished achievements. Cole- 
ridge left Cambridge without his de- 
gree, and shortly afterward, in com- 
pany with the poet Southey, plunged 
into a scheme for the establishment of 
an ideal community in America. The 
inspiration to this never-realized plan 
was the French Revolution, in which 
Southey and Coleridge, like the young 
Wordsworth, were passionately inter- 
ested. The friendship between Cole- 
ridge and Southey was cemented by 
their marriage to sisters. With 
Wordsworth, Coleridge became ac- 
quainted in 1797, and the next year, 
1798, marks the publication of the 
Lyrical Ballads, to which reference has 
already been made, and to which Cole- 
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ridge’s contribution was The Ancient 
Mariner. A visit to Germany turned 
Coleridge’s thoughts toward the phi- 
losophy and the literature of that coun- 
try, and led to his brilliant translation 
of Schiller’s Wallenstein. There fol- 
lowed a period of peace and content- 
ment, when, settled near Wordsworth, 
Coleridge matured plans for extensive 
work. But this was too soon termi- 
nated by a long illness, which was to 
enslave him to dependence on opium, 
and to undermine his health and hap- 
piness. For fifteen years he fought 
the terrible habit, and at last con- 
quered it by the aid of his physician. 
Never again, however, was he able to 
do consecutive work, and at the age 
of sixty-three he died, believing his 
life to have been a profound failure. 
It is now recognized that Coleridge 
was anything but that, for as a phi- 
losopher, a critic, a conversationalist, 
and above all as a poet, he is one of 
the splendors of the literary life of 
England. 
(b) Work. 

Of Coleridge’s three most famous 
poems, two are unfinished. The beau- 
tiful fragment “Christabel” is one of 
the most musical of English poems, 
and it is in addition a series of ex- 
quisite pictures, over which an indefin- 
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able atmosphere of mystery and fore- 
boding hangs. Of “Kubla Khan,” 
likewise incomplete, it has been said 
that it is an unfailing test of literary 


‘appreciation. The conception of the 


poem came in a dream, Coleridge tells 
us, and the spirit of dream broods over 
it. The Ancient Mariner is much the 
best known of Coleridge’s poems. It 
was inspired by the ballad literature 
which was being revived with such en- 
thusiasm in the eighteenth century, and 


it has many of the beauties of that lit- 


erature, enhanced by Coleridge’s inde- 
scribable magic. Nowhere is the poet’s 
gift of conjuring up a picture in a 
single line more apparent than it is in 
this succession of unforgettable pic- 
tures. A quality quite lacking in the 
old ballads, however, raises this poem 
above the merely pictorial into the 
region of the philosophical; and that 
is Coleridge’s indirect teaching of the 
necessity of love to the soul in its re- 
lation to the animal world, to the world 
of men, and to God. ‘‘Looked at from 
this aspect,” Pancoast says, “The An- 
cient Mariner becomes the profoundest 
and perhaps most beautiful expression 
of that feeling of sympathy for all 
living things which we have found 
uttering itself with increasing distinct- 
ness in later eighteenth-century litera- 
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ture.” It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that Coleridge later came to re- 
gard moral teaching as outside the 
province of imaginative work. 

The interest in the weird and mysteri- 
ous which prevailed among the literary 
men of the late eighteenth century 
has led writers to call that time the 
Renaissance of Wonder. These lines 
from “Christabel” show Coleridge’s 
affinity to the prevailing spirit: 


There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white, 
That shadowy in the moonlight 


shone: 

The neck that made that white robe 
wan, 

Her stately neck, and arms were 
bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d 


were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. ' 
I guess, twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly! 


(11) Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832). 
(a) Biographical Note. 
Walter Scott came of excellent Scot- 
tish lineage. A babyhood illness left 
him lame and very delicate, so that his 
childhood was spent chiefly on a farm 
in the romantic Border Country—the 
borderland between England and Scot- 
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land—and the legends of Scotland’s 
heroic past became early part of his 
mental life. What he knew of his 
country he gained, not from books, but 
at first hand, from the tales of peasants 
and from their ancient ballads. When, 
after his school days, he took up the 
profession of the law, he still continued 
his childhood interest in folk-lore, and 
published an English version of the 
ballads of the German poet Burger, 
author of the famous “Lenore.” Later 
he collected a large number of native 
ballads and published them under the 
title Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
He could scarcely have dealt with this 
fascinating literature without catching 
the spirit of it, and in 1805 he pub- 
lished his first original work, The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. The fresh note 
of the verse and its spirited subject 
captivated England at once, and from 
that time forward, Scott had an enthu- 
siastic audience for whatever he pro- 
duced. Marmion appeared in 1810, 
and The Lady of the Lake two years 
later. Then Lord Byron began to 
write, and outdid Scott in his own line; 
whereupon the great man turned cheer- 
fully to a new field and produced 
novels as popular and more excellent . 
than the poetry. Waverley and its 
splendid successors appeared at the 
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rate of about two a year for seventeen 
years. All this literary work was very 
lucrative, and Scott acquired at last 
the splendid estate of Abbotsford, was 
made a Baronet, and subsequently 
spent a number of happy years in his 
legal duties, his authorship, and an in- 
defatigable hospitality. Then a sud- 
den change of fortune befell him—the 
failure of a firm of publishers in which 
he was a silent partner. Scott was 
held responsible for over one hundred 
thousand pounds of the debt of the 
firm, and in the midst of failing health, 
suffering sometimes intense pain, he 
pushed forward his writing until he 
had cleared the debt. But he could 
not survive the strain, and on Septem- 
ber 21, 1832, he died—a man as noble 
as his work. 
(6) Poetical Work. 

Scott’s most famous narrative poems 
have already been named. The charm 
of romance and chivalry and the stir- 
ring swing of the poetry make them 
still dear to most readers. They show 
splendid narrative power, and re-create 
vividly a glowing past. 

In addition to these longer poems, 
Scott wrote many excellent short 
poems and ballads. Some of the more 
famous are “Jock of MHazeldean,” 
“Young Lochinvar,” and “Proud 
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Maisie.” This passage from The Lady 
of the Lake shows Scott’s best quali- 
ties: 


“Have, then, thy wish!” He whis- 
tled shrill, 

And he was answer’d from the hill; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 


* * * * * 


That whistle garrison’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader’s beck and 
will, 
All silent there they stood, and still. 
’ Like the loose crags, whose threaten- 
ing mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 
_ Asif an infant’s touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the 


verge, P 
With step) and weapon forward 
flung, 


Upon. the mountain-side they hung. 


(12) Lord Byron (1788-1824). 
(a) Biographical Note. 
George Gordon Noél, Lord Byron, was 
a Londoner by birth, the son of a wild 
and improvident father and a mother 
utterly lacking in judgment and self- 
control. Deserted by her husband, this - 
mother allowed her child to grow up 
spoiled and undisciplined. The time 
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into which he was growing up, too, 
was unfortunate. The French Revolu- 
tion, which at first had awakened such 
unbounded enthusiasm in England, had 
now fallen into an orgy of bloodshed, 
to be followed by a reactionary despo- 
tism. Disillusion and discouragement 
were in the air, and Byron made him- 
self their mouthpiece. He had early 
produced’ a book of- youthful poems 
and a poetic satire. Then a two-year 
trip on the Continent gave his talents 
a new bent. He wrote the first two 
cantos of Childe Harold, the record of 
his impressions of travel, and became 
famous over night. He at once fol- 
lowed up this success with The Giaour 
and a number of other poems of the 
East, which were equally popular. His 
marriage in 1815 was followed by a 
speedy separation, which led to serious 
personal criticism of the poet. In con- 
‘sequence, he left England, never to re- 
turn, and settling on the Continent, 
wrote in rapid succession the last part 
of Childe Harold, then Cain, Manfred, 
and Don Juan. His restless tempera- 
ment craved action after all this reflec- 
tion, and he strove to forget his dis- 
contents, in the Greek struggle to se- 
cure liberty from Turkey. Before he 
could see action, however, Byron 
sickened and died, at Missolonghi, at 
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» we do not know; Byron was a stupen- 


(0) 


the premature age of-thirty-six. While 
not by any means the greatest figure 
of his time, Byron is probably the most 
typical. Brilliant, daring, skeptical, 
and disillusioned, he gained his amaz- 
ing international reputation because he 
voiced what his contemporaries were 
feeling. How much his attitude was 
assumed to please the popular taste 
' 
dous egotist and had the egotist’s love 
of popularity and praise. His love of 
freedom, however, and his personal 
bravery at least were genuine. 

Work. ~ 

The names of Byron’s most famous 
long poems have been mentioned above. 
It remains to speak of their quality. 
The estimate put upon them to-day is 
very much lower than that of his own 
time; and this seems to indicate a lack 
of that universal appeal which char- 
acterizes poetry of the first class. No 
sustaining philosophy of life forms a 
foundation for Byron’s poetry ; it stim- 
ulates but does not nourish. To mod- 
ern readers the adjective “Byronic” 
stands for the quality of melodramatic 
melancholy—the characteristic of the 
poet and of his heroes, all so similar 
to each other and to himself. On the 
other hand, his verse has certain posi- 
tive excellences which time has not 
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worn off: it is vigorous and masculine, 
rapid and picturesque. The satire of 
The Vision of Judgment and of Don 
Juan is reminiscent of Dryden and 
Pope in its power; and in a few short 
poems ard in portions of the longer 
ones descriptive of Nature Byron has 
written verse that is still greatly ad- 
mired. A stanza from Don Juan has 
already been given (page 49); in 
addition we quote these lines from 
Childe Harold, describing an Alpine 
storm: 


The sky is changed—and such a 
change! O night 
And storm, and darkness, ye are 
wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is 
the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far 
along 
From peak to peak the rattling 
crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from 
one lone cloud 
But every mountain now hath 
found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her 
misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call 
to her aloud. 


(13) Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822). 
(a) Biographical Note. 
Shelley was the son of Sir Timothy 
Shelley, a conservative country gen- 
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tleman, who was incapable of under- 
standing the dreamy yet radical young 
poet. Throughout his life Shelley 
was always in revolt against author- 
ity, for his mind was uncompromis- 
ingly independent, and he would com- 
ply with no rule and no convention 
whose reason seemed to him insuffi- 
cient. After five months at Oxford 
he was expelled for publishing a pam- 
phlet On the Necessity of Atheism, 
and very shortly thereafter, when he 
was but nineteen, he married Harriet 
Westbrook, a girl three years younger 
than himself. It was not long after 
this marriage that the two separated; 
and when his wife died, three years 
later, Shelley married Mary Godwin, 
a more congenial ‘spirit. 

In all his works from the earliest to 
the last we see him incredulous and 
amazed at the injustice and evil in the 
world, and filled with the reformer’s 
passionate zeal to right all the wrongs 
that he so keenly felt; but he was 
rash and impractical in his suggested 
method of reform. An extended Con- 
tinental trip beginning in 1818 stimu- 
lated Shelley’s powers, and he pro- 
duced in the next four years his most 
perfect work, than which few things — 
in English literature are more beau- 
tiful. On a sea trip off the Italian 
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coast in 1822 he was overtaken by a 
storm and drowned at the untimely 
age of thirty. | 

The judgment meted out to Shelley 
during his life and after his death 
-was hard, and many of his acts were 
certainly open to criticism; but at least 
he lived up to his ideals as few men 
have done, and if those ideals were 
often mistaken, for that we cannot 
hold him responsible. 

(b) Work. 

Shelley’s early poems, of which Queen 
Mab may be taken_as typical, are con- 
fused by the very richness of the 
poet’s imagination. That is a fault 
natural to youth, and it was curbed 
steadily as Shelley matured. Alastor, 
published when the young man was 
twenty-four, is the story of a poet- 
martyr, led on by his desire for the 
unattainable, and in it we see Shel-— 
ley’s own nature. The Revolt of 
Islam teaches the need for love as 
the force which is to redeem the 
world; and the lyrical drama Pro- 
metheus Unbound closes with the 
prophetic picture of a day when love 
“folds over the world its healing 
wings.” The Cenci is a drama bring- 
ing together ‘‘a soul more devilish in 
limitless cruelty and desire of evil 
than the soul of Volpone” and “a 
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maiden martyr more cruelly entreated 


than Jeanne d’Arc.” In The Witch 


of Atlas and Epipsychidion the un- 
bound flight of Shelley’s mystical ec- 
stasy carries him to a height where it 
is difficult to follow him. One critic 
has called him “the Oberon of poets,” 
and says of his poems of social re- 
form i%.% it fissas if some, fairy 
child were lamenting the sins and 
cruelties of mankind.” In his shorter 
and more familiar lyrics we can grasp 
his thought as well as his music, and 
they are among the loveliest and most 
ethereal of English poems. Part of a 
stanza from “The Cloud” has been 
given on page 25; there follow two 
from the famous and beautiful “Ode 
to the West Wind”: 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the 
steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying 
leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of 
heaven and ocean, 
Angels of rain and lightning! there 


are spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy 
surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from 
the head 


Of some fierce Menad, ev’n from 
the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s 
height— 
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The locks of the approaching storm. 
Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this 
closing night 

Will be the dome of a vast sepul- 
chre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated 
might 

r Of vapors, from whose solid atmos- 

phere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail, will 
burst: Oh, hear! 


* * * * * 


If I were a dead leaf thou might: 


est bear; = 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with 
thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, 
and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only 
less free 

Than Thou, O uncontrollable!“ If 
even 

I were as in my boyhood, and could 
be 


The comrade of thy wanderings 

over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey 
speed 

Scarce seemed a vision,—I would 
ne’er have striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my 


sore need. 
Oh! lift me as‘a wave, a leaf, a 
cloud! 
. I fall upon the thorns ot hie! 1 


bleed! 
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A heavy weight of hours has chain’d 
and bow’d 

One too like thee—tameless, and 
swift, and proud. 


(14) John Keats (1795-1821). 
(a) Biographical Note. 
John Keats was a Londoner, the son 
of a livery stable hostler. During the 
years of his childhood he showed little 
of the love of poetry which awoke in 
him later, but seems to have been 
mainly interested in fighting with 
his brothers and other companions on | 
any pretext available. His school life 
brought him into contact with Charles 
Cowden Clarke, however, and this 
young man was to awaken the latent 
love of letters in Keats. The death of 
his father brought him under the care 
of a guardian, who apprenticed him 
to a surgeon. After the completion 
of his medical studies, Keats did not 
practice for long; his interest had al- 
ready turned to literature. Of all the 
influences of earlier writers upon him, 
that of Spenser was strongest, and 
Keats proved himself one of the most 
successful of poets at employing the 
Spenserian stanza. Together with the 
- medieval world, opened up to him by 
Spenser, Keats fell under the influ- 
ence of the world of Greek mythology, 
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to which he had access through trans- 
lations. A volume of youthful poems 
appeared in 1817, and aroused no 
comment from the critics; but the 
long poem Endymion which Keats 
produced in 1818, brought down upon 
his head a storm of brutal criticism 
from two of the leading British peri- 
odicals. This hostile criticism was 
largely due to the unpopularity of 
Keats’s Liberal opinions, and to his 
friendship for Leigh Hunt, then suf- 
fering imprisonment at the hands of 
the Tories. For many years it was 
believed that the severity of the critics 
was responsible for Keats’s_ subse- 
quent decline in health; but it is real- 
ized now that this was only a slight 
factor in his illness, which was due to 
the gradual development of tubercu- 
losis, from which the poet’s mother 
had died. Only three years of life 
remained to him after the Endymion, 
but in those three years, hampered by 
distressing illness and by an even more 
distressing love affair, Keats devel- 
oped a mature and wonderful art 
which placed him among the very 
great figures of English poetry. A 
futile effort to prolong his life by the 
change to a softer climate ended in 
Keats’s death in Rome, February 23, 
1821. 
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(b) Work. 


In addition to Endymion, Keats is 
chiefly memorable for two long poems, 
Lamia and Isabella; a beautiful frag- 
ment, Hyperion; a tragedy, Otho the 
Great; and a large number of very 
beautiful sonnets and short lyrics, on 
which his fame mainly rests. Of 
these, perhaps the most familiar are 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” the beautiful 
odes “To a Nightingale,” “To Au- 
tumn,” and “On a Grecian Urn,” the 
sonnet beginning “When I have fears 
that I shall cease to be,’’ and Keats’s 
last poem, the “Bright star” sonnet. 
An exquisite ballad, “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” perhaps shows Keats’s 
quality as well as anything. We shall 
quote from it and from the ravishing 
“Eve of St. Agnes” respectively : 


I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was 
light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


* * * * * * 


‘I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and 
sing 
A faery’s song. 
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And still she slept an azure-lidded 
sleep, 

In blanchéd linen, smooth, and lav- 
ender’d, 

While he from forth the closet 
brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, 


and gourd; 

With jellies soother than the creamy 
curd, y 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinna- 
mon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy trans- 
ferr’d 

From Fez; and _ spicéd dainties, 
every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d 
Lebanon. 


The stanza last quoted illustrates very 
well Keats’s peculiar gift—a very un- 
usual sensitiveness to impressions 
from the senses, and a marvellous skill 
in reproducing them in words. Vi- 
sion, taste, and touch are all caught in 
the meshes of this stanza, and the ear, 
as well, is soothed by the musical 
movement of the verse. For an illus- 
tration of Keats’s ability to convey 
the spirit of the classic world, the 
-student should read his “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn.” Limitations bound this 
great lyric gift of Keats: the moral 
side of his nature is blind, and he 
gives us none of that tonic inspiration 
or sustaining faith that others of the 
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greatest poets do; he is the revealer 
of beauty and that alone. But when 
we recognize his limitations, we must 
realize also that he died in the very 
flush of youth, before he had reached 
his: twenty-sixth birthday: what he 
might have accomplished if he had 
lived longer it is impossible to de- 
termine. 


(15) Other Poets. 


Not since the Elizabethan Age have we 
come upon so many writers of marked 
excellence as we have done in the period 
of the Romantic Revival. Besides those 
whom we have considered there were a 
number of others who, in a less crowded 
time, would have: stood out more con- 
spicuously. We can do little more than 
mention a few of these minor poets. 
George Crabbe had the gift of natural de- 
scription, and portrayed with great realism 
the peasant life of England. Thomas 
Chatterton, who died at. eighteen, wrote 
some beautiful ballads, composed under 
the spell of the Middle Ages. preserved 
so strongly in the cathedral town in which 
he lived. Robert Southey, greatly admired 
in his own day but largely neglected in 
ours, wrote some ponderous epics, and 
turned the attention of his public to the 
East, appealing to that interest in the new - 
and mysterious, typical of the time. Wal- 
ter Savage Landor was a poet of polish 
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and restraint. The best known of his 
poems is probably the beautiful “Rose 
Aylmer.” The following compressed qua- 
train written “On his Seventy-fifth Birth- 
day,” illustrates his quality: 


I strove with none, for none was worth 


my strife, 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature, 
Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of 
hte, i 


It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


Thomas Moore was an Irish poet espe- 
cially talented at the writing of love songs. 
His Lalla Rookh is a more ambitious 
effort with an Oriental setting. Thomas 
Hood is the author of such popular favor- 
ites as “The Bridge of Sighs” and “The 
Song of the Shirt,” filled with pity for the 
outcast and unfortunate; he wrote, as well, 
a number of humorous verses. Thomas 
Campbell wrote martial and romantic 
poetry:—‘Ye Mariners of England” and 
“Hohenlinden” (page 30) illustrate the first 
type; “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” the second. 
b, IN PROSE. 
(1) The Novelists. 
(a) Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774). 
Goldsmith’s prose masterpiece, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, has been called 
“a kind of combination of essay, ora- 
tion, sermon, poem, and novelette.” 
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(b) 


Whatever its classification, it is one of 
the most beautiful and-idyllic pictures 
of English country life in the lan- 
guage, and contains so wholesome a 
doctrine of the simple life of peace 
and contentment and brotherly love 
that Scott said of the writer, “we 
bless the memory of an author who 
contrives so well to reconcile us to 
human nature.” The Bee is a series 
of short essays after the manner of 
Steele and Addison. The Citizen of 
the World purports to be the letters 
exchanged between a Chinese philos- 
opher in England and his friend at 
home. In addition to his voluntary 
work, Goldsmith did a good deal of 
literary hack work, producing among 
other things at his publishers’ demand, 
Greek, Roman, and English histories 
and a work on Natural History. His 
work in poetry we have already con- 
sidered (pages 248-251); his work in 
the drama we shall consider later. 
Jane Austen (1775-1817). 

An uneventful life in a quiet country 
parsonage, with short trips to the 
neighboring resorts, gave Jane Austen 
all the material she needed for a suc- 
cession of novels of the English upper 
middle class which, in their kind, have 
never been approached. Pride and 
Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, 
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Mansfield Park, Emma, are all of 
them quietly moving stories with little 
originality of plot; but their peculiar 
excellence lies in the sly revelation of 
character, the loving minuteness of 
description, and the gently humorous 
view of a narrow social circle which 
they give us. Typical is this conver- 
sation, lifted out of a scene in Pride 
and Prejudice wherein the heroine has 
just announced her unwillingness to 
accept a certain suitor, and has been 
summoned by her mother to be /in- 
terviewed by her father: 


“Come here, child,” cried her 
father as she appeared. “I have 
sent for you on an affair of impor- 
tance. I understand that Mr. Col- 
lins has made you an offer of mar- 
riage. 1s it true?’ 

Elizabeth replied that it was. 

“Very well—and this offer of 
marriage you have refused?” 

STehaves sin. 

“Very well. We now come to the 
point. Your mother insists upon 
your accepting it. Is it not so, Mrs. 
Bennet °” 

“Yes, or I will never see her 
again.” 

“An unhappy alternative is before 
you, Elizabeth. From this day you 
must be a stranger to one of your 
parents. Your mother will never 
see you again if you do not marry 
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Mr. Collins, and I will never see 
you again if you do.” 


(c) Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832). 


As a novelist Scott excels in two dis- 
tinct fields—in the delineation of Scot- 
tish life, and in the vivid revival of © 
past times. [Illustrative of the first 
type of work are the novels Guy 
Mannering, The Heart of Midlothian, 
The Bride of Lammermoor, and The 
Antiquary; illustrative of the second, 
Waverley, The Talisman, Ivanhoe, 
Kenilworth, and Old Mortality. Like 
the poems, the novels of Scott are 
dominated by the romantic spirit; but 
there is in this latter field a grasp of 
character not shown in the earlier. 
Scott has been called the first master 
of historical fiction, though not its 
creator. In the care with which he 
re-creates a past age, weaving into 
one magic whole the customs and 
costumes and manners and historical 
events and typical characters of the 
time with the dominating thread of 
his own original plot, he is a marvel- 
lous artist. Moreover, his works were 
sO numerous and so varied, and were 
produced in such quick succession, 
that they reveal a strong and com- 
pelling literary genius. The difficul- 
ties under which they were produced 
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(d) 


toward the last show pathetically in 
Scott’s Journal, a private record now 
published, which fills us with rever- 
ence for the manly writer. 

Other Novelists. 

The work of other novelists of this 
time we must pass over with a mere 
mention. William Godwin was one of 
the creators of the “Novel with a. Pur- 
pose.” His best known work is Caleb 
Williams. Maria Edgeworth, with her 
Castle Rackrent, The Absentee, and 
many other novels, did for Irish life 
something of what Jane Austen did 
for English, but the former has less 
humor and less grace of manner. 


(2) The Essayists. 


@) 


Edmund Burke (1729-1797). 

(1) Biographical Note. 
Like Goldsmith, Burke was an 
Irishman. His early life was 
spent in preparation for the legal 
profession, but always he showed 
a keen interest in letters, and he 
was a charter member of John- 
son’s Literary Club. The public 
questions of his day were particu- 
larly absorbing, and they soon 
claimed the major part of Burke’s 
time. He was made secretary to 
the Prime Minister in 1765, and a 
member of the House of Com- 
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(2) 


mons in the same year. From 
that time forward his speeches in 
the House and his essays on pub- 
lic questions for thirty years won 
him the ear of the country. Burke 
believed devoutly in human lib- 
erty, but he was a conservative so 
far as concerned his idea of how 
that liberty was to be obtained 
and used. He took the side of 
the,American colonies in the con- 
troversy preceding the Revolu- 
tion; espoused the cause of the 
natives in the newly acquired In- 
dia; but set his face sternly 
against the methods and the re- 
sults of the Revolution in France 
in its later phases. He is one of 
the very few public men whose 
writings have a value beyond the 
political. 

Work. 

Burke’s two earliest essays, A 
Vindication of Natural Society 
and A Philosophical Inquiry into 
the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful, have the 
merits of clearness and cogent 
logic which characterize all his 
work; in addition, the first-men- 
tioned is a clever imitation of the 
style and principles of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, and is at the same time 
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.a refutation of the truth of the 
principles it purports to state; and - 
the last-mentioned is a distinct 
contribution to the science of 
zsthetics (the*study of art in 
its relation to the senses and emo- 
tions). Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents is a very thoughtful 
study of liberty in its relation to 
the forms of free government. 
The Speech on Conciliation with 
America is classic in its sound 
logical foundation, its keen -and 
broad-minded analysis of the crit- 
ical situation discussed, and its 
stirring eloquence.- His speech on 
The Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings for misgovernment in 
India, and his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France display that 
habit of mind which made Burke 
great—the custom of fixing his 
attention on the broad general 
principles involved in a contro- 
-versy. Finally, his Letters on a 
Regicide Peace, written almost on 
his death-bed, warn his country 
once more against concessions to 
the dangerous France. Burke’s 
mastery of prose style was com- 
plete, and he is representative of 
the new school of prose writers, 
who were to demand of their art 
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beauty and eloquence as well as 
merely utilitarian virtues. 


(b) Charles Lamb (1775-1834). 


Charles Lamb and his sister Mary, 
whose name is so pathetically associ- 
ated with his own, were the children 
of poor parents, but came early under 
the influence of the best books, espe- 
cially those by the great Elizabethans. 
The Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets who wrote about the Time of 
Shakespeare proved Lamb to be a 
critic of sympathy and insight, and it 
moreover turned the attention of his 
time to’ the somewhat neglected Eliz- 
abethans other than Shakespeare. A 
number of the plays of Shakespeare 
himself were arranged in a simple 
prose version by the brother and sis- 
ter together—Tales Founded on the 
Plays of Shakespeare. It is in the 
essays purporting to be by one Elia, 
however, that Lamb comes closest to 
us. He treats the slightest subjects 
in an endearing style, half humorous, 
half pathetic; and has in the process 
given us a picture of his own “gentle- 
hearted” nature which the world 
would be the poorer for lacking. The 
clouds were never quite absent from 
the sky of this brother and sister: 
Mary, in an attack of insanity, had 
killed their mother in 1796, and from 
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that terrible time the mental trouble 
would return at intervals, and she 
would have to return to the asylum 
whence she had been taken by Charles 
after two years’ confinement. Dur- 
ing the normal periods she was his 
inseparable companion and the inspi- 
ration of much of his literary work. 
The quaint and tender charm of the 
Essays of Elia is doubly moving from 
a knowledge of the quiet heroism of 
the writer. 

(c) Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772- 

1834). 

As a prose writer Coleridge showed 
a very varied and very stimulating 
power. His Biographia Literaria, con- 
taining a masterly statement of Words- 
worth’s theory of poetry; his lectures 
on Shakespeare, which led to a new 
appreciation of the work of the mas- 
ter so underestimated in the Classical 
Age; his delightful’ conversation, 
which left its impress on many other 
literary men of the day—all these 
have given Coleridge a commanding 
position in the world of literary crit- 
icism. 

(d) William Hazlitt (1778-1830). 
Hazlitt was a literary critic of merit, 
and he, like Coleridge, helped inter- 
pret Shakespeare to his time. Char- 
acters of Shakespeare's Plays and 
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(e) 


Lectures on the English Poets are 
two of his most important works. 

Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859). 

De Quincey was a strange little man 
in personal appearance, fragile, with- 
ered, and wrinkled; and his nature 
was stranger still, for he was devoted 
to solitude and early acquired the 
habit of taking opium, which set 
him apart in a world of dreams and 
visions. A devoted admirer of Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, like him, was in- 
strumental in bringing German poetry 
and philosophy to England. De Quin- 
cey was a scholar of great range and 
depth, and his work in the form of 
the essay is correspondingly varied in 
subject and treatment. Theology, 
metaphysics, economics, his own lit- 
erature, and that of Greece and of 
Germany—these are some of the 
themes which interested him. In 
style, he is humorous or impassioned, 
plain or richly eloquent, as the mat- 
ter about which he is writing dictates. 
He was a copious contributor to the 
rapidly growing periodical literature 
of the day; but his marvellous Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater 
is his best known work—frank, poetic, 
unique. Among his other works of 
particular excellence are Murder Con- 
sidered as one of the Fine Arts, The 
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Flight of a Tartar Tribe, and Levana 
and Our Ladies of Sorrow. From the 
last named a selection has been given 
(page 67), in which De Quincey’s 
wizardry in prose may be felt. 
(f) Other Essayists. . 
Robert Southey’s work in poetry we 
have briefly noted. As an essayist 
and critic he holds a similar place. 
At least he was associated with the 
most important men and movements 
of his day. His Life of Nelson is his 
best work. Leigh Hunt we have al- 
ready mentioned. In prose his most 
notable work was probably his essay on 
Wit and Humour. Walter Savage Lan- 
dor is the author of Imaginary Con- 
versations, a book written in a style 
of elaborate and beautiful artistry. 
The speakers in the Conversations in- 
clude characters ranging from the 
Greek classical days to Landor’s own. 
Shelley contributed to prose literature 
a notable essay called A Defence of 
Poetry; and Wordsworth, a famous 
preface to the Lyrical Ballads, out- 
lining his theory of poetry. 
c. IN THE DRAMA. 

The revival of interest in the literature of the 

Elizabethan Age led to a revival of Shake- 

spearean plays on the stage; and a generation 

of great actors—among them David Garrick, 

Mrs. Siddons, and John Kemble—brought new 
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glory to acting and new popularity to Shake- 

speare. Critical editions of the Shakespearean 

plays began to appear, and also a Collection of 

Old Plays which directed appreciative atten- 

tion to the other writers of the Elizabethan 

Age. 

In original drama, the great names are Oliver 

Goldsmith and Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Shelley and Keats and Landor and others of 

the poets tried their hands at playwriting, but 

it was “closet” drama rather than stage plays 
which they produced. 

(1) Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774). 
Something has been said elsewhere (page 
117) of the Comedy of Manners created 
by Goldsmith and Sheridan. The Good- 
Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer, 
by Goldsmith, have real literary value as 
well as the requisite ‘sense of the theatre” 
to make them excellent acting plays. The 
latter still holds its own on the stage by 
reason of its revelation of human nature. 

(2) Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816). 
Sheridan, an Irishman like Goldsmith, 
produced in The Rivals and The School 
for Scandal two delightful comedies even 
more popular than Goldsmith’s. The 
former was revived in New York as re- 
cently as the winter of 1923. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Explain some of the political, geographical, indus- 
trial, religious, and social changes which made the period 
from 1750 to 1837 a transition time. 

2. Name the literary dictator of the early part of the 
period ; explain his literary standards; and mention three 
notable works that stand to his credit. 

3. Name three special fields of thought in which at 
this time notable work was done possessing literary 
value. 

4. Why are Allan Ramsay, James Thomson, and 
William Collins regarded as forerunners of~ Words- 
worth? Name a poem by each of the three writers first 
mentioned. 

5. Account for the literary prestige of Thomas Gray. 

6. Describe the work of Oliver Goldsmith (a) as poet; 
(b) as novelist; (c) as dramatist. 

7. Explain the effect produced upon Cowper’: s literary 
achievement by the conditions of his life; name his most 
notable poem, and explain its high reputation. 

8. Outline briefly the life of Robert Burns; account 
for his position in the world of letters; and name four 
of his best-known poems. 

g. Explain Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, and show 
how he exemplified it in his own work. What are his 
especial excellences as a poet? 

10. Explain the relation between Coleridge’s tempera- 
ment and his work in literature; mention the qualities in 
his poetry that make it great; and name two of his 
poems. 

11. Describe the achievement of Sir Walter Scott (a) 
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as a poet; (b) as a novelist. Mention two works repre- 
senting each type of achievement. 

12. Account for the dominant position of Lord Byron 
in his own age, and for the decline of his popularity in 
ours. Name three of his best-known poems. 

13. Explain Shelley’s social ideals, and show their 
influence upon his literary work. What poetic qualities 
distinguish his writing? 

14. By references to poems of Keats’s, support the 
statement (page 277) that his “peculiar gift [is] a very 
unusual sensitiveness to impressions from the senses, and 
a marvellous skill in reproducing them in words.” 

‘15. Name four great essayists of the later eighteenth 
century, and describe the work of each. 

16. Characterize the work of Jane Austen in fiction, 
and name three of her novels. 

17. Characterize briefly eighteenth-century dramatic 
work, and name the two most famous dramatists of the 
period, 
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THE VICTORIAN AGE (1837-1901). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The spirit which had characterized the years before 
the accession of Queen Victoria extended its influ- 
ence well into her reign, and some of the great 
writers of the earlier period survived into the later. 
On the other hand, some of the new influences be- 
gan considerably earlier than 1837. It is convenient, 
however, to take the accession of the Queen as 
marking the beginning of an age which shows a new 
departure ‘along at least three lines, closely related 
and yet distinct. 

1. The extension of the power of voting began early 
in the century, and by successive Acts the suffrage 
was given to all religious sects, to the middle 
class, and to the working class; so that within 
fifty years England became practically a democ- 
racy. One effect of the extended political de- 
mocracy was to lead men to theorize and to 
experiment along the lines of a greater social 
democracy as well. 

2. A further effect of the change in political organ- 
ization was to increase the opportunities for pop- 
ular education, and to stimulate the production of 
a form of literature appealing to the wider public. 
The great London daily newspapers, The Morning 
Chronicle, The Times, The Morning Post, The 
Morning Herald, brought the news of the world 
to the poor man as well as to the rich. At the 
same time that literary reviews were growing up, 
addressed to the cultured class—The Edinburgh 
Review, The London Quarterly, Blackwood’s 
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Magazine, The Westminster Review, The Athe- 
neum, The Spectator—there was a corresponding 
development of periodicals intended to appeal to 
the masses—The Penny Magazine, Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, etc. Good books, moreover, 
began to be published in cheap editions. 


. A third condition of the new era, possibly the 


most influential of all upon literature, was the 
great development and popularization of science, 
in its theory and in its practice. To begin with 
the practical applications of science:—The rail- 
roads, the telegraph, the ocean steamship, all came 
into use within the period between 1830 and 1838. 
With this magical extension of the means of com- 
munication, barriers of sectionalism and even of 
nationalism were undermined, and the boundaries 
of thought widened immeasurably. Favorable as 
was this change to literary production, it was 
largely neutralized by a counter-development—the 
beginning of a time of feverish industrial compe- 
tition, hostile to quiet contemplation and destruc- 
tive even of natural beauty. Ruskin character- 
ized thus the ruling passion of the new day: 
“Wherever we are, to go somewhere else; what- 
ever we have, to get something more.’ 

Scientific theory was even more revolutionary 
than scientific practice in its effect upon the world 
of thought. In 1830 appeared Lyell’s important 
work on geology, which changed all men’s ideas 
of the antiquity of man and of the earth. Then 
in 1859 followed the epoch-making work of 
Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace in 
biology—the theory of evolution by natural selec- 
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tion. Thinking men had to reconstruct all their 
conceptions of life, and the new beliefs about the 
origin and development of man, which seemed at 
first so contrary to the teachings of religion, ush- 
ered in a period of skepticism, or doubt. 

In reaction to this tendency there grew up a new 
faith, founded upon reason as well as revelation, 
and this trend produced its spokesmen as did the 
trend of skepticism. | 

Finally, in protest against the whole scientific 
spirit, one group of poets turned for inspiration 
back to the Middle Ages. ae 
One distinctive feature of the Victorian Age is 
the production of excellent work in a large num- 
ber of different fields—in poetry, in the essay and 
the novel, in history, in science, in literary criti- 
cism: in practically every form except the acting 
drama, the creative impulse was felt. In the dis- 
cussion of this period we have dealt with certain 
poets and prose-writers, notably Henley, Wilde, 
and Thomson, who seem by their spirit more 
allied to our own time than to that of Victoria 
where chronologically they belong. We have de-. 
cided, however, to include in the term “Victorian 
Age” the years actually covered by the Queen’s 


reign, 


B. Literary ACHIEVEMENT. 
1. In Poetry. 7 
ad, THE POETS OF SKEPTICISM. 
(1) Matthew Arnold (1822-1888). 
Arnold was the descendant of a family of 
clergymen, and the early influences of his 
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life all made for religious conformity. At 
Oxford, however, he came into contact 
with the new spirit of doubt and question 
which was abroad. Since his nature was 
rather more intellectual than emotional, it 
was the latter influence which was to de- 
termine his attitude. It was not without 
unhappiness, however, that he relinquished 
his faith, and throughout his poetry there 
sounds a wistful note which throws it all 
into the minor key. Arnold’s poetic gift 
is very rare and fine, and every poem that 
he has written is beautifully finished as 
well as full of delicate music. In place of 
the positive consolation of faith, Arnold 
gives us the best substitute at his com- 
mand, a tonic doctrine of self-reliance. 
His “monody,” “Thyrsis,” written in mem- 
ory of Arthur Clough (pages 301-302), 
“The Scholar Gipsy,’ “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,” and “Tristram and Iseult” are among 
the best known of his longer poems; and of 
the shorter, the most read are probably 
“Philomela,” “Memorial Verses,” ‘Dover 
Beach,” and “The Forsaken Merman.” To 
give the student an idea of the two pre- 
dominant moods of Arnold—the reflective 
and the imaginative—two quotations are 
given—the first, from “Dover Beach”: the 
second, from “The Forsaken Merman”: 
Ah, love, let us be true 


To one another! for the world, which 
seems 
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To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 
light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 
pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the cavern where we lay, 
Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture ground; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


(2) Arthur Hugh Clough (1819-1861). 
Arnold’s friend Clough, beset by the same 
doubts, meets them with a greater hopeful- 
ness and optimism. Clough’s work is far 
inferior to Arnold’s in finish and beauty, 
but his philosophy is more bracing. His 
poem “Say not the struggle naught avail- 
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eth”—reminiscent of Longfellow’s “Psalm 
of Life’—ends with the stanzas: 


For while the tired waves, vainly break- 
ing, : 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets 
making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the 
light ; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how 
slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


(3) James Thomson (1834-1882). 
Thomson is best known for his City of 
Dreadful Night. This poem is “profoundly 
original, and burdened with a suffocating 
weight of gloom and terror”; it is “the po- 
etry of despair.” Nowhere is the dark side 
of Victorian skepticism more unrelieved. 
Thomson has written a number of other 
poems, however, which show his openness 
to joy to be as remarkable as. his open- 
ness to despair. Among these are “He 
Heard Her Sing,” “Sunday at Hamp- 
stead,” and “Sunday Up the River.” 
b. THE POETS OF FAITH. 
(1) Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892). 
(a) Biographical Note. 
Tennyson spent his boyhood ina beau- 
tiful and romantic section of rural 
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England. He seems to have been a 
quiet, reserved boy, keenly susceptible 
to beauty and devoted to his friends. 
At Cambridge he distinguished him- 
self by taking a poetry prize, and he 
formed there the friendship with 
Arthur Henry Hallam which was so 
deeply to influence his after-life. He 
left Cambridge on the death of his 
father, without taking his degree. 
Three years later came the sudden 
death of Hallam—a loss which Tenny- 
son was to feel throughout the rest of 
his life and to commemorate in one 
of his noblest and most philosophic 
poems. Thereafter “Tennyson lived 
quietly in London, writing much but 
publishing little. It was not until ten 
years later that the poems appeared 
which belong to this period of prepa- 
ration. In 1850 Tennyson married, 
and in the same year he was made 
Poet Laureate. The later years of his 
life were devoted largely to work in 
the drama—a field which he had not 
entered before. His tranquil death at 
the age of eighty-three was a fitting 
close to a life of personal dignity and 
very great poetic achievement. 
(b) Work. 

When he was but eighteen, Tennyson, 
with his brother. Charles, had pro- 
duced a book of poems. At twenty- 
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one, his first important verse appeared 
—Poems, Chiefly Lyrical. This volume 
is the expression of Tennyson’s ap- 
prentice stage, when he was mastering 
his craft through constant experiment 
in different metres and manners. In 
1842 two volumes of verse appeared, 
and these placed Tennyson at once in 
the front rank of the writers of! the 
time. 

We shall deal with his work in the 
several groups into which it falls. 
Speaking very generally, Tennyson’s 
earlier work was lyrical; his later 
work, epic; and his last, dramatic. In 
the first two classes he was a great 
artist; in the third, a good one. 

The lyrics are notable for mastery and 
variety of rhythm and stanza form, 
and for very beautiful music. Melo- 
dious and smooth and golden, every 
verse from Tennyson’s hand shows a 
beautiful artistry. Among the best 
loved of the shorter lyrics are “Break, 
Break, Break,” (pages 10-11), “The 
Lotus Eaters,” “St. Agnes Eve,” “The 
Brook,” “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” “Crossing the Bar” and the 
lovely songs from the narrative poems 
—“‘Tears, Idle Tears,’ “Sweet and 
Low,” “Come Into the Garden, Maud,” 
and “The Splendour Falls on Castle 
Walls.” To illustrate Tennyson’s lyr- 
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ical gift we shall quote the last-named 
song: 


The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in 


story: 
The long light shakes across the 

lakes, 
And the wild cataract ee in 

glory. 


Blow, bugle, blow, set ihe wild 
“echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, 
dying, dying. 
O hark, O hear! how thin and 
clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther 
going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and 
scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly 
blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens 
replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, 
dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or 
river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for 
ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild 

echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, 


dying, dying. 
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Of the longer lyrical poems In Memo- 
riam is the noblest—Tennyson’s me- 
morial poem on his friend Hallam. 
This is more than,an elegy, however ; 
it is a philosophic meditation on those 
questions of life and death and des- 
tiny which were filling the minds of 
Victorian England. In a succession 
of cantos comprising some three thou- 
sand lines in all, Tennyson faces the 
problems suggested by the new scien- 
tific view of life, only to rise at last 
to a triumphant belief in 


That God, which ever lives and 
loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


This is, to him, the crown and end 
of the process of evolution. 

Tennyson’s epic verse is likewise 
varied. There are stirring ballads, 
such as “The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade” and “The Defense of Lucknow” 
and “The Revenge”; there are poems 
on social problems of the day—wom- 
en’s rights in The Princess, social dif- 
ferences in relation to marriage in 
Maud and Locksley Hall; there are 
the homely dialect poems of The 
Northern Farmer; and ornate poems 
of ‘sentiment, such as Enoch Arden; 
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there are poems on classic themes, 
such as “enone” and “Ulysses.” Fi- 
nally, there is the notable group of 
Idylis, with its associated shorter 
sketches, the “Morte d’Arthur,” “The 
Lady of Shalott,” and “Sir Galahad.” 
The Idylls of the King have not the 
narrative continuity of a true epic, 
but there is a continuity of thought 
in the philosophy underlying them. 
Tennyson tells us that he meant by 
the series to represent “sense at war 
with soul,” and he does it in this way: 
—The ideal ruler; Arthur, is shown 
overcoming the primitive powers of 
evil and setting up a perfect kingdom. 
The kingdom meets and overcomes, 
through the various knights, various 
attacking dangers from without. But 
the greatest danger of all arises within 
the kingdom itself in the treachery of 
Modred and in the infidelity of Lance- 
lot and the Queen. Arthur sees the 
impossibility of an immediate regen- 
eration of his world, but departs from 
life with the prophecy, “I pass, but 
shall not die.’”’ Quite aside from their 
evolutionary philosophy, the Jdylls are 
a beautiful pageant of the Age of 
Chivalry, full of inspiring ideals and 
of noble poetry.’ This poetry is prob- 
ably at its best in “Guinevere.” 

Tennyson’s third poetic medium, the 
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drama, will be touched upon in con- 
nection with our study of that literary 
form. 

Tennyson is as much the representa- 
tive figure of the Victorian Period as 
Pope was of the Classical Period; and 
this is true for two reasons: he dealt, 
as did Pope, with the matters most 
agitated in his day; and he set an 
example in style which dominated 
very nearly all the poets immediately 
following him. In the rare combina- 
tion of artistic skill, variety of treat- 
ment, and nobility of thought, Tenny- 
son has been surpassed by few poets, 
and those, our greatest. 


(2) Robert Browning (1812-1889). 
g 
(a) Biographical Note. 


Browning was born in London. The 
fact that he did not belong to the 
Church of England prevented him 
from obtaining the conventional edu- 
cation of a youth of his class. He 
studied with his father, however, read- 
voluminously, and finally attended 
London University for two years. 
Browning was always much interested 
in music and art, as well as in litera- 
ture. A trip to Italy when he was 
twenty-six laid the foundation for his 
life-long love of that country. He - 
settled in Florence upon his marriage 
to the poetess, Elizabeth Barrett, and 
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(0) 


lived for fifteen years a life of idyllic 
happiness in her companionship. Their 
only child, Robert Barrett Browning, 
was born when the poet was thirty- 
seven. Twelve years later Mrs. 
Browning died, and the poet returned 
to England, resuming his work with 
heroic determination. In 1889 Brown- 
ing died, at the age of seventy-seven. 
W ork. 

Because of his great independence and 
originality of mind, Browning cannot 
be compared to any other -poet we 
have discussed. His work is the re- 
sult of his abounding vitality and 
health, his penetrating intellect, his 
large human sympathy, and the pecul- 
iar conditions of the time in which 
he lived. The public of that time es- 
timated his work less highly than 
does that of our own day. This was 
due to certain obvious defects, which 
to us seem less vital than they~did to 
Victorian readers. A public trained 
to enjoy the perfect and melodious 
verse of Tennyson, which was” in 
keeping with the best traditions of 
English poetry, demanded a smooth- 
ness which it was not native or pos- 
sible for Browning to maintain for 
long at a time. Of his verse one 
critic has said, “Habitually spirited, 
it is often jolting and abrupt; full 
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of parentheses and ejaculations, and 
moving by sudden starts and jerks.” 
Furthermore, Browning’s rhymes are 
occasionally fantastic—as fabric and 
dab brick, based Oun and waist down; 
and he does what he pleases with 
words to make them serve his pur- 
pose. But these defects are part of 
the unique flavor of his poetry; they 
do not make for beauty, it is true, 
but they do give strength and fresh 
originality. The fault of obscurity, 
too, has been laid at Browning’s door; 
but the shorter poems are almost en- 
tirely free from it, and even in the 
longer poems it is generally more ap- 
parent then real, and is most felt by 
readers unfamiliar with his manner 
and out of sympathy with his thought. 
When, as often happens, the poet is 
led aside from the straight road of 
his thought into attractive by-paths, it 
is the very richness of his mind that 
is at fault. 

Of positive excellences, on the other 
hand, Browning’s verse is full. He is 
an accurate observer, and has a com- 
mand over the concrete word which 
makes his poetry alive. His verse 
braces the reader like a sweep of 
clear, cold air, and the tonic effect 
works not merely on the senses, but 
on the soul as well. Facing the same 
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doubts as did Arnold and Tennyson 
and Thomson, Browning meets them 
differently. He says, 


Ah, but a man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a Heaven for? 


The fact that,attainment is never com- 
plete in this world and that imperfec- 
tion irks the soul is to him ground for 
faith in a life to come when ideals 
shall be accomplished. It is the soul 
that links us to that life, and. there- 
fore the soul to him is infinitely im- 
portant in all its secret workings. The 
forces in life which prepare the soul 
for its high destiny are aspiration and 
joy and, above all, love. 

This crude statement gives but a 
rough idea of Browning’s answer.-to 
the problem of living, but it perhaps 
explains why his poetry so stimulates 
to effort and so fortifies with hope. 
He wanted his poems, he says, to 
“sting like nettle-broth’—no smooth 
sweetness there, but plenty of invigo- 
rating truth. His purpose, then, and 
his theme, help to explain his manner. 
Few writers have been so prolific as 
Browning: for more than fifty years 
he was writing vigorously. It is pos- 
sible to speak here only very briefly 
of particular pieces. In addition to a 
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number of long poems — Paracelsus, 
Pippa Passes, The Ring and the Book, 
Sordello, etc. — Browning published 
groups of shorter poems together in 
volumes called Dramatic Lyrics and 
Romances, Men and Women, Dra- 
matis Persone, Dramatic Idyls, etc. 
It will be noted at once how conspicu- 
ously the dramatic spirit dominates 
these groups. It is through the dra- 
matic monologue, however, rather than 
through dramatic dialogue that Brown- 
ing’s purpose is accomplished: a sin- 
gle speaker reveals himself to us by 
his words to others whom we do not 
see but understand to be present. Of 
Browning’s work in drama proper we 
shall speak later. 

Among the poems included in the 
groups mentioned, some of the more 
famous are “The Cavalier Tunes,” 
“How They. Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix,” “Evelyn Hope,” 
“Home Thoughts, from Abroad,” “My 
Last Duchess,” “The Last Ride To- 
gether,” “A Grammarian’s Funeral,” 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Andrea 
del Sarto,” “The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb at St.Praxed’s “Church,” sand 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” Quo- 
tations from Browning have already- 
been given (pages 32 and 55-56). 
There follow two more—the first, 
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from the Epilogue to Asolando, 
Browning’s last poem; and the sec- 
ond, the noble ‘“‘Prospice”: 


One who never turn’d his back but 
march’d breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would 
break, 
Never dream’d, though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


Fear death?—to feel the fog in my 
throat, 2 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the 
blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press 
of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in 
a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done, and the 
summit attain’d, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere” the 
guerdon be gain’d, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight 
more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged 
my eyes, and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 
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No! let me taste the whole of it, 
fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay 
glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best 
to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend- 
voices that rave 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a 
peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall 
clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


¢. THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 
In 1848 three young men, William Holman 
Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and John Ever- 
ett Millais—all painters—founded a new school 
of art, which was designed to liberate Eng- 
lish artists from a rigid adherence to the man- 
ner of Raphael. The new school was to go 
back of Raphael for inspiration to the earlier 
Italian artists, Giotto, Bellini, and Fra Angel- 
ico, for example. The association accordingly 
called itself The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Because Rossetti was a poet as well as a 
painter, a new school of poetry, too, came into 
being, closely allied to the new school of paint- 
ing in its artistic ideals and in its choice of 
the Middle Ages as a source for poetic ma- 
terial. These new poets ignored wholly the 
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problems of Victorian England, and dwelt in 
a mystical world apart—a world glowing with 
medieval splendor. Among the Pre-Rapha- 
elite poets, the chief were Rossetti, his gifted 
sister Christina, William Morris, and a man 
more talented than any of these and less ex- 
clusively devoted to Pre-Raphaelite ideals— 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. We shall con- 
sider these poets very briefly. 
(1) Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882). 
As a very young man Rossetti wrote one 
of his best-known poems, “The Blesséd 
Damozel,” and painted a picture on the 
same subject. Some very fine translations 
from the Italian, his father’s native lan- 
guage, followed, and later still a collection 
of Poems, in which the sonnets are par- 
ticularly fine. Rossetti’s poetry has great 
charm; it appeals winningly to both eye 
and ear; but it lacks any robust and whole- 
some vitality or inspirational quality. This 
results partly, probably, from the poet’s 
highly wrought nervous temperament, his 
indolent, secluded life, and his addiction to 
drugs in his later years. The lush beauty 
of Rossetti’s verse may be felt in the fol- 
lowing stanzas from “The Blesséd Damo- 
zel”: 


The blesséd damozel leaned out 
From the golden bar of Heaven; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depths 
Of waters still’d at even; 
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She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseem’d she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers, 

Albeit to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(2) Christina Rossetti (1830-1894). 


Rossetti’s sister Christina was one of the 
most talented women poets of the Vic- 
torian Age. Her verse is smooth yet dis- 
tinctly individual; her prevailing tone is 
one of veiled melancholy. The poem 
Goblin Market tells of “the affection of 
sisters dwelling in a rural England that 
marches with a country of malevolent 
elves, a species of fairy of her own in- 
vention. The whole effect is magical yet 
moral. ...” Representative of her best 
work are her fourteen sonnets gathered 
together under the title Monna Innominata. 
Of her other lyrics “Up-Hill” may be 
taken as an example: 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
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Will the day’s journey take the whole 
long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting- 
place? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours 
begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my 
face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock or call when just 
in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at 
the door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and 
weak? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who, 
seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


(3) William Morris (1834-1896). 
Distinguished in many lines—painting, ar- 
chitecture, household decoration, printing, 
socialism—Morris influenced his times 
most, probably, in art. It was his ideal to 
redeem England from the ugliness in- 
volved in a commercial civilization, and 
he taught the religion of beauty all his 
life. As a poet, Morris was strongly 
drawn to medieval subjects, and he has 
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given us many pictorial studies rich in 
color and delightfully melodious. Among 
the best are The Defence of Guenevere, 
The Life and Death of Jason, Sigurd the 
Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs, and 
The Earthly Paradise. This last is a 
group of twenty-four “romantic narrative 
poems” on classic or medizval themes, 
bound together by a device not unlike that 
of the Canterbury Tales. Morris’s poetry 
lacks compression, and like the work of 
the other Pre-Raphaelites, makes no pre- 
tense at moral earnestness; but it is 
smooth and beautiful. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909). 
Swinburne’s poetry is sheer music of a 
very rich and complicated beauty. He has 
written much, and all that he has written 
reaches a very high standard of artistic 
perfection. His teaching is negative rather 
than positive, however; he rebels against 
the restraints and limitations of life, and 
regards death as a fitting and final end 
to it. Of lyric poems Swinburne published 
two volumes, one called Songs and Ballads 
and another, Songs Before Sunrise. Of 
his work in drama we shall speak later. 
The quotation from Swinburne on page 20, 
and the two which follow, included by Dr. 
Compton-Rickett in his History of English 
Literature, will serve to show the variety 
of the poet’s moods: 
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For a day and a night Love sang to us, 
played with us, 
Folded us round from the dark and 
the light; 
And our hearts were fulfilled of the 
music he made with us, 
Made with our hearts and our lips 
while he stayed with us, 
Stayed in mid passage his pinions from 
flight 
For a day and a night. 


So long I endure, no longer; and laugh 
not again, neither weep— _ 

For there is no God found stronger 
than death; and death is a sleep. 


d. MINOR POETS. 

(1) Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1809-1861). 
In her own day Mrs. Browning was con- 
sidered a greater poet than her husband, 
but later times have emphatically reversed 
that decision. Her poetry is not always 
perfect in construction, but it has much 
charm and reveals a very beautiful nature. 
Her longer poems, such as Casa Guidi 
Windows and Aurora Leigh, are far less 
esteemed to-day than is her  sonnet- 
sequence, Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
These poems, which are original work, 
not translations, were written to Robert 
Browning, and they immortalize the ro- 
mance of the poet-lovers. Perhaps the 
finest of these beautiful sonnets is the 
following: 
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Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall 
stand 

Henceforward in thy shadow. Never- 
more 

Alone upon the threshold of my door 

Of individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 

Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I fore- 
bore,— ‘ 

Thy touch upon the palm. The widest 
land 

Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart 
in mine 

With pulses that beat double. What I 
do 

And what I dream include thee, as the 
wine 

Must taste of its own grapes. And 
when I sue 

God for myself, He hears that name of 
thine, 

And sees within my eyes, the tears of 
two. 


Edward Fitzgerald (1809-1883). 

The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyém is Fitz- 
gerald’s chief claim to fame. It is a very 
free translation from the Persian, and 
voices musically the current pessimism of 
Fitzgerald’s own time. 

Coventry Patmore (1823-1896). 

Patmore was a poet of original and charm- 
ing talent, whose achievement was some- 
what unequal. Occasional triviality mars 
his writing, but his descriptions of scenery 
are notable. The Angel in the House is his 
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best-known work. The Second Series of 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury contains a 
number of his shorter poems. 

Oscar Wilde (1856-1900). 
Chronologically, the “spectacular young 
Irishman,” Wilde, lay definitely within the 
Victorian Era; in artistic theory he was 
close to the Pre-Raphaelites, though not 
one of them; but in spirit, he was a mod- 
ern—audacious and revolutionary. The 
“ssthetic” school of criticism which he 
founded and led taught the gospel of 
beauty—of “Art for Art’s sake.” -He him- 
self said, with characteristic brilliance and 
cynicism: ““The first duty in life is to be 
as artificial as possible. What the second 
duty is no one has discovered.” It is his 


. prose, both dramatic and critical, which 


best exemplifies this theory. His poetry 
comes more from the heart and is simple 


_and sometimes poignantly tragic. The 


Ballad of Reading Gaol—the fruit of a 
prison term—is a strong poem of heart- 
breaking sadness. These stanzas from the 
“Impression du Matin” belong definitely 
to the modern school: 


The Thames nocturne of blue and gold 
Changed to a harmony in grey; 
A barge with ochre-colored hay 
Dropt from the wharf: and chill and 
cold 


The yellow fog came creeping down 
The bridges, till the houses’ walls 
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Seemed changed to shadows, and St. 
Paul’s 
Loomed like a bubble o’er the town. 


Of the drama and the fiction of Oscar 
Wilde we shall speak later. 

William Ernest Henley (1849-1903). 
The opposite of Wilde in most respects, 
William Ernest Henley brought art close 
to life. In the London Voluntaries he 
showed himself one of the sympathetic 
modern interpreters of the city; he wrote 
with moving realism of the hospital ward, 
known to him by first-hand experience in 
the course of a long struggle with a tuber- 
culous condition; he faced the dark prob- 
lems of life with a sort of athletic stoicism: 


I am the master of my fate 
I am the captain of my soul. 


In form, he made a new departure, writ- 
ing frequently unrhymed verses of irregu- 
lar rhythm—‘“precursors of current free 
verse.” From his well-known “Margaritz 
Sorori” we quote this stanza, illustrating 
the form: 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day 
done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, . 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 
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In addition to his work as a poet, Henley 
did notable service as a journalist and 
critic, and formed the centre and stimulus 
of a group of young literary men includ- 
ing Kipling, Wells, and Barrie. 

Francis Thompson (1859-1907). 

Out of an oddly varied and sometimes 
most miserable succession of occupations 
and experiences, Francis Thompson’ pro- 
duced poetry of great beauty, expressing 
as few poets have ever done, the sense of 
the divine nearness. “In the country, in the 
streets of London, he was attended by 
seraphim and cherubim. The heavenly 
visions were more real to him than London 
Bridge.” ‘The Hound of Heaven” is his 
best known poem. These stanzas are from 
the shorter characteristic poem, “In No 
Strange Land”: 


The angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sad- 
der) 
Cry; and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing 
Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry, clinging heaven by the hems: 

And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesareth. but Thames! 


a 
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(7) Writers of Vers de Société. 
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Of the writers of light verse—much of it 
in the French Forms—the more skilled are 
Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson, Andrew 
Lang, and William Mackworth Praed. 
The triolet by Dobson on page 38 illus- 
trates the type. 

Poets Who Were Pre-Eminently Prose 

Writers. 

In verse Thomas Babington Macaulay is 
chiefly known for his spirited Lays of 
Ancient Rome. George Eliot was the 
author of one dramatic poem, The Spanish 
Gypsy, and of the fine didactic lyric, “O 
Might I Join the Choir Invisible.” Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s best poetry is in A 
Child’s Garden of Verses—a thoroughly 
lovable collection of poems showing life 
from the child’s standpoint, and the fore- 
runner of much modern verse in the same 
vein. A few short lyrics besides have 
won Stevenson popular favor, notably “The 
Celestial Surgeon” and “A Requiem.” 
Thomas Hardy’s career as a novelist has 
overshadowed his achievement in poetry; 
but both before and since his great work 
in fiction, Hardy has produced notable 
verse, which he himself prefers to his 
prose writings. The same philosophy of 
pessimism underlies his poetry and _ his 
prose—a reluctant pessimism which in- 
spires him, not with the scorn of a Swift, 
but with a deep and yearning and broth- 
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erly love for humanity. Hardy is more 
gifted as an epic and dramatic poet than 
as a lyric poet: his verse is more intel- 
lectual than emotional. The Dynasts, a 
remarkable epic drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars in one hundred and thirty scenes, is 
Hardy’s most pretentious contribution to 
poetry—‘“an epic illustrative of the doc- 
trines of pessimism.” Wessex Poems 
(1898), Poems of the Past and Present 
(1901), Time’s Laughingstocks (1909), 
Satires of Circumstance (1914), and Mo- 
ments of Vision (1917), are the best 
known collections of his verse. 

George Meredith, like Hardy, preferred 
his poetry to his prose. In neither field, 
however, has Meredith’s work been widely 
popular; it makes too great a demand on 
the mind of the reader for that. Besides 
the philosophical tendency which makes it 
at once valudble and difficult, it is notable 
for a loving understanding of Nature— 
especially for the district in the south of 
England where the poet lived his life. 
Meredith’s best work in verse is probably 
a fine sonnet-sequence Modern Love 
(1862). Other volumes are Poems and 
Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (1883), Ballads 
and Poems of Tragic Life (1887), A 
Reading of Earth (1888), and A Reading 
of Life (1901). 

Other Poets. 

Of more recent minor poets, Fiona Mac- 
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leod (William Sharp) wrote dreamy, deli- 
cate poems strongly influenced by the Cel- 
tic spirit; and John Davidson, likewise a 
Scotsman, poetry of a sombre distinction, 
strongly- flavored with the scientific and 
sociological ideas of the time. 


2. In Prose. 


@. THE ESSAYISTS. 
(1) Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800- 


1859). 
One of the few prominent writers of the 
Victorian Age who were satisfied with the 
materialistic life around them was Lord 
Macaulay. He lacked those exalted ideals 
which made life difficult and unsatisfactory 
for many of his contemporaries. In place 
of this spiritual sensitiveness Macaulay 
had a fine integrity, deep patriotism, and 
the capacity to work hard and steadily, 
and he served his country worthily in sev- 
eral important government posts. He pos- 
sessed a phenomenal memory, which he 
kept well stored. His literary style is bril- 
liant and striking; it is clear as well, which 
made it extremely popular and helped to 
give the writer’s ideas_a very wide cur- 
rency. Macaulay is perhaps more positive 
and certain in most of his ideas than a man 
of open mind can be, but he has served lit- 
erature well for all that. As a poet and 
literary artist, as an historian, and as a 
statesman, he is distinguished. His best 
known essays are those on Milton and 
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Johnson; his History of England from the 

Accession of James II was almost as popu- 

lar in its own day as a novel. Of his 

poetry we have spoken. elsewhere. 

(2) Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881). 

(a) Biographical Note. 
Carlyle was born at Ecclefechan in 
Scotland. His father, a stonemason 
of sterling character and strong in- 
tellect, gave the young Carlyle the 
benefit of a university education. 
His early plan of. entering the ministry 
was blocked by a change in his re- 
ligious views, but the preacher’s earn- 
estness and sense of responsibility for 
the souls of his fellows never left him. 
He later tried the law, but disliked it 
too heartily to continue in the neces- 
sary studies. With teaching, some lit- 
erary hackwork, and translations from 
the German, of which he was an en- 
thusiastic student, Carlyle eked out a 
living for some years. When he was 
thirty-one he married Jane Welsh, 
herself a gifted spirit, and two years 
later settled in Craiggenputtock, occu- 
pying a little farmhouse isolated on 
the rather dreary moorland. His best 
work now began. Sartor Resartus 
appeared when Carlyle was thirty- 
eight, and it is in some ways his most 
charcteristic production. His writing 
was too widely different from other 
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men’s, however, to hit the popular 
taste at once; and it was not until 
the publication of The French Revolu- 
tion in 1837 that he made his reputa- 
tion. He now began lecturing in ad- 
dition to his writing, and “toiled ter- 
ribly” at the expression of his message. 
Made Lord Rector of the University 
of Edinburgh in 1865, Carlyle was 
destined to take little joy of this great 
honor, for his wife died the next year 
—a grievous loss. From this time he 
produced little. His health, which 
from his twenties had been under- 
mined by constant dyspepsia, now 
failed steadily, and on February 4, 
1881, he died. Carlyle’s personality is 
one of the most forceful and remark- 
able in the literary ranks. One his- 
torian describes “his gaunt face, worn 
and lined with innumerable wrinkles, 
his sunken cheeks and deep-set, won- 
derful eyes’; and his soul corre- 
sponded to this tragic yet inspired 
exterior. He has been called “the 
greatest moral force in the England 
of his day.” 

W ork. 

Sartor Resartus (“the tailor re-tail- 
ored”) purports to express. the ideas of 
one Herr Teufelsdréckh—the “phi- 
losophy of clothes.” Carlyle uses 
“clothes” to mean the outward world 
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of appearances, and it is the relation 
of this outward world to the inner 
world of reality which was his main 
concern throughout life. He tried 
ceaselessly to penetrate through the 
conventional aspects of things to their 
heart; for at the heart of all things, 
he believed, was the spirit of God. 
By turns harsh, over-emphatic, grimly 
humorous, indescribably tender, and 
overwhelmingly eloquent, his book 
arouses the reader sharply from 
drowsy satisfaction with things as 
they are, and thunders him into a 
new energy and ‘sincerity. A quota- 
tion from this remarkable book has 
been given on page 68. Carlyle’s 
yearning sense of brotherhood speaks 
in these words from the same book: 


Poor, wandering, wayward man! 
Art thou not tried, and beaten with 
Stripes,” even) as, I’ amr” Ever, 
whether thou bear the Royal mantle 
or the Beggar’s gaberdine, art thou 
‘not so weary, so heavy-laden: and 
thy bed of Rest is but a grave. Oh, 
my Brother, my Brother! why can- 
not I shelter thee in my bosom, and 
wipe away all tears from thy eyes! 


The French Revolution is unlike any 
other history ever written. Dramatic, 
- impassioned, rapid, it whirls the reader 
through the amazing time which it 
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chronicles, giving him an extraordi- 
nary sense of reality. He said of it 
himself, “You have not had for a 
hundred years any book that comes 
more direct and flamingly from the 
heart of a living man.” Carlyle’s 
theory of government was peculiar: 
he believed that the purpose of life 
was the creation of Great Men, and 
that to these should be committed the 
guidance of the world. For lesser 
men, obedience was the prime virtue. 
Heroes and Hero Worship expounds 
this doctrine fully, in its studies of 
some of the great figures of history. 
Aside from the works already dis- 
cussed, the most conspicuous among 
Carlyle’s thirty-odd other volumes are 
Past and Present—a comparison of 
Medieval England and _ Victorian 
England, to the advantage of the 
former; the Life of Schiller, Life and 
Letters of Oliwer Cromwell, Life of 
Sterling, History of Frederick II, 
commonly called The Great, and the 
well-known essays on Burns and John- 
son. Carlyle’s curious literary style 
is reminiscent of the German, which 
he greatly admired; but aside from 
this it is entirely unique. 


(3) John Ruskin (1819-1900). 
In two distinct fields of thought John Rus- 
kin did more to modify English public 
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opinion than any man of his day. First 
was the field of art criticism. Early: at- 
tracted by the great landscape work of 
Turner, Ruskin devoted much of the first 
volume of his Modern Painters to the de- 
fense and praise of that artist. Rare and 
splendid descriptions of Turner’s pictures 
and of Nature herself glorify this piece of 
criticism. The second volume in the series 
of Modern Painters is concerned with 
Ruskin’s theory of art. He urges that the 
artist follow Nature, “rejecting nothing, 
selecting nothing, and scorning nothing” ; 
that he “look steadily.at the subject” of 
his art. He here expressed also the faith 
that great art cannot come from an ignoble 
soul—that its foundation is morality. 
Twenty years devoted to art criticism led 
Ruskin on to fifteen more of social reform. 
His transition from one line of thought to 
the other was natural. If great art was 
the expression of greatness of soul, Vic- 
torian England, sordid, selfish, ugly, could 
not produce it. The foundation of moral- 
ity must be adequately raised for the su- _ 
perstructure of art. The volumes devoted 
to social reform are naturally less picto- 
rially splendid than their predecessors, but 
they voice a stern eloquence and preach 
a noble ideal of national life. Ruskin’s 
economic theory was a sort of Christian 
socialism. A specimen of his prose has 
been given on pages 68 and 69. This style 
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belongs to the earlier period of art crit- 
icism, and is representative of such books 
as the Modern Painters, The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture and The Stones of Venice. 
A more intense and less picturesque style 
marks his books on social reform, such as 
Unto This Last, A Crown of Wild Olive, 
and Fors Clavigera. More familiar to most 
students are The King of the Golden River, 
a beautiful little fairy tale, and Sesame 
and Lilies, which contains two essays deal- 
ing inspiringly with the proper choice and 
method in reading, and with the education 
suitable for girls, respectively. Ruskin was 
by descent of the same race as Carlyle, 
was a friend of the great Scotsman, and 
resembles him somewhat in the deep moral 
earnestness of his view of life. 

Matthew Arnold (1822-1888). 

As a critic Matthew Arnold is the same 
careful workman that we have seen him 
to be as a poet. His style is very clear 
and forceful, and this clearness and force 
come largely from his repetition of a word 
or of an idea that he wishes to drive 
home. He waged a life-long war against 
what he called “Philistinism”’—the materi- 
alistic, beauty-blind standards of the mid- 
dle class and his denunciation is often 
keenly satirical. Certain ideals which he 
defined have gained a wide currency, in- 
name at least: “sweetness and light,” “to 
make known the best that has been known 
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and said in the world,” “to see the object 
in itself as it really is,” “to make reason 
and the will of God prevail.” In his fa- 
mous Introduction to Ward’s English 
Poets, Arnold stated one especially inter- 
esting method of literary judgment: he 
suggested that the reader memorize cer- 
tain lines of supremely great poetry and 
use them as a “touchstone” by which to 
test all other poems. Among his best 
known critical works are the Essays in 
Criticism, On Translating Homer, and On 
the Study of Celtic Literature. He wrote 
also on social and religious problems in 
Culture and Anarchy, God and the Bible, 
etc. Arnold’s life was much of it given 
to his work as inspector of education; his 
influence on his time was, accordingly, ex- 
erted through this channel as well as 
through his literary work. 


John Henry Newman (1801-1890). 


Newman’s life was spent largely in the 
service of religion, and most of his writ- 
ing was done on this subject. He began 
his career as a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and used his influence as a 
leader to restore the Church doctrine and 
worship to its early and medieval form. 
His own religious views changed, however, 
in the course of this campaign, and he 
finally left the Church of England for the 
Church of Rome, spending the later part 
of his life in a Brotherhood of his own 
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founding. He was made a Cardinal eleven 
years before his death. Newman’s name 
is almost a household word through fa- 
miliarity with his beautiful hymn, “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” It was in prose, however, 
that his work was mainly done. The 
Apologia pro Vita Sua—his spiritual auto- 
biography —his novel Callista, and the 
group of lectures, The Idea of a Univer- 
sity, are among his best known works. The 
quotation from Newman on pages 69 and 70 
shows his pure and eloquent style and the 
breadth of his culture and of his mind. 

Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894). 

We have noted already Stévenson’s work 
in poetry. As a novelist, a short-story 
writer, and an essayist, his place is higher. 
Born in Scotland, Stevenson lived there 
during as much of his life as his delicate 
lungs would permit. He was a brilliant 
conversationalist and a charming compan- 
ion. All his life long he struggled against 
tuberculosis, and his unfailing cheerfulness 
in spite of the odds against him consti- 
tutes part of the attraction of his figure. 
Stevenson’s most notable achievement in 
the essay form was the writing of two 
delightful books of travel—An Inland 
Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. In 
the line of literary criticism he wrote 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books; and 
in the form of the familiar essay, Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque, Z2s Triplex, and Across 
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the Plains. Stevenson was a remarkable 
stylist. He had achieved his own perfec- 
tion by exercises in imitation of other 
writers—“playing the sedulous ape,” he 
called it. A genial humor plays through 
most of his essays and letters. 

(7) Other Essayists. 
Walter Pater wrote a beautifully fashioned 
style, somewhat after the order of Rus- 
kin’s. His Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance and Appreciations are notable 
contributions to the literature of criticism. 
John Addington Symonds is famous chiefly 
for his History of the Renaissance in 
Italy and his studies in literary criticism. 
Other notable Victorian essayists are Fred- 
eric Harrison, Leslie Stephen, Edward 
Dowden, Theodore Watts-Dunton, and 
Walter Bagehot. Thackeray’s work in the 
essay has been overshadowed by his novels, 
but he was the author of a number of de- 
lightful volumes, Lectures on the English 
Humorists and The Roundabout Papers 
among others. 

b. THE HISTORIANS. 

Carlyle and Macaulay belong in this group-as 

well as in that of the essayists. Other histo- 

rians of note are Buckle, whose History of 

Civilization (unfinished) is based on the belief 

that “the environment makes the age,” and 

makes the great men of the age as well; James 

Anthony Froude, who makes up in vividness 

and in charm of style what he perhaps lacks in 
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accuracy; John Richard Green, the author of 
a delightful Short History of the English 
People; E. A. Freeman, Green’s teacher, who 
specialized in certain fields of history—notably, 
the Norman Conquest; Henry Hallam, the 
father of Tennyson’s friend; W. E. H. Lecky, 
who specialized in the eighteenth century and 
in European history; James Gairdner, the his- 
torian of the Civil Wars and the Protectorate; 
Bishop Stubbs, who urged a careful study of 
original sources in the writing of history; and 
James Bryce, author of The American Com- 
monwealth. All these men, in ways quite di- | 
verse, have done much to clarify our knowl- 
edge of historical fact and to make the past 
a living and active force in the present. 

THE SCIENTISTS, 

The scientific work of Sir Charles Lyell and 
of Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace 
has already been mentioned. Two other names 
of very great importance in the Victorian lit- 
erature of science are those of Thomas Hux- 
ley and Herbert Spencer. The former, by his 
lectures and writings, did much to popularize 
the new scientific ideas of the time, besides 
making notable contributions of his own; the 
latter, rather a philosopher than a scientist, is 
notable for his application of the new evolu- 
tionary theory to all the processes of the uni- 
verse, mental as well as physical. The work 
of all these men lies outside the province of. 
literature proper, except as it has affected the 
thought of men of letters, 
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d, THE NOVELISTS. 

The novel was the chosen form of many of 
the greatest writers of the Victorian Age; and 
so long is the additional list of good, though 
not great, novelists, that we can touch upon 
only a very small proportion of the total num- 
ber. 

(1) Charles Dickens (1812-1870). 

(a) Biographical Note. . 
Dickens was born at Landport in 
Hampshire. His father was always in 
debt, and finally was confined for a 
time in the Marshalsea debtors 
prison. Dickens was~ only eleven 
when he was set to work in a fac- 
tory. On his father’s release from 
prison, however, the boy was further 
educated and among other things 
learned shorthand. His purpose was 
to employ it for newspaper reporting, 
in which he made a great success. 
His independent literary efforts gradu- 
ally began to attract attention, but not 
until the appearance of Pickwick 
Papers, when he was twenty-five, did 
he gain nation-wide fame. From that 
time forward, the great novels were 
produced in rapid succession, appear- 
ing for the most part in monthly in- 
stallments, and bringing their author 
the love and admiration of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Dickens always 
wanted to be an actor, and he made 
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several unsuccessful attempts at play- 
writing. When he was forty-six, he 
began giving public readings from his 
own books—an undertaking financially 
successful but physically disastrous, 
since it undermined his health. He 
had married when he was twenty- 
four, but now, twenty-two years later, 
he separated from his wife. He had 
spent some time on the Continent and 
had made two trips to America, losing 
an immense popularity there through 
his subsequent unfavorable criticism 
of the country. In 1870 Dickens died, 
leaving The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
uncompleted. 

W ork. 

Dickens is one of the most widely be- 
loved of all English novelists, and 
justly so. His loving faith in human 
nature; his irresistible, overflowing 
humor; his great gift of imagination; 
his indignant sympathy for the un- 
justly used, make him a winning 
spokesman for mankind, especially 
for the less fortunate of mankind. His 
art has certain obvious faults: he 
tends to exaggerate the dramatic ele- 
ment in the situations he depicts, and 
this makes his work at times theatrical 
and unrealistic; he tends similarly to 
exaggerate one or two conspicuous 
features in his people, and this makes 
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them caricatures rather than charac- 
ters: it is difficult for him to make 
a really convincing character out of a 
normal human being free from eccen- 
tricities. At times his pathos is deeply 
moving, but more often it is some- 
what artificial and overdone. With 
all these deductions, however, Dick- 
ens’s delightful stories enchant. and 
divert us as few others do: he is 
genial and kindly in his view of life, 
and his influence was and still is a 
very wholesome one. 

The most popular of Dickens’s eels 
is probably David Copperfield — the 
closest of them all to being an auto- 
biography. Pickwick Papers is the 
richest expression of his power as a 
humorist. A Tale of Two Cities— 
quite different in most respects from 
Dickens’s other work—is an excellently 
constructed. and powerful historical 
novel. In a number of the other 
books Dickens indirectly attacked 
some abuse of the times—badly run 
boarding-schools, for example, in 
Nicholas Nickleby; the delays and in- 
justices of the chancery courts in 
Bleak House; the laws governing im- 
prisonment for debt in Little Dorrit. 
Oliver Twist shows Dickens’s hardly 
won knowledge of the dark and hid- 
den side of London life. Among his 
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other works are Sketches by Boz, The 
Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Hard Times, 
Great Expectations, Our Mutual 
Friend, the unfinished Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, and a group of Christ- 
mas stories, including The Cricket on 
the Hearth and The Chimes. Many 
of Dickens’s characters have come to 
stand to us for definite types—Mr. 
Micawber for the shiftless optimist, 
for example, and Mrs. Jellyby for 
the absorbed philanthropist who can 
see no need nearer home than Bor- 
rioboola-Gha. Dickens’s stage is al- 
ways filled with a rich variety of char- 
acters, and this, together with his 
vivid descriptions of places, helps to 
create “atmosphere” and the illusion 
of life. 


(2) William Makepeace Thackeray (1811- 
1863). 
(a) Biographical Note. 


Thackeray was born in India of Eng- 
lish parents. He was well educated in 
England, and studied law, but never 
practiced. After the loss of a con- 
siderable fortune, left him by his 
father, Thackeray began to study art 
in Paris, and supported himself for 
some time by his work in that field 
and by journalism. At twenty-five he 
married, but four years later his wife 
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became insane. When he was thirty- 
six Thackeray first gained decided 
recognition through his novel Vanity 
Fair. Subsequently, he lectured on 
literary subjects in England and in 
America, wrote essays, and more 
novels, and conducted a magazine. 
He died at the age of fifty-two, leav- 
ing a novel unfinished. 
(b) Work. 

Thackeray did for the upper class 
what Dickens did for the lower and 
middle classes. His picture of Eng- 
lish society is a satirical one, for he 
detested sham and was quick to recog- 
nize it wherever it existed; but never 
did he satirize the worthy things of 
life nor the genuine and noble people. 
We come very close to his quizzical, 
kindly, penetrating mind in his novels, 
because he is fond of dropping the 
impersonality of narration and _ talk- 
ing to his readers face to face. 
Thackeray’s fiction is of two types: 
there are the novels of English man- 
ners; among them, Vanity Fair, Pen- 
dennis, and The Newcomes; and there 
are the two historical novels, Henry 
Esmond and its sequel, The Virgin- 

. tans. In the first group, the study of 
character and society is the chief in- 
terest; in the second, the minute and 
vivid picture of eighteenth-century 
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England, which Thackeray knew well 
through loving study. In both groups 
his style is easy, graceful, and direct, 
and in both the great tenderness of his 
heart may be felt through the light 
veil of cynicism with which he keeps 
it covered. Certain characters of 
Thackeray’s creation, the astute, de- 
signing Becky Sharp for example, and 
Colonel Newcome, “the strong, hum- 
ble, simple-minded gentleman, the 
grizzled soldier with the heart of a 
little child,” have become, like Dick- 
ens’s men and women, the life-long 
companions of our mental life. 


(3) George Eliot (1819-1880). 
(a) Biographical Note. 


Mary Ann Evans, whom we call 
George Eliot, was born in Warwick- 
shire, England. Her father, the agent 
for a large country estate, was a man 
of sterling character, and her mother 
was warm-hearted and affectionate. 
During the first fifteen years of her 
life, Mary Ann was much at school, 
where she seems to have shown 
marked aptitude for music, languages, 
and composition. 

When she was sixteen, her mother 
died, and Mary Ann returned home 
to keep house for her father. The 
leisure that remained from household 
cares, she devoted to solitary study, 
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which bore fruit in the publication, 
when she was twenty-six, of a trans- 
lation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 
This work of biblical criticism was 
in line with her religious convictions 
at the time, for under the influence 
of science, she had broken with the 
orthodox forms of religion, though 
its spirit was deeply fixed in her. 
When Miss Evans was thirty years 
old, her father died, and after a year 
of travel, she made her home in Lon- 
don, where she became assistant. editor 
of the Westminster Review, and mem- 
ber of a distinguished literary circle, 
which included Carlyle and Herbert 
Spencer. 

Miss Evans at thirty-five joined for- 
tunes with the scholar and critic, George 
Henry Lewes, and under the stimu- 
lating influence of his encouragement, 
began the writing of fiction, publishing 
Scenes from Clerical Life when she 
was thirty-nine. In fairly rapid suc- 
cession there now appeared her great 
novels. rang 
Mr. Lewes died in 1878, leaving 
George Eliot to a grief and desolation 
which were mercifully lightened some- 
what in 1880 by her marriage to Mr. 
J. W. Cross, an old friend of Mr. 
Lewes and herself. Her own life 
ended on December twenty-second, 
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1880, when she was sixty-one years 
old. 

W ork. : 

The quiet Warwickshire days found 
literary expression in the novels of 
the so-called first group—Scenes from 
Clerical Life, Adam Bede, The Mill 
on the Floss, and Silas Marner—in 
each of which the moral issue in- 
volved is kept subordinate to the story 
by a very perfect art. The later years 
of widened social contacts and deep- 
ened study and reflection yielded ma- 
terial for the second group of novels 
—Romola, Felix Holt, Middlemarch, 
and Daniel Deronda—all of them 
weighted down with a somewhat pon- 
derous philosophy and devoted rather 
obviously to ethical problems. 

George Eliot’s novels are all of the 
psychological type: it is character 
which interests her, and “character, 
in her view, is not fixed; it is an evo- 
lution,” so that the end of her stories 
finds many of her people changed— 
changed sometimes vastly for the bet- 
ter, like Gwendolen Harleth; some- 
times vastly for the worse, like Tito 
Melema. “With a precision and a 
minuteness never possible before her 
time, she worked out the Hebrew 
formula, that they who sow the wind 
shall reap the whirlwind.” In spite of 
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the sternness of her moral teaching, 
however, George Eliot shows every- 
where a tender and pitying love for 
humanity and an understanding of its . 
weaknesses which softens and sweet- 
ens her work with delicate humor. 
Pathos is less often present than 
humor with George Eliot, though the 
pervading tone of her work is grave. 
When she ,does strike the pathetic 
note, it is rather the situation itself 
that moves us, than any device on her 
part to arouse emotion. She is prob- 
ably the clearest spokesman in fiction 
for the scientific concepts of her time, 
and as one critic says of her, “she 
brought the psychological novel to a 
degree of perfection which has never 
been surpassed.” 
(4) The Brontés. 
Brought up in a bleak and remote parson- 
age at Haworth in Yorkshire, Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne Bronté showed, all of 
them, a force of imagination and a fire of 
intensity which were generated wholly 
from within, and which have made their 
works singularly impressive. Charlotte 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre is a romantic novel 
of piquant and unusual atmosphere. 
Emily’s Wuthering Heights, a sombre 
story of hatred and revenge, has been held 
even finer, by reason of its compelling and 
concentrated power. Anne’s work, though 
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good, is less striking than that of her sis- 
ters. 

Emily and Anne died at the ages of 
twenty-nine and twenty-seven respectively ; 
Charlotte lived to be thirty-nine. 

Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894). 
As a novelist, Stevenson belongs to the 
Romantic School. His longer stories are 
full of adventure and bloodshed and thrill- 
ing suspense; but he is a great stylist, and 
his work never degenerates into sensa- 
tional melodrama. Treasure Island ap- 
peals to the “perpetual boy” in every man; 
Kidnapped, The Master of Ballantrae, 
David Balfour (called Catriona in Eng- 
land), the unfinished Weir of Hermiston 
—all show a maturing of Stevenson’s pow- 
ers over his earlier work, but all show 
also the same delight in excitement and 
adventure that characterized Treasure Is- 
land. As a short-story writer Stevenson 
displays another side of his power—that 
of keen analysis of the mind and soul of 
men. Markheim, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and Will o the Mill are psycho- 
logical short-stories of great power and 
beauty. 

George Meredith (1828-1909). 

The same complaint of intentional obscur- 
ity brought against Browning has been 
brought against George Meredith, and has 
seriously narrowed his public. It is the 
compression of his style which is alone 
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responsible for its difficulty: each sentence 
adds much to the thought which is being 
developed, and the reader needs to proceed 
slowly and reflectively. The end is thor- 
oughly worth the means, however, and 
Meredith richly repays study. Like George 
Eliot, he was a student of the mental 
processes which lie behind our actions. 
Unsparing in his hatred of hypocrisy and 
sham, and equally severe on grossness, he 
exposes both to the revealing eye of the 
Comic Spirit. The Egoist, for example, 
gives us a beautifully finished picture of 
smug, unconscious selfishness. But Mere- 
dith’s creative power is not always used 
thus negatively. He has-given us among 
his characters some of the noblest women 
of fiction—women in whom the material 
and the spiritual are beautifully harmon- 
ized in the perfect blending which Nature 
intended. The heroines of Diana of the 
Crossways, Rhoda Fleming, and The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel are women of 
this kind. 

The last mentioned novel, with its moving 
love story and its charming atmosphere, 
is the only one of Meredith’s books that 
as yet is at all generally popular. It is 
probably the best one for the young reader 
to begin with. 

Master of subtle and brilliant epigram, 
wielder of a compact and forceful prose 
which spreads wings at moments and rises 
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into sheer poetry, constructive philosopher, 
searching student of the heart of man, 
Meredith holds a secure and exalted posi- 
tion in English letters; and it is probable 
that his work is destined to a much wider 
appreciation than it has yet attained. 
Thomas Hardy (1840- ). 

The life of man, thwarted by blind Fate 
and brooded over by inscrutable Nature, is 
the centre of interest in Hardy’s powerful 
novels. He has set them all in a locality 
he has named Wessex, in south-west Eng- 
land. This country of vast, sombre moor 
and primeval forest becomes so vivid in 
his hands that it is a silent actor in every 
plot. Hardy’s men and women are many 
of them of the peasant or the farmer 
class; they live close to nature, and are 
passionately natural, Life has its game 
with them, and flings them aside, broken 
and spent. Pancoast uses Shakespeare’s 
bitter words in Lear to describe Hardy’s 
faith: “As flies to wanton boys so we to 
the gods, They kill us for their sport.” 
But for all the grimness of his philosophy, 
Hardy has a tender, humorous eye for 
man, and his stories are by no means un- 
relievedly sombre. They surround the 
reader, as only the greatest novels do, with 
an atmosphere of reality; his world for 
all its essential hopelessness, is a full and 
complete one. . 

The lighter side of Hardy’s genius is 
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shown in those works, scattered over fif- 
teen years, which one critic has called 
“Tdylls’—among them Under the Green- 
wood Tree, Far from the Madding 
Crowd, and A Pair of Blue Eyes. The 
darker side appears with increasing force 
in The Woodlanders, The Return of the 
Native, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and 
Jude the Obscure. Tess is probably 
Hardy’s greatest achievement, as_ its 
heroine is his greatest and his only 
purely noble woman. She “is so strong 
that it takes the whole world to conquer 
and destroy her. She is an inspiring pic- 
ture of the fortitude of the human soul 
expressing itself in the virtues of stead- 
fastness, obstinate devotion, and self- 
effacement. Elsewhere the insistence is 
on the capacity of the world to inflict sor- 
rows: here it is on the capacity of the 
soul to endure sorrows without being 
broken.” In conclusion, we may sum up 
Hardy’s excellences in the words of a critic 
who speaks of “his irony, his humor, his 
extraordinary narrative power, his sense 
of atmosphere, his compassion; and, one 
must add, that unsparing and unyielding 
love of truth as he sees it that does more 
than anything to give him his place of in- 
tellectual honor among the great modern 
practitioners of fiction.” 

George Robert Gissing (1857-1903). 
Mr. Morley Roberts’s semi-biographical 
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novel The Private Life of Henry Mait- 
land gives us indirectly material for the 
reconstruction of George Gissing’s life 
which arouses our deepest compassion. 
From early youth sensitive, fastidious, a 
natural aristocrat, Gissing was forced by 
circumstances into the most sordid exist- 
ence, and was brought into nauseating 
personal contact with the drab desola- 
tion of the London slums. And _ nearly 
all his life was lived thus. His tem- 
perament lacked the idealizing faculty 
which led Dickens to draw charm out of 
poverty and squalor; he could only face 


‘them open-eyed and record them with a 


dull, crushing accuracy. The modern sci- 
entific attitude toward destitution and 
want, which investigates and reports be- 
fore attempting improvements, was Gis- 
sing’s attitude—except that he saw no re- 
lief for the miseries he disclosed. That 
attitude, however, was not popular in Vic- 
toria’s age, and Gissing then had no fol- 
lowing. Undoubtedly, his lack of popu- 
larity was due partly also to the fact that 
he had not the story-teller’s natural gift. 
He was by nature a scholar—an archzol- 
ogist; that was his passion; his fiction 
proceeds from no “divine fire.” ‘It is, 
then, rather as an influence than as a 
creative artist that he is of importance 
(for of importance he unquestionably is) : 
he “had more to do with the modern so- 
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ciological novel’s coming of age than any 
British writer of his generation.” 

Gissing’s chief works are Demos, The Odd 
Women, The New Grub Street, The Pri- 
vate Papers of Henry Ryecroft and Will 
Warburton. By the Ionian Sea and the 
unfinished Veranilda bear witness to his 
passionate delight in archzology. 

Samuel Butler (1835-1902). 

In our day Samuel Butler, chronologically 
a Victorian, has aroused keen interest and 
considerable partisanship, although he was 
altogether discredited in his own. ~The 
reason for this change in the popular at- 
titude toward him is that his revolt against 
idealism is as entirely modern as it is un- 
Victorian; “he was a traitor to his own 
times”; in some degree a spokesman for 
ours. 

Profoundly cynical, Butler spent his lit- 
erary strength, which was considerable, in 
destructive propaganda against all things 
commonly regarded as _ inviolable—the 
family, romantic love, religion, chivalry; 
he mocked at the work of his contempo- 
raries in letters and in science, though he 
frankly disdained to acquaint himself fully 
with either type. He was mercenary’to a 
degree, purposelessly vindictive—altogether 
apparently as repellant a personality as 
one could well meet with. The power 
which has made palatable so singular a 
mass of unpleasantness is. his keen, para- 
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doxical, epigrammatic wit, and a sort of 
audacity so cool as to be almost admi- 
rable. His first book, Erewhon, “a Utopian 
romance,” was published in 1872; his next, 
The Way of All Flesh, an attack upon 
family life, was not published until 1903, 
a year after his own death. In addition 
to producing these two books—his best 
known—he wrote a number of scientific 
treatises and worked at painting and at 
music. His posthumous admirers are ar- 
dent in their praises and have made his 
work something of a cult. His influence 
upon Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Cannan, and 
other writers of to-day is unmistakable. 
Minor Novelists. 

EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, is_ best 
known for his historical romance The Last 
Days of Pompeu, although he wrote real- | 
istic novels as well. 

ELIZABETH GASKELL in Cranford wrote a 
charmingly quaint and quiet tale of village 
life, and in Mary Barton, a powerful pic- 
ture of the factory-workers in Manchester. 
CHARLES KINGSLFY deals also with social 
problems in Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet; 
he has written a good historical novel of 
the days of Elizabeth in Westward Ho! 
and an exquisite children’s story in Water 
Babies. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE is the author of a series 
of clear, quiet pictures of life in an Eng- 
lish cathedral town, “Barchester.” They 
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are pervaded with genial humor. The 
first of the series, and one of the best, 
is The Warden; another, equally excellent, 
is Barchester Towers. 

CHARLES READE’S most ambitious work, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, is a remarkable 
study of fifteenth-century life. Others of 
his novels are aimed at social abuses of 
the day—It Is Never Too Late to Mend, 
for example, and Put Yourself in His 
Place. 

WILKIE COLLINS is the author of a number 
of ingenious and elaborate mystery stories. 
The Woman in White and The Moonstone 
are among the best of them. 

R. D. BLACKMORE is chiefly remembered 
for the romantic Lorna Doone, a stirring 
tale of outlawry and love. 

OSCAR WILDE’S The Picture of Dorian Gray 
is a powerful, beautifully written, but rather . 
morbid and unwholesome novel. Wilde’s 
fairy tales, among them, “The Birthday 
of the Infanta,” and “The Fisherman and 
His Soul” are exquisite prose poems. 
WILLIAM BLACK was the author of a consid- 
erable number of delightful romances, many 
of them set in northern Scotland, virgin’ 
soil for literary purposes. The best, per- 
haps are A Princess of Thule and A Daugh- 
ter of Heth. Judith Shakespeare is an his- 
torical romance. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD has written many 
novels of upper-class English life, dealing 
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with political as well as social life, in a 
manner of distinction and charm. Her 
earliest novel to attract attention was 
Robert Elsmere, a study of the religious 
unsettlement of the late Victorian Age. 
More recent books are The Marriage of 
William Ashe, Lady Rose’s Daughter, and 
Marriage @ la Mode. 


3. In the Drama. 


Nearly all the drama produced during the Victo- 
rian Age was either of the melodramatic, senti- 
mental type lacking literary value; or else was 
what is known as closet drama, written to be 
read, not to be presented on the stage. The 
former type we may leave entirely out of ac- 
count. Of the latter type, Swinburne produced 
one noble play, modeled on the Greek—his Ata- 
lanta in Calydon; and several historical plays, 
Bothwell and Mary Stuart among them. 
Tennyson, at the age of sixty-six, first attempted 
drama. His Queen Mary, Harold, Becket, etc., 
have never been very popular; but one at least, 
Becket, has been successfully produced. 

Of Browning’s dramas A Blot in the ’Scutcheon 
is the only one which still admits of successful 
stage presentation, though the mood of drama is 
in nearly everything he has written. 

Rossetti, Arnold, Mrs. Browning, and George 
Eliot also wrote one or more plays, but these 
are overshadowed by the other work of the same 
writers. 


Bulwer-Lytton’s The Lady of Lyons and Riche- 
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lieu are successful on the stage and possess lit- 
erary value as well. 

Oscar Wilde is the author of a number of spark- 
ling, epigrammatic society comedies, among them 
Lady Windermere’s Fan and The Importance of 
Being Earnest, which were unsurpassed for bril- 
liance from Sheridan to Bernard Shaw. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss the Victorian Age as a period of advance 
in (a) political enfranchisement; (0) social enlighten- 
ment; (c)scientific knowledge. 

2. What is meant by the “Poetry of Skepticism,” and 
who were its major representatives in the Victorian Age? 

3. Describe fully the work of Lord Tennyson in (a) 
lyric poetry; (b) epic poetry; (c) dramatic poetry. 

4. Explain Tennyson’s prestige and influence, touch- 
ing upon (a) his ideas; (b) his command of his medium. 

5. Discuss the merits and the defects of Robert Brown- 
ing’s work in poetry; explain his most characteristic 
ideas; and name five of his works. 

6. Who were the Pre-Raphaelites, and what were 
their artistic ideals? 

7. Name four minor poets of the Victorian Age. 

8. What is it in his thought and in his manner of 
expression that makes Thomas Carlyle a unique and. 
commanding figure in English letters? Name three of 
his most notable works. 

9g. Mention the two main interests of John Ruskin’s 
life; and name a work representative of each. 

10. Explain the esthetic and literary standards of 
Matthew Arnold. 

11. Discuss the work of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
(a) poetry; (b) the essay; (c)the novel; (d) the short- 
story. 

12. Name two famous literary men of the Victorian 
Age who were distinguished historians, and show how 
their historical methods differed, one from the other. — 

13. Characterize at length the work of Charles 
Dickens; show his relation to the social conditions of 


, 
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his time; and name six of his best works, and six of his 
most famous characters. 

14. Contrast Dickens and Thackeray with refe?ence to 
(a) the classes of society depicted; (b) the method of 
characterization; (c) the attitude toward their char- 
acters. Name four of Thackeray’s novels. 

15. Why is George Eliot called a “psychological 
novelist”? Amplify your explanation by references to 
her books. 

16. Characterize briefly the work of Charlotte atid of 
Emily Bronté in the novel. 

17. Discuss the merits and the detects 3 in the work of 
George Meredith. Name his most important novels. 

18. Explain Hardy’s philosophy of life, and amplify 
your explanation by specific references to his novels. 
What are his characteristic excellences ? 

19. Explain the unpopularity of George Gissing in his 
own day, and his high reputation in our own. 

20. Compare the work of the Samuel Butler of Hudi- 
bras fame with the Samuel Butler who wrote The Way 
of All Flesh. 

21. Name five minor Victorian novelists. 
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THE PRESENT DAY (1901- ~~). 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The years which have followed the Victorian Age 
are hardest to judge correctly, for they lie in our 
own day, and time has not tested their contribution 
to literature. Certain characteristics, however, seem 
certain. We live in a time of revolt against restric- 
tions, and especially against the. standards set by the. 
generation just past. The term Victorian is now 
generally used as a term of reproach, implying 
squeamish sentimentality, dowdiness, narrow con- 
servatism, and I know not. what additional” un- 
pleasant qualities. The justice of this. estimate of 
the Victorian Age should be tested carefully by 
the student through a wide reading of the products 
of that age.. The literary revolt of our day has 
led to a critical consideration of poetic forms 
and poetic subjects, poetic diction, and means of 
poetic appeal. A result of the study of poetic forms 
has been among some poets the conclusion that strict 
stanza-forms and even regular rhythm hamper the 
free play of imagination and the sincere expression 
of emotion; hence, the popularity of “cadenced” 
verse as a substitute for metrical. verse, and the 
substitution of the “pattern”: for the stanza. The 
critical study of the subject-matter of poetry has 
led to the conclusions that poetry should reflect the 
life and interests of the age in. which it is written; 
that it may deal with absolutely any subject about 
which the poet feels strong and genuine emotion; 
and that one of its proudest functions should be the 
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revelation of the beauty or the irony in common- 
place things. 

The study of poetic diction has led to the re-affir- 
mation of Wordsworth’s conclusions: that the lan- 
guage of poetry should be that of daily speech—that 
“thou” and “whate’er’ and “yestreen” and “me- 
thinks” should be banished from the poet’s vocabu- 
lary ; and that the difficult inversions of poetry—note 
the opening of Paradise Losi—should give place to 
the direct word-order of ordinary speech. 

Finally, a study of the appeals made by poetry has 
led some poets, notably the Imagists, to the-con- 
clusion that poetry should be directed at the eye of 
the mind as certainly as painting is directed at the 
eye of the body. To summon up a sharp, vivid 
image, be it only of a windmill, is considered by 
these poets sufficient motive fora poem. Like many 
other doctrines of the new school of poetry, this 
association of poetry and painting is not new; it is 
a revival of a principle of the Pre-Raphaelites (pages 
314-319). 

The important conclusions which we have just 
enumerated are by no means accepted wholesale by 
all modern British poets. There is a considerable 
conservative school, of which Alfred Noyes is typ- 
ical, writing poetry not different in spirit and form 
from that of the Victorians; the principles quoted 
constitute the composite view of the radical school— 
no one living poet necessarily believing in them all. 
They emanate mainly from America and are prac- 
ticed most freely by American poets. 

The virtues and vices of the new school seem fairly 
evenly balanced. With regard to their estimate of 
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the Victorians, it is better, probably, to submit any 
creative work to keen criticism than it is to follow 
it blindly as an example. The best in the older 
poetry can well survive searching question, whereas 
originality is fostered by the refusal to imitate. 
Moreover, poetry which is simple and direct, free 
from “literary” language and learned mythological 
reference, invites a larger public than does the 
more difficult type. Also, a poet who selects sub- 
jects from among the interests of his own day may 
be a helpful interpreter to the people of that day 
of phases of their own experience. And, finally, 
the insistence on sharp and clear-cut pictures in 
poetry tends toward restraint and care in writing. 
On the other hand, the burden of proof rests on the 
new school: they must give us sound reasons why 
that which they would substitute for the older ap- 
peals of poetry is superior to those older appeals. 
They must compensate us somehow for the delight 
to the ear which, throughout five centuries, rhyme 
and regular rhythm have given to men. They must 
prove to us that subjects peculiar to our own day 
surpass in their interest those perennial subjects of 
Nature and heroism, life and death, love and loss, 
which have been the subject-matter of poetry, time 
out of mind. They must convince us that the satis- 
fying of our eye through clear images compensates 
for the feeding of our heart and mind through sus- 
taining thought. 

Conservative readers have been antagonized by a 
tendency on the part of the radicals to condemn the 
older poets after a scant hearing with a few taunt- 
ing adjectives—sugary, moralizing, jingling. The 
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radical readers, on the other hand, have complained 
that the conservatives judged the entire new move- 
ment by a sprinkling of extremists who were not 
representative; and that prejudice against novelty in 
itself prevented them from judging justly. The very 
presence of this controversy among us, however, is 
a sign of the times, and a hopeful sign: seldom has 
poetry, and indeed literary production in general, 
been the object of so keen an interest ; and prophetic 
critics see in our day the conditions favorable for 
the emergence of a commanding genius. 

Besides the critical and revolutionary spirit of our 
time and the widespread interest it takes in literature, 
certain other tendencies are apparent. The pitying 
interest in the less fortunate members of society 
which we saw emerging during the Romantic Re- 
vival and developing into a social conscience in the 
Victorian Age has in our own day become the indis- 
pensable ground-work of all thinking:.we now re- 
gard no one out of his context—society; the sense 
of human solidarity is an established fact; and this, 
in spite of the World War, apparently so gross an 
infraction of the spirit of brotherhood. Our atti- 
tude toward the unfortunate shows less sentiment 
than did that of an earlier day; at the same time, 
it is more constructive and helpful, and reveals an 
increased sense of responsibility. 

The World War was a brutal fact calculated to pro- 
duce despair and disillusion. The effect it has had 
on our thinking is difficult to appraise. It is prob- 
ably responsible for the loss of reticence that marks: 
most modern fiction; conventionalities pale and grow 
unreal before so lurid a flame. By forcing the 
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younger generation into an untimely maturity, it is 
probably also partly responsible for the cynical and 
blasé attitude of which they stand accused. On the 
other hand, it has probably drawn together the ex- 
tremes of society in the several nations more than 
we realize, partly by the enforced cameraderie of the 
trenches, partly by the emergence of a new class, 
the war-wealthy. It has certainly bred a horror of 
itself that is leading men to reflect on international 
issues as they have never’ done before. 

The present seems a restless, struggling, amazing, 
uncertain age to us who are living in it; making 
daily new strides in material achievement, until our 
sense of wonder is numbed; seething in a spiritual 
ferment from: which we cannot foretell what golden 
wine may come. 


B. LiTeRARY ACHIEVEMENT. 
1. In Poetry. 
@, THE CONSERVATIVES. 
@) Rudyard Kipling (1865- ). 

Born in India, educated in England, living 

part of his life in each country, at first as 

newspaper man and later as man of letters, 

Kipling is well fitted to interpret Anglo- 

India to England and the British Empire 

to the world. He is a vigorous and pro- 

lific writer, distinguished alike in the fields 

of prose and poetry. We shall consider at 

this point only his work in the latter field. 

The Departmental Ditties (1886), Barrack- 

Room Ballads (1891-93), and Seven Seas 
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(1896), with their breezy manliness and 
their army-slang, did much to evoke a new 
appreciation of the common soldier. In 
addition, they broadened the imagination 
of the Englishman to include India and 
other remote parts of the Empire, and 
deepened his sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of his weaker wards. It was Kip- 
ling who first thrilled to the romance of 
great machines and communicated his thrill 
to us. It was he who opened the ears 
of the least poetic section of the public to 
the delights of poetry through the irresist- 


ible, martial, manly rhythm of his verse. - 


Kipling’s greatest gift is probably in the 
field of prose, but in poetry also he has done 
many things well worth doing, and has done 
them all well. Among the most popular 
of his poems are “Danny Deever,” “The 
Road ‘to Mandalay,’ “Gunga Din,” 
“Boots,” “If,” “Tommy,” and the dignified 
and moving “Recessional.” A stanza from 
“Mandalay” will perhaps show Kipling’s 
general level as well as anything else: 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where 
the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Command- 
ments, an’ a man can raise a thirst; 
For the Temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s 
there that I would be— 
By the old Moulmein Pagoda, looking 
lazy at the sea; 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay, 


e 
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With our sick beneath the awnings 
when we went to Mandalay! 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder 
outer China ’crost the Bay! 


Stephen Phillips (1868-1915). 

It is as a writer of poetic drama that 
Phillips is best known. Nevertheless, he 
has done remarkable, and probably more 
distinguished, work in the field of lyric 
and narrative poetry. “Marpessa” and 
“Christ in Hades” deal each with a-noble 
subject, treated in blank.verse so fine as to 
have been called Miltonic. One critic’ says 
of him, “Phillips was no pioneer: he fol- 


_ lowed the great tradition of English poetry, 


(3) 


and must be counted among the legitimate 
heirs. At his best, he resembles Keats 
most of all; and none but a real poet could 
ever make us think of Keats.” 

William Watson (1858- _+). 

Watson’s earliest work was conventional 
and uninspired, showing a mastery of tech- 
nique, but nothing else. In 1890, however, 
he showed his great gift unmistakably in 
Wordsworth’s Grave—a poem combining 
appreciation and elegy and astute literary 
criticism. “A fiery, eager, sensitive man, 
with a burning passion to express himself 
on moral and political ideas,’ Watson has 
yet never descended from a beautiful dig- 
nity of utterance. He is a conservative of 
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the conservatives, and has no patience 
with the experimenters and pioneers in the 
new verse. His clearness and restraint 
make him a master of the epigram. We 
quote from Wordsworth’s Grave lines 
characterizing both negatively and posi- 
tively the great poet who forms the sub- 
ject of the poem. 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music 
thine ; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless 
human view; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks 
divine ; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge 
knew. 


What hadst thou that could make so 
large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers 


possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant 
ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift 
of rest. 


A. E. Housman (1859- _—s=»*». 
Conservative in form only, A. E. Hous- 
man is original and independent in point of 
view. If he reminds us of anyone, it is 
of the German singer Heine. His repute as 
a poet rests upon one slender volume—A 
Shropshire Lad—ironical, melodious verse, 
keyed in the minor, of which this little 
lyric is fairly representative: 
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Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows: 

What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those? 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


Robert Bridges (1844- ). 
Dr. Bridges, appointed Poet Laureate in 


' 1913, spent many years as a practicing 


(6) 


physician. He has always followed the 
classical tradition in his poetry and in-his 
few dramas. His verse is musical but 
less distinguished than that of many other 
living English writers not so highly hon- 
ored..- 

Alice Meynell (1850- ). 

The poetry of Mrs. Meynell is “simple, 
pensive and always distinguished.” She is 
a mystic, and was a close friend of Francis 
Thompson. Her best work is to be found 
in the Collected Poems. Characteristic 
lyrics are “The Shepherdess” “A Thrush 
Before Dawn,” and the sonnet “Renounce- 
ment,” which we quote: 


I must not think of'thee; and, tired yet 
strong, 
I shun the thought that lurks in all 
delight— 
‘Lhe thought of thee—and in the blue 
Heaven’s height, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. 
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Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that 
throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, 
hidden yet bright; 
But it must never, never come in sight ; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day 
long. 
But when sleep comes to close each dif- 
ficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long 
watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose 
apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid 
away,— 
With the first dream that comes with 
the first sleep 
Irun, Irun, lam gathered to thy heart. 


(7) Henry John Newbolt (1862- 2: 

An essayist and critic as well as a poet, 
Newbolt is best known for his stirring, 
swinging songs of the sea. Admirals All 
was his first volume to attract public at- 
tention. The love of England and deep 
pride in England’s glory on the sea lifts 
his poems above mere joviality of tone and 
gives them a “solemnity and tenderness” 
and manliness in which one critic has 
caught echoes from our Anglo-Saxon past. 
The opening stanzas of “Admiral Death” 
are representative: 


Boys, are ye calling a toast to-night? 
(Hear what the sea-wind saith) 
Fill for a bumper strong and bright, 

And here’s to Admiral Death! 
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He’s sailed in a hundred builds 0’ boat 

He’s fought in a thousand kinds o’ coat, 

He’s the senior flag of all that float, 
And his name’s Admiral Death! 


Which of ye looks for a service free? 
(Hear what the sea-wind saith) 

The rules o’ the service are but three 
When ye sail with Admiral Death: 

Steady your hand in time o’ squalls, 

Stand to the last by him that falls, 

And answer,clear to the voice that calls, 
“Ay, ay! Admiral Death!” 


(8) G. K. Chesterton (1874- s+). 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton is rather more 
familiar to the public as journalist, essay- 
ist, and novelist than as poet; but he has 
written poems, notably The Ballad of the 
White Horse and “Lepanto,” which assure 
his position as a writer of stirring verse. 
We quote from the last-named poem: 


Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom 
fat: 

Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night blasts 


cold 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint 
old-gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle- 
drums, 


Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, 
then the cannon, and he comes. 


(9) Alfred Noyes (1880- ). 
True to the long tradition of English let- 
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ters, Alfred Noyes makes use in his work 
of all the expedients at the poet’s com- 
mand: his rhythm is varied and haunting 
and beautiful; his lines are rich in rhyme 
and alliteration; his language is highly 
figurative. In subject also, moreover, he 
clings to the past: the Elizabethan Age 
inspires much of his verse, and memory- 
freighted names lend the charm of old as- 
sociation to his work. It is mainly as a 
singer, of wide range and unerring ear, 
that Mr. Noyes has achieved his high repu- 
tation; in sheer music he is probably sur- 
passed by none of the moderns save Swin- 
burne. Mr. Noyes’s most notable long 
poem is Drake: An English Epic (1908). 
This stirring tale of the Armada shows the 
poet’s command of spirited rhythm and his 
love of the sea—a love also traditional 
and native to the English blood. The 
Flower of Old Japan (1903) and The For- 
est of Wild Thyme (1905) are ostensibly 
poems of a children’s fairyland, but they 
express also in symbolic form Mr. Noyes’s 
belief in the value and significance of our 
dream world. The Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern (1913), varied in subject and in 
rhythmical form, are unified by their Eliz- 
abethan setting and their enchanting move- 
ment. Among the shorter poems which 
have contributed to Mr. Noyes’s reputa- 
tion, most beautiful, perhaps, is “The 
Highwayman,” a modern ballad. We quote 
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a stanza which, in color and action, is rep- 
resentative of the poet at his best: 


Back, he spurred like a madman, shriek- 
ing a curse to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind 
him and his rapier brandished high! 

Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden 
noon; wine-red was his velvet coat, 

When they shot him down on the high 
way, 

Down like a dog on the hehway' 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, 

with a bunch of lace at his throat.* 


Other short poems of note are “The Barrel 
Organ,” “Forty Singing Seamen,” and 
“Orpheus and Eurydice.” Mr. Noyes has 
had the conventional English education and 
has lived always in the atmosphere of books. 
At present he is Professor of Modern Eng- 
lish Literature at Princeton University, and. 
he has frequently read his poems before 

appreciative American audiences. | 

b. THE IRISH SCHOOL. 

So far as England was concerned, and so far 
even as the greater part of Ireland itself was 
concerned, the romantic past of the Irish and 
their poetic and beautiful literature lay ina 
profound sleep until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Even then, it was rather en- 
thusiasm for Ireland’s political destiny than for 
her achievements in letters which drew attention 
to this wealth of literary material. Irish schol- 


* Reprinted by permission from Collected Poems, Volume I, 
by Alfred Noyes. Copyright, 1913, by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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ars 


began translating the Gaelic classics into 


English, and they were followed by Irish writ- 
ers of original genius whose aim was “‘to create 
a literature which would express the national 
consciousness of Ireland through a purely na- 
tional art.” | 


(z) 


(2) 


William Butler Yeats (1865- Dy 
Foremost among the promoters of the 
“Celtic Renaissance’ was Yeats. His 
work is varied—fairy stories and folk- 
tales, poetry, both lyric and narrative, and 
drama of a haunting lyric beauty. The 
Wanderings of Oisin (1889), his first 
poem of importance, was followed by ten 
years of poetic achievement. Of the 
drama done in later years we shall speak 
presently at greater length, since it is 
probably Yeats’s most notable work. A 
stanza from “The Lake Isle of Innisfree” 
follows: 


And I shall have some peace there, for 
peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of morning to 
where the cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and 
noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


“A, E.” (1867- ay, 

George William Russell (“A. E.’”’) is a 
member of the same group as Yeats. Mr. 
Louis Untermeyer says of him: “Besides 
being a splendid mystical poet, ‘A. E.’ is 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


a painter of note, a fiery patriot, a dis- 
tinguished sociologist, a public speaker, a 
student of economics, and one of the heads 
of the Irish Agricultural Association.” 
His two most distinguished volumes are 
Homeward Songs by the Way and The 
Earth Breath and Other Poems. — 

James Stephens (1882- oF 

Mr. Stephens has attained more distinc- 
tion as a novelist than as a poet, but he 
has done good work in the latter capacity 
also, writing some charming children’s 
poems in The Adventures of Seumas Beg, 
and a threnody of dignified beauty in 
Green Branches. 

Winifred M. Letts (1887— ). 
Winifred M. Letts is best known for her 
moving war poem “The Spires of Ox- 
ford.” She has also, however, written 
much about her own Ireland — simple, 
touching poems, many of them gathered 
into a collection called Songs from Lein- 
Sites 

Other Irish Poets. 

Simple and tuneful, the lyrics of “Moira 
O'Neill,” Songs from the Glens of Antrim, — 
are most of them written in the Irish- 
English to which the Celtic Renaissance 
has accustomed modern readers. Lionel 
Johnson and Katharine Tynan Hinkson 
are mystical religious poets; and Padraic 
Colum is a dramatist and writer of dramatic 
lyrics. 
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. THE GEORGIANS. 


The poets attaining prominence since the ac- 

cession of George V to the throne of England 

(1910) are classed together as The Georgians, 

though the dates of their birth differ in some 

cases by as much as twenty-five years. 

(1) Walter de la Mare (1873- ). 
A quiet, reflective, whimsical poet, Mr. de 
la Mare deals mainly “with children, 
with flowers, with autumn and winter, 
with ghosts of memory, with figures in 
literature.” In his poetry “there is noth- 
ing turbulent and nothing truculent; he 
has made no contributions to the literature 
of revolt.” Songs of Childhood, The Re- 
turn, The Listeners, Peacock Pie, and 
Motley represent his best work. 
In the worlds of faerie, of childhood, and 
of the supernatural, which are Mr. de la 
Mare’s familiar haunts, he moves surely 
and enchantingly. The stanzas which fol- 
low are taken from “Nod”: 


Softly along the road of evening, 
In a twilight dim with rose, 
Wrinkied with age, and drenched with 
dew 
Old Nod, the shepherd, goes. 


His drowsy flock streams on before him, 
Their fleeces charged with gold, 

To where the sun’s last beam leans low 
On Nod the shepherd’s fold. 


(2) John Masefield (1874- ys 
Masefield was the son of a lawyer and had 
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a good education, but early he ran away 
from home, filled with wunquenchable 
Wanderlust, and served on a sailing ves- 
sel as cabin boy for several years. The 
experience was valuable for its intimate 
revelation of the sea, and for its indis- 
- criminate human contacts. In 1895 Mase- 
field worked for several months in a New 
York saloon. The roughness of both 
these experiences would have coarsened 
many men: Masefield it left unsullied; 
“every poem that he has written reveals 
two things: a knowledge of the harshness 
of life, with a nature of extraordinary 
purity, delicacy, and grace.” It was not 
until 1911 that the poet became widely 
known, although he had published three 
volumes before that time. His work is 
- not in poetry alone, but he has also written 
criticism, a volume of nautical short- — 
stories, several novels, and a number of 
notable plays. 
For all his modernity of treatment, in 
form Masefield is mainly a conservative. 
His favorite medium is the Chaucerian 
rime royal (pages 39-40), which he uses 
with great ease and effectiveness. His earlier 
volumes, Salt Water Ballads (1902) and 
Ballads (1903), comprise vivid, often vio- 
lent poems of ships and sailors, many of 
‘them in the sailor dialect. The narrative 
poems, The Everlasting Mercy (1911), 
The Widow m the Bye Street (1912), 
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Dauber (1912), and The Daffodil Fields 
(1913), constitute probably his best and 
most characteristic contribution to litera- 
ture—sharply realistic, dramatic, direct, 
sometimes brutal, sometimes divinely ten- 
der. “August 1914,” one of Masefield’s 
contributions to the literature of the World 
War, in which he served with the Red 
Cross, is a surprisingly quiet poem. The 
Sonnets form a dignified sequence in 
praise of Beauty. Of his work as a prose 
writer and as a dramatist we shall speak 
later. Few poets have done so much as 
Masefield to make poetry widely popular; 
few poets have his range in either experi- 
ence or style. He is one of the most notable 
spokesmen of twentieth-century England. 
The lines from The Everlasting Mercy, 
which follow come immediately after a 
violent scene of drunken debauchery and 
in their context show Masefield’s gift of 
dramatic contrast: 


I opened the window wide and leaned 

Out of that pigsty of the fiend 

And felt a cool wind go like grace 

About the sleeping market-place. 

The clock struck three, and sweetly, 
slowly, 

The bells chimed Holy, Holy, Holy; 

And in a second’s pause there fell 

The cold note of the chapel bell... . 


(3) Wilfrid Wilson Gibson (1878- ): 


The earlier poetry of Wilfrid Wilson Gib- 
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son was correct but not at all extraordi- 
nary. It was not until 1907, with the 
publication of Stonefolds, that Gibson be- 
came articulate, speaking in his own voice 
his own particular message. That message 
is one from the slums and the mines and 
the lowly countryside—the environment 
which Gibson has made his own by his 
voluntary exile there and by his burning 
sympathy. Stonefolds comprises six tiny 
pastoral plays, “bitter bucolics,’ voicing 
quite impersonally “the unending daily — 
struggle of generation after generation 
with the relentless forces of nature.” Daily 
.Bread (1908-1909) also is cast in the dra- 
matic form. Its eighteen little plays deal 
with some of the tragic aspects of labor, 
and deal with them in “irregular, brittle, 
breathless metres,” which increase their 
grim realism. Womenkind (1909) is-a 
drama, though not intended for stage pres- 
entation; and Fires (1910-1911) is made 
up of rhyming narrative poems, predomi- 
nantly sombre, as is most of Gibson’s 
work. Following Thoroughfares and 
Borderlands, there appeared in 1914-1915, 
Battle, an intensely original production. 
This, Gibson’s contribution to the poetry 
of the World War, assumes the form of 
dramatic monologues — not martial, nor 
stirring, nor outwardly pathetic, but, most 
of them, oddly realistic, ironical little 
pieces, in which the war is present only 
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by implication, lighting up with its lurid 
glow homely corners of the soldier’s mind. 
It is such poetry as could have come only 
from a generation which hates war worth- 
ily instead of glorifying it. Others of 
Gibson’s books are Friends, Livelihood, 
and Hill-Tracks. These lines from “The 
Stone” (Fires) tell of a girl who had 
been shocked with brutal suddenness by 
the news of her lover’s death in the stone 
quarry, and whose only desire is to have 
a stone cut for his grave: 


She eyed each stroke 

And hardly stirred: 

She never spoke 

A single word: 

And not a sound or murmur broke 
The quiet, save the mallet-stroke. 


* ** * * * 


She watched, with bloodless lips apart, 
And silent indrawn breath: 

And every stroke my chisel cut, 

Death cut still deeper in her heart: , 
The two of us were chiselling, 
Together, I and death. 


* * ee: * 


Next night I laboured late, alone, 
To cut her name upon the stone. 


(4) Ralph Hodgson (ca. 1879- ye 
Ralph Hodgson has published little, but 
that little is of exquisite quality. He is a 
lover of books and a lover of nature, es- 
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pecially of the animal world. “The Bull,” 
one of his best-known poems, full of in- 
dignant pity for the miseries of a noble 
beast, is very characteristic of one side of 
his power. The more delicate and lovely 
side is illustrated by these lines from 
“Eve,” his unique version of The Fall: 


“Eva!” Each syllable 

_ Light as a flower fell, 
“Eva!” he whispered the 
Wondering maid, 
Soft as a bubble sung 
Out of a linnet’s lung, 
Soft and most silverly 
“Eva!” he said. 

* * * * x 
Oh, had our simple Eve 
Seen through the make-believe! 
Had she but known the 
Pretender he was! 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispering still her name, 
Tumbling in twenty rings 
Into the grass. 


(5) Rupert Brooke (1887-1915). 
Unmistakable, poetic power and the pathos 
of an early and sacrificial death have given 
to the figure of Rupert Brooke a glory 
more than mortal. Well born and well 
bred, “a golden young Apollo,” Brooke 
had the education and environment best 
befitting a poet. His brilliant career at 
Cambridge was rounded out by extensive 
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travel. When the war came, he enlisted at 
once, saw service in Belgium, and was on 
his way to join the forces at the Darda- 
nelles when he received a fatal fly-bite 
which led to blood-poisoning. He died on 
a French hospital ship on April 23, 1915. 
His brother poets and the England which 
he had captured by the charm of his per- 
sonality and of his work, united to canon- 
ize his young, bright memory. 

Rupert Brooke’s poetry has the best quali- 
ties of youth—gladness, deep love of 
beauty, a quick imagination, a generous 
outpouring of self; it has, too, something 
of the intolerance of youth toward age and 
ugliness, and much of youthful melancholy 
and pessimism. His best poem is perhaps 
“Grantchester,” a tenderly humorous mem- 
ory of his old home that came when he 
himself was in Berlin: 


Here tulips bloom as they are told; 
Unkempt about those hedges blews 

An English unofficial rose; 

And there the unregulated sun 

Slopes down to rest when day is done, 
And wakes a vague unpunctual star, 

A slippered Hesper; and there are 
Meads toward Haslingfield and Coton 
Where das Betreten’s not verboten. ... 


* * Crete * 
Oh! yet 


Stands the Church clock at ten to three? 
And is there honey still for tea? 
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(6) James Elroy Flecker (1884-1915). 
Flecker, like Rupert Brooke his friend, 
died young. A five-year-long struggle with 
tuberculosis ended at the age of thirty a 
life of great promise. An eager student 
of his art, Flecker left no bit of work 
rough or unpruned. His standard of per- 
fection was rather the classic than the 
English, and it led him into impatience 
with the experiments of his own con- 
temporaries. His Collected Poems are 
marked by this mastery of form, by mel- 
ody and color and imagination. ~His con- 
ception of the mission-of poetry was high: 
“It is not the poet’s business to save 
man’s soul, but to make it worth saving.” 
He-was a gifted translator from both the 
modern and the ancient tongues, and his 
own original work is imbued with the 
spirit of the past. These lines from the 
poem “In Phezeacia,” reminiscent of Chris- 
topher Marlowe, illustrate the quality of 
“brightness” which one critic finds most 
characteristic of him: 


Had I that haze of streaming blue, 
That sea below, the summer faced, 
I’d work and weave a dress for you 
And kneel to clasp it round your waist, 
And broider with those burning bright 
Threads of the Sun across the sea, 
And bind it with the silver light 
That wavers in the olive tree. 
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(7) Other Georgians. 


WILLIAM H. DAVIES (1870- ), a Welsh- 
man, attracted the attention of Bernard 


Shaw through the unique combination of 


his poetical ability and his vagabond life. 
Shaw saw and brought to public atten- 
tion the poet’s gifts of simplicity and art- 
less charm. 

EDWARD THOMAS (1878-1917), who fell a 
victim to the war, was singularly unfitted 
for a soldier’s career. Reserved, reflective, 
ironical, he was a man of thought, not of 
action. His poetry is a piquant combina- 
tion of fine imagination and homely detail. 
JOHN DRINKWATER (1882- ) is much 
better known as a dramatist than as a lyric 
poet, but his Poems contain a number of 
fine reflective pieces. 

J. C. SQUIRE (1884- ) is a clever paro- 
dist and critic. His poems are somewhat 
metaphysical but not difficult. His mas- 
tery of technique is secure. 

LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE (1884- _) writes 
mainly on metaphysical and scriptural sub- 
jects; his “images are daring and _ bril- 
liant”; his chief poetic medium is blank 
verse. 

D. H. LAWRENCE (1885-  _—s—)-s writes most- 
often in a vein of passionate fervor, too 
unrestrained for art. He is master, how- 
ever, of a vivid descriptive power much 
more effective, which he employs at times. 
His command of free verse is notable, 
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SIEGFRIED SASSOON (1886-— ) made his ° 
mame as a war poet. His best known 
verse is written in passionate arraignment 
of war; the only justification for such 
agonizing realism is its sincerity and its 
anti-militaristic purpose. 
ROBERT NICHOLS (1893- ), another 
younger war poet, exalts by the power of 
his imagination the realism of his poems 
of action. 
ROBERT GRAVES (1895- ) writes of war 
without either idealization or bitterness. 
His poetry is whimsical and fresh: 

d. THE RADICALS, : 

(1) The Imagists. 

By origin the Imagists are an American 
group of French extraction.. Several Eng- 
lish poets as well, however, have practiced © 
the Imagist principles. As defined by the 
American editors of Some Imagist Poets 
and as summarized by Professor Phelps, 
these principles are six: “First, to use the 
exact word; second, to create new 
rhythms; third, to allow absolute freedom 
in the choice of subject; fourth, to pre- 
sent an image; fifth, to produce poetry that 
is hard and clear; sixth, to study concen- 
tration.” As stated, this creed really does 
not seem radical at all; but by stressing the 
second, third, and fourth principles, some 
of the Imagist poets have produced poetry 
that is decidedly “different.” Richard Ald- 
ington and his American wife, “H. D.” 
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(Hilda Doolittle), are among the more 


‘important members of the group. A quo- 


tation from the former poet’s “Images” 
has been given on page 58. F. S. Flint 
has translated the work of the French 
Imagists and has produced as well sev- 
eral volumes of his own in that mode. 
There are numerous hangers-on of the 
group who lack distinction. 


(2) The Writers of Vers Libre. 


In an article which Professor Phelps 
credits to the Chicago Tribune, free verse 
has been wittily defined as “a form of 
theme unworthy of pure prose embodiment 
developed by a person incapable of pure 
poetic expression.” The injustice of the 
characterization is patent when we con- 
sider much that is being written in the new 
mode to-day. On the other hand, its ap- 
plicability to a group of untalented ex- 
tremist poseurs is undoubted. 

Free verse is one of the “new rhythms” 
recommended by the Imagists, and the 
Imagist poets employ it very generally. 
It has much more vogue in America than 
in England. In the latter country some 
of its exponents are Wilfrid Wilson Gib- 
son, D. H. Lawrence, and Richard Ald- 
ington, all of whom have been mentioned 
in other connections. 


2. In Prose. 


a. WRITERS OF FICTION. 
Our own day is prolific in the writing of fic- 
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tion. We have no novelist comparable in 

power to the greatest Victorians; on the other 

hand, the general level of excellence is high. 

It will be possible, accordingly, to select for 

mention only the most conspicuous names. 

(1) William De Morgan (1839-1917). 
On the boundary line between the Victo- 
rian Age and our own, De Morgan belongs 
in matter and manner clearly to the 
former. The leisurely, genial, loosely- 
constructed novels from his pen recall 
Dickens more than does the work of any 
other novelist, and the comparison‘has fre- 
quently been made. There is nothing of 
servile imitation about De Morgan, how- 
ever; his flavor is distinctive. His stories 
cover long periods of time, most of them 
turning’ upon a present-day discovery of a 
mystery in the past. His plots are delib- 
erate, complicated matters—always, with 
one exception, ending happily, and almost 
invariably bringing together people at the 
extremes of the social scale. His range of 
characters is very remarkable—greater 
than that of Dickens, who was not skil- 
ful in handling people in the upper circle. 
De Morgan’s best known books are Joseph 
Vance, Alice-for-Short, It Never Can 
Happen Again, When Ghost Meets Ghost, 
and Somehow Good. An Affair of Dis- 
honor is not characteristic of the usual 
De Morgan. A Likely Story is “an extrav- 
aganza.” 
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(2) 


(3) 


William J. Locke (1863- %i 

The master of a whimsical“ humor and a 
style of charm, W. J. Locke has a secure 
place in public favor. The combination 
of realism with romance in the characters 
of his creation is so skilful that we ac- 
cept them in spite of their patent impos- 
sibility. The Belovéd Vagabond was one 
of his first novels to attain popularity. Its 
successors all resemble it somewhat in 
being written around a charming, altruis- 
tic, eccentric Bohemian. Among the best 
are Septimus, The Glory of Clementina, 
and The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne, 
Locke’s first success. 

Rudyard Kipling (1865- ): 

Kim and The Light That Failed are Kip- 
ling’s best novels. The former, a romance, 
gives a comprehensive view of Indian life. 
The latter is a realistic story with a happy 
ending in the American edition, and a 
tragic one in the British. Strong as they 
are, they are inferior to his more concen- 
trated work in the short-story. Soldiers 
Three, Plain Tales from the Hills, Under 
the Deodars, Traffics and Discoveries, 
Mine Own People, The Day’s Work, and 
The Phantom ’Rickshaw are among his 
collections, and they contain a wide va- 
riety of stories—pictures of Indian life, 
stark or tender; rollicking stories of sol- 
diers ;tales of adventure, of character, of 
the supernatural. Among the best of the 
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(4) 


stories are “Without Benefit of Clergy,” 
“The Courting of Dinah Shadd,” “The 
Mark of the Beast,’ “The Man Who 
Would Be King,” “The Man Who Was,” 
“The Brushwood Boy,” and “They.” Skill 


_in narration and a bracing virility mark 


them all: Perhaps Kipling’s unique achieve- 
ment consists of The Jungle Book, The 
Second Jungle Book, and the Just So 
Stories—matchless tales for children. 

H. G. Wells (1866-__—=+). 

Herbert George Wells is primarily a vigor- 
ous, growing thinker ; secondarily, a novel- 
ist. It is the growth-of his thought that 
makes his work so varied. Perhaps no 
modern writer has passed through so many 
phases of thought,. and we can trace his 
intellectual biography in the novels; but 
withal he is consistent. “He may find his 


- interest now in the future, now in the past, 


now in passionate first love, again in some 
terrible mechanical engine of destruction, 
presently in a new gospel of good-will ;— 
but his general meaning is always the same 
. . . he never even revises his general view 
of life itself as something which has got 
somehow to be changed.” 

During ten years of his early career, Mr. 
Wells was occupied with scientific ro- 
mances—such books as The War in the 
Air, When the Sleeper Wakes, The First 
Men in the Moon, The War of the Worlds 
—“prophecies of the future . . . imagined 
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reconstructions of society. in some Utopia 
out of the real world; or fantasies based 
on the development of machinery in appli- 
cation to traffic and domestic life.” The 
ideas characteristic of all his work through 
all its outward changes are present here: 
the dignity of the human mind and the 
crying need to use it practically in this 
world; the importance of spreading com- 
fort and equality throughout society; the 
obligation of the man well-born to feel the 
deepest responsibility toward his fellows 
and to use the utmost courage and clear- 
sightedness in dealing with their problems. 
The novels which followed the early ro- 
mances show the application of these ideas 
to various realistic situations: to home life 
in Marriage, to business in Tono-Bungay, 
to politics in The New Machiavelli. From 
all this emphasis on abstract ideas, it 
should never be imagined that Mr. Wells 
is a mere propagandist or is ever dull. 
His style is brilliant and engrossing on 
whatever theme he employs it. Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through is Wells’s contribu- 
tion to the literature of the War—“a pic- 
ture of England learning to know war and 
through war itself.” Here this modern of 
moderns teaches the world-old gospel of 
love. 

Others of Wells’s novels are his study in — 
feminism, Ann Veronica; his contributions 
toward religious thought through the me- 
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dium of fiction, The Soul of a Bishop and 
God the Invisible King; Love and Mr. 
Lewisham, The History of Mr. Polly and 
Kipps, character studies; and The Wife of 
Sir Isaac Harman and The Research Mag- 
mificent, didactic novels. 

(5) Arnold Bennett (1867- ). 
One of the foremost modern realists, 
Arnold Bennett, has done for the Five 
/Towns, pottery manufacturing centres in 
the North of England, what Hardy has 
done for Wessex—made them as real as 
Main Street. He is a master of’ concrete 
details, and gains hiseffects from an ac- 
cumulation of them. 
Underneath the impressive, sometimes de- 
pressing, realism of his stories lies the con- 
viction that every soul is entirely lonely, 
which fact constitutes at once its pain and 
its rapturous sense of importance; and 
that its loneliness is due in part to the 
mass of material things with which it 
shuts itself in. This weight of materialism 
hampers all his characters. In spite of his 
satirical revelation of materialism, however, 
Bennett is deeply interested in the prob- 
lems it sets—especially in the problem of 
industrial organization. He sees in this 
modern phenomenon at once the necessity 
and the curse of present-day life. 
Bennett’s’ unsparing analysis of the mo- 
tives and moods of his people leaves us 
often with a sense of the pettiness of much 
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in human nature. On the other hand, he 
allows us to see that life, which so often 
thwarts us, is a bigger thing than we, and 
that it sustains us by the hopes it is al- 
ways inspiring, and possesses a profound 
significance which experience helps us to 
feel, if not to understand. 

Bennett’s series of three consecutive novels 
—a triology—comprises some of his 
best work. Clayhanger and Hilda Less- 
ways, the first two, tell the same story 
from two different points of view—that of 
the hero and that of the heroine respect- 
ively. These Twain continues the story 
with the points of view combined. The 
Roll-Call carries on some of the charac- 
ters of the trilogy, but is scarcely an in- 
tegral part of the plan. The Old Wives’ 
Tale is a strong study of two sisters domi- 
nated by the traditions of the Five Towns, 
although only one of them continues to 
live there. Of much lesser significance are 
such clever and diverting books as Buried 
Alive, Helen With the High Hand, A 
Great Man, and The Lion’s Share. 
Bennett’s style and his dealings with his 
characters are flippant, but unfailingly in- 
teresting. In addition to the novels he has 
done a variety of other sorts of work, of 
which mention will be made below. 

John Galsworthy (1867- ye 

Mr. Galsworthy’s literary production has 
taken three directions—the novel, the 
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drama, and the essay. His work in all 
these fields has a restraint, a serenity, a 
distinction of style, which set it as art 
apart from’ and above that of nearly all 
his contemporaries. Like almost all the 
writers of our time, Galsworthy is inter- 
ested primarily in sociological problems. 
He is interested especially in the responsi- 
bilities of aristocracy in England, and in 
its failure to meet them adequately. Nearly 
all the novels record a struggle between 
the conservative, reactionary attitude and 
the radical, revolutionary one, with no real 
victory on either side.” The battlefield of 
the struggle is generally a single family— 
notably so in The Forsyte Saga, a group 
of ‘novels all of them about the Forsyte 
family. The outcome is nearly always 
tragedy—not a sensational catastrophe, but 
the: weakening of the democratic ideal 
under the weight of conservative disap- 
proval. 

If Mr. Galsworthy’s picture of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, to which he himself be- 
longs, is a satirical one, the satire is never 
harsh or malignant. It is a keen probing, 
and results in the demonstration of the 
major weaknesses of that aristocracy—‘in- 
ability to believe any truth except that 
which is palatable and flattering; inability 
to part with anything that is one’s own, 
even if one no longer seriously needs or 
wants it; inability to act outside the limited 
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field where one’s reputation is safe among 
one’s own kind; and inability to escape 
the predestination in one’s blood, the still 
voice of elders and ancestors inexorably 
ruling one’s life.” As we shall see in con- 
sidering Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, his voice 
has not been heard in vain. His arraign- 
ment of aristocracy is not destructive but 
constructive, and it is his very conviction 
of the aristocratic opportunities which 
makes him so unsparing a critic. 

In addition to The Forsyte Saga, Gals- 
worthy’s strongest novels are The Island 
Pharisees, The Country House, The Pa- 
trician, and The Freelands. 

Joseph Conrad (1856-1924). 

A Pole by birth, for ten years a citizen of 
the sea, Conrad is such an acquisition to 
English letters that by right of conquest he 
should be called an Englishman. His work 
is unique in tone and in spirit. He had a 
mastery of English prose style which 
would almost of itself insure his fame, al- 
though he knew not a word of the lan- 
guage until his twentieth year. But it is 
not in manner alone that he excels. Be- 
neath the surface of his art there is a 
large humanity and a deep philosophy 
which gives weight to all he has written. 
Conrad’s most serious conviction about 
art is its obligation to pierce beneath ap- 
pearances for the underlying reality, and 
to reveal that to man. And so far as man 
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himself is concerned, that underlying re- 
ality is loneliness—an isolation. which is 
struggling always to find relief, and which 
finds it only in devotion to “the mass of 
mankind,” or to such part of it as im- 
mediately surrounds him. 
In telling his stories Conrad often disre- 
garded chronological sequence, and many a 
tale “rambles in wide loops and circles 
over a stretch of years”; but always unity 
of mood and of purpose is sustained. He 
said of himself, “My task ... is, by the 
power of the written word, to make you 
hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, 
to make you see. That—and no more, and 
- it is everything.” , In other words, he aims 
at the emotions through the senses. 
Nostromo, a study of the contagious and 
fatal power of avarice, is one of Conrad’s 
strongest novels. Others of importance 
~ are Under Western Eyes, a “psychological 
analysis of the revolutionary tempera- 
ment”; Typhoon and The Nigger of the 
Narcissus, powerful stories of the sea; 
Victory, a study in pessimism; Chance, a 
sympathetic analysis of the triumphant 
happiness of love; Lord Jim: a Tale; and 
Youth: a Narrative and Two Other 
Stories. In addition, Conrad was the author 
of powerful short-stories and of two ap- 
pealing books autobiographical in character 
—The Mirror of the Sea and A Personal 
Record. 
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(8) Sir James Matthew Barrie (1860- ). 


Barrie’s achievement in the drama prob- 
ably surpasses his work in the novel and 
the short-story, but even in these two 
fields his position is secure. The same 
whimsical charm and tender grace char- 
acterizes his work in every medium, though 
by reason of his mastery of each form, he 
never confuses his methods. Underlying 
the artless loveliness of his work there is 
always a firm structural plan. 

The Little Minister was his first novel—a 
winning story of Scottish life and char- 
acter, which took the country by storm. 
Babbie is Barrie’s first arch, audacious, 
wholly feminine creation. A Window in 
Thrums was the next masterpiece, with 
the same setting as its predecessor, and as 
its two successors, Sentimental Tommy 
and Tommy and Grizel. The hero of both 
these last, Tommy, the youth who regards 
himself and everything that happens to 
him with the artist’s romantic vision, is 
as famous in his way as Babbie is in hers. 
Margaret Ogilvie, more nearly autobio- 
graphical than anything else Barrie has 
written, brings laughter and tears into that 
tender union which few writers understand. 
When a Man’s Single was an earlier work, 
and is less well known than the. others. 
The Little White Bird is entirely lovely in 
itself, but is somewhat overshadowed by 
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the world-wide reputation of the play 
based on an episode in it—Peter Pan. 

It is safe to say that no writer has loved 
and understood and interpreted the Scottish — 
character better than has Barrie, and this 
is an achievement quite aside from his 
unique charm, which is a matter of per- 
sonality rather than of nation. Barrie’s 
position in the world of letters is secure, 
and there is perhaps no one writing to-day 
who is more beloved. 

Other Writers of Fiction. 

EDEN PHILLPoTTS has taken as his: perma- 
nent literary background the South of 
England, and has written novels remark- 
able for their mastery of description and 
their revelation of local types. Among his 
best work may be counted Sons of the 
Morning, Children of the Mist, and The 
Thief of Virtue. His later books, .Old 
Delabole and Brunel's Tower, deal in great 
detail with the industries of slate and pot- 
tery respectively. Though lacking in 
structural unity, the novels have charm 
and power. 

MAY SINCLAIR is a gifted psychological 
novelist, interested, especially recently, in 
the unusual phases of mental life. Among 
her best known stories are The Divine 
Fire, The Tree of Heaven, The Three’ 
Sisters, The Belfry, Mary Olivier, Mr. 
Waddington of Wyck, and the recent Anne 
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Severn and the Fieldings, and Uncanny 
Stories. 

SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE has won world- 
wide recognition as the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, the detective. His novels and short- 
stories of mystery are well written and en- 
thralling. Two popular novels from his pen 
are The White Company and Micah Clarke. 
ST. JOHN ERVINE is an Irish author, perhaps 
better known in his capacity of dramatist 
than in that of novelist. He is a strongly 
realistic writer, with a mastery of brilliant 
dialogue. Mrs. Martin’s Man is disheart- 
eningly sombre, but Alice and a Family, 
a tale of the slums equally realistic, is 
“one of the most charming, enliveningly 
humorous character-sketches of our time.” 
HUGH WALPOLE has written a number of 
careful and varied studies of place and 
character. In the former, such novels as 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, Cornwall is his 
favorite setting. The Duchess of Wrexe 
is the clever portrayal of a social autocrat 
in London. The Green Mirror also is a 
study of London life; Fortitude is a novel 
of character; and The Dark Forest, a story 
of war experiences in Russia. Jeremy is 
a fine study of boyhood. 

GILBERT CANNAN is a somewhat ironical, 
intensely realistic writer, influenced con- 
siderably by two of his literary admira- 
tions—for the Victorian Samuel Butler 
and for Romain Rolland, the Frenchman, 
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respectively. His study of Jewish life in 
London, Mendel, is his best and most 
original work. Others of his novels are 
Little Brother, Old Mole, and Round the 
_ Corner. ; 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH (“Q’’) is better 
known as a critic and anthologist than as 
a novelist; but he has written some charm- 
ing stories, rich in atmosphere—mainly 
that of the Cornish coast—and whimsical 
in their studies of character. Among them 
are The Ship of Stars, True ’Tilda, The 
Splendid Spur, and The Delectable Duchy. 
HALL CAINE is a somewhat sombre writer 
who has chosen as the setting for many 
of his novels the little-worked Isle of Man. 
The-Manxman, The Deemster, The Chris- 
tian, and The Eternal City are among his 
best known stories. In them all, the ethical 
aspect of life is strongly accentuated. 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, the creator of 
Little Lord Fauntlercy and Sara Crewe, 
has written many novels as well. Through 
One Administration, a story of life in our 
own Washington, A Lady of Quality, The 
Shuttle, and The Head of the House of 
Coombe are representative of her pleasant, 
well-bred manner. 
W. W. JACOBS is a master of the humor- 
ous short-story of the sea and sailor life 
generally. Among his well-known collec- 
tions are Many Cargoes, Odd Craft, and 
Deep Waters. 
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JEFFERY FARNOL has re-created the eigh- 
teenth century in charming, adventurous, 
romantic tales of brave men and fair 
ladies. Perhaps his best known stories are 
The Broad Highway, The Amateur Gen- 
tleman and Black Bartlemy’s Treasure. 
ROBERT HICHENS won wide popularity by 
The Garden of Allah, a strong romantic 
story of the Sahara Desert. He is master 
of this picturesque background, and is 
probably partly responsible for its vogue 
in modern popular fiction. His earliest 
success, The Green Carnation, was a satire 
on Oscar Wilde and his literary set. Two 
of his other books are Bella Donna and 
December Love, the latter especially, far 
inferior to The Garden of Allah in power 
and interest. 

A. S. M. HUTCHINSON had only a limited 
popularity before the publication of Jf 
Winter Comes. This book is a powerful 
and noble study of practical idealism.. The 
hero, Mark Sabre, is a lovable,, human 
fellow who finds only one clue to the com- 
plicated business of living—the effort to 
see other people’s side of things and to 
treat them accordingly. His unselfishness 
is as simple and natural as his breath and 
as consistent as natural law. It is almost 
the only thing that the clutch of circum- 
stance does not wrest from him. The 
book is so dramatic in its motivation and 
climax that its subsequent appearance on 
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the stage was inevitable. This Freedom, 
dealing with the incompatibility in the 
careers of mother and business woman, is 
an impartial study of a vital modern prob- 
lem, but it has been less popular than its 
predecessor. Before his first great success 
Hutchinson had already published The 
Happy Warrior and Once Aboard the 
Lugger, stories of characteristic charm. 

‘ SHEILA KAYE-SMITH is the author of The 
Tramping Methodist, Tamarisk Town, 
Joanna Godden, and a number of other 
powerful, realistic, individual novels of 
Sussex. “She stands alone among women 
novelists in slighting the love interest and 
emphasizing the struggles of men with en- 
vironment.” 

W. L. GEORGE is prominent as a journalist, 
an essayist, and a novelist, and is inter- 
ested in a wide variety of subjects, espe- 
cially labor, politics, feminism, marriage, 
and divorce. Among his recent successes 
are Caliban and Ursula Trent. 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD has achieved an en- 
viable posthumous fame for her prose and 
her poetry. The Dove’s Nest and two 
other volumes of notable short-stories 
stand to her credit, all remarkable for the 
artistry of their style and structure. Her 
recent untimely death thwarted a career 
of great promise. 

LEONARD MERRICK is one of the most bril- 
liant and entertaining of the younger nov- 
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elists. His main interest is in his char- 
acters and the consequences flowing from 
their interplay. Among his stories are 
The Actor-Manager, Cynthia, Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth, When Love Flhes 
Out of the Window, and the collection, 
The Man Who Understood Women. He 
is a playwright as well as a novelist. His 
work is more popular among his fellow- 
novelists than it has ever been with the 
public. Barrie, Wells, Chesterton and 
Locke are among the distinguished authors 
who have written introductions to his sev- 
eral novels. 

G. K. CHESTERTON we have already men- 
tioned as a poet and an essayist. His work 
in the novel is less well known. It partakes 
of the character of his non-fiction writing, 
being brilliant and epigrammatic. The 
Wisdom of Father Brown and The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown are detective sto- 
ries with winning characters and a delight- 
ful setting—an old English cathedral town. 
JOHN MASEFIELD is the author of A Main- 
sail Haul and other briny tales and 
sketches of the sea—a “blend of romance 
and picturesque realism”; Jim Davis, a 
capital story for boys; and Captain Mar- 
garet, a romance. 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL has written numerous 
tales of his own people. Children of the 
Ghetto and Dreamers of the Ghetto are two 
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of his best known volumes, vivid and ap- 
pealing stories of Jewish life in London. 
WILLIAM McFEE is primarily a novelist of 
the sea, fitted for that career by an inti- 
mate acquaintance of many years. Casu- 
als of the Sea was his first pronounced 
success and gave evidence. of “unques- 
tioned strength and subtlety” in the author. 
Captain Macedoine’s Daughter, Race, and 
Harbours of Memory have appeared since. 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL is reminiscent of An- 
thony Trollope in his human, leisurely, de- 
lightful picture of well-bred “English 
households. Especially good are his tril- 
ogy of the Clinton family (comprising 
The Squire’s Daughter, The Eldest Son, 
and The Honour of the Clintons), Exton 
Manor, The Greatest of These, and The 
Old Order Changeth. 

SIR GILBERT PARKER is a Canadian by birth 
and by literary right. His novels are many 
of them historical. All are serious and 
slightly sombre in tone. Two of the best 
are Seats of the Mighty and The Right 
of Way. 

ETHEL SIDGWICK is the author of a number 
of subtle and individual studies of the life 
of the upper middle class in rural England. 
Her grasp of character is firm, and her 
style excellent. Some of her books are 
A Lady of Leisure, The Accolade, Hatch- 
ways, Jamesie, and. Madam. 
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RICHARD PRYCE is notable especially for his 
grasp of child psychology. His style is 
leisurely and delightful. Among his repre- 
sentative novels are Christopher and David 
Penstephen. He is the author also of the 
tiny play, "Op o’ Me Thumb. 

J. €.. SNAITH writes lively and amusing 
stories, considerably varied in theme. 
Among theme are Broke of Covenden, The 
Sailor (‘supposed to have been suggested 
by Masefield’s career”), The Coming, The 
Principal Girl, and The Van Roon. 

MARY ANTOINETTE BEAUCHAMP, COUNTESS 
VON ARNIM, is an Englishwoman, the wife 
of a German nobleman. She first attained 
literary recognition through Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden, a piquant and viva- 
cious diary, imbued with the love of nature. 
Others of her successes are The Solitary 
Summer, The Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
night, Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. An- 
struther, The Caravaners, and The En- 
chanted April. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD selected for many of 
his stories a background familiar to him 
but little known to the reading public— 
South Africa. A number of his novels, 
set there, are remarkable for the powers 
of description and of imagination displayed. 
He is a very prolific writer. King Solo- 


‘mon’s Mines, She, Allan Quatermain, and 


The Pearl Maiden are among his best 
novels, 
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ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS (“ANTHONY 
HOPE”) wrote one of the great popular 
successes of thirty years ago—The Pris- 
oner of Zenda, “a happy combination of 
romanticism and modernity.” This ro- 
mance of adventure, which reached its 
sixtieth edition in 1914, set a fashion fol- 
lowed for a number of years—by Mr. 
Hawkins himself in Rupert of Hentzau. 
Such sparkling stories as The Dolly Dia- 
logues and Quisanté, however, better show - 
the writer’s real province. . 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN made his first success 
in A Gentleman of Frances His later stories 
are written in the same vein—that of histo- _ 
rical romance—and include among others 
Under’ the Red Robe, My Lady Rotha, 
The Red Cockade, and The Man in Black. 
STEPHEN MCKENNA is a promising young 
novelist, many of whose stories are con- 
cerned with the same characters—members 
of a small social group in London. Some 
of them are Sonia, Sonia Married, and a 
trilogy called The Sensationalists. 


In this list we have touched merely the 
surface of our subject. In dealing with 
so extensive a field as the contemporary 
novel, limited space compels a somewhat 
arbitrary inclusion and exclusion of writ- 
ers. The student will undoubtedly be able 
to add to the list a number of writers of 
excellent quality. 
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. WRITERS OF PROSE OTHER THAN FICTION. 


The magazines and reviews constitute a store- 
house of literary criticism, of travel remi- 
niscences, of political and sociological and 
philosophical discussion. Of the essay as a dis- 
tinctive form, however, our day produces com- 
paratively few practitioners. Perhaps it is the 
impatience of the age, a condition inhospitable 
to reflection, which accounts for the slenderness 
of the output; perhaps it is the diversion of 
creative activity into the narrative channels of 
novel and short-story and drama. Whatever 
the explanation, the fact remains. The few 


who are writing essays have most of them a 


reputation in other fields as well. 

A literary phenomenon mentioned already is 
the popularity of historical surveys of vast 
fields of thought: we have an Outline of His- 
tory, an Outline of Science, an Outline of Lit- 
erature, and an Outline of Art. The wide- 


spread interest in historical perspective which 


this indicates is very encouraging. 
Biography also seems moderately popular. Es- 
pecially so have been two books by Lytton 
Strachey, Eminent Victorians and Queen Vic- 
toria. 
In the multifarious field of non-fiction we shall 
select only the essay proper for special mention, 
and even here can name only the more con- 
spicuous figures. 
(1) G. K. Chesterton (1874- ~ ). 
Like most essayists, Chesterton gains oe 
effects mainly by the piquancy of his per- 
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sonality and. the attractiveness of his style. 
As one of his critics points out, some of 
his distinctive tricks are paradox, irony, 
exaggeration, and surprise. His essays are 
stimulating reading, and constitute prob- 
ably the most valuable of his varied con- 
tributions to literature. Among the most 
popular collections are Orthodoxy, Here- 
tics, and The Uses of Diversity. His crit- 
ical essays’ on’ George Bernard Shaw, 
Charles Dickens, and The Victorian Age 
in Literature are also important. 

Hilaire Belloc (1870- ): 

Belloc was born in France but has spent 
almost all his life in England. His range 
as a writer is remarkably wide, and his 
charm ‘undoubted ; but he pays the penalty 
for his “extreme energy and fluency” in 
the occasional lack of perfect artistry in 
his work. His accomplishment is, how- 
ever, considerable enough to merit this 
critical comment: “The quality, quantity, 
and variety of his achievement make him 
a notable figure in contemporary letters.” 
Volumes of his collected essays are entitled 
On Nothing, On Anything, On Something, 
This and That. Of his work in poetry, 
the novel, and the travel reminiscence we 
shall not have space to speak. 

Alice Meynell (1850— )a 
Distinguished in her family and her liter- 
ary associations, Mrs. Meynell has 
achieved an enviable reputation of her 
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own in poetry dsiail the essay. Delicate, 
subtle, charming, her work is likely to en- 
dure for its distinction of thought and of 
style. The Selected Essays published in 
1914 contains the, cream of her production 
in this field. Among the earlier collections 
were The Rhythm of Life, The Colour of 
Life, and The Spirit of Place. 

Stephen Leacock (1869- ). 

Though he has spent much of his life in 
Canada, Mr. Leacock is English by birth. 
His profession is the teaching of political 
economy at McGill University, but his 
reputation as a man of letters is the result 
of work diametrically different—the writ- 
ing of delightfully humorous essays. Lit- 
erary Lapses, Nonsense Novels, and Be- 
hind the Beyond are some of his earlier 
volumes, and his work is still appearing, 
much of it in the American magazines, 
with unjaded freshness. There is often 
much sound criticism behind his fun. 

E. V. Lucas (1868- ): 

Mr. E. V. Lucas is a man of very varied lit- 
erary activity—an essayist, a biographer, 
a writer on travel, an anthologist of nice 
discrimination. His essays are of the 
literary, quietly humorous type, and 
Charles Lamb, of whom he wrote a dis- 
tinguished biography, was his master in 
the matters of style and point of view. 
Character and Comedy, Over Bemerton’s, 
and Mr. Ingleside are some of his volumes, 
the two last, narrative essays of much 
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charm. Other books which add to his 
reputation are The Open Road, Highways 
and Byways im Sussex, and Loiterer’s 
Harvest. 


(6) Max Beerbohm (1872- ). 


(7) 


It is as a caricaturist rather than as an 
essayist that Max Beerbohm made his 
fame. His essays, however, are notable 
also. “He is completely sophisticated” and 
“deliberately limits his material to the lit- 
erary and artistic interests of the man 
about town and writes about them as if 
nothing else existed.” He is a satifist, and 
delights to reverse accepted standards, em- 


phasizing the trivial and ignoring the im- 


portant. “Brilliant, blasé, irresponsible, 
audacious, egotistical, and with the cour- 
age of his convictions”’—one critic sums 
him up thus. Some of his books are 
The Works of Max Beerbohm, More, Yet 
Again, The Happy Hypocrite, And Even 
Now. 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 

Mr. Dickinson is primarily a philosopher 
and a student of foreign civilizations. His 
style, however, is so keen and lucid that 
his work qualifies as literature as well. 
He is a stimulating thinker, provided the 
reader is willing to make the effort requi- 
site to follow whither he leads. Some 


_of his most interesting work is included 


in the following volumes: Letters from a 
Chinese Official (called in England Letters 
from John Chinaman), A Modern Sym- 
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posium, An Essay on the Civilization of 
India, China, and Japan, and Appearances. 
Notes of Travel, East and West. 


Arthur Christopher Benson (1862- >); 
A poet, a biographer, and an essayist, Mr. 
Benson is best known for three volumes: 
The House of Quiet, The Upton Letters, 
and From a College Window. He is “a 
familiar essayist of rare refinement and 
charm,” and a scholarly, discriminating 
critic and biographer. 


Other Essayists. 

The student may be interested to meet 
through the very personal medium of the 
essay, men familiar to him by other kinds 
of work: Arnold Bennett, for example, in 
How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a 
Day, The Human Machine, and Things 
that Have Interested Me; John Galsworthy 
in A Motley, The Inn of Tranquillity, and 
A Sheaf; Quiller-Couch, On the Art of 
Writing and On the Art of Reading; Bern- 
ard Shaw in The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
and The Perfect Wagnerite; John Mase- 
field in William Shakespeare and Gallipoli; 
St. John Ervine, in Some Impressions of My 
Elders. W. H. Hudson, author of The 
Land’s End, A Shepherd’s Life, and Far 


- Away and Long Ago, History of My Early 


Life, is primarily a naturalist, even in his 
novels, The Purple Land and Green Man- 
SIONS. 
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3. In the Drama.. 
Beginning with the year 1893, the drama, after a 
sleep of some years has roused into splendid ac- 
tivity. Such artistic awakenings are obscure in 
their origins: we only know that with the publi- 
cation of Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, 
the attention of writers and theatre-goers was 
turned in expectation toward new and truly orig- 
inal achievements and that such achievements ~ 
answered the expectations. Both England and 
Ireland—not to speak of Norway, Russia, France, 
and Germany—have experienced a sort of Dra- 
matic Renaissance, and the play, both acted and 
published, now has such a vogue as it has scarcely 
known since Shakespeare’s time. 
We have mentioned already the brilliant plays of 
Oscar Wilde; and we shall proceed to consider 
briefly the work of his most prominent successors. 
In many of them the influence of the Norwegian 
Ibsen is clearly apparent; and in many, also, 
the impress of the contemporary Russian stage. 
@. THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC RENAISSANCE, 
(1) George Bernard Shaw (1856- _—=);. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is English by parent- 
age, though Irish by birth; and he is no 
disciple of the Celtic Renaissance: accord- 
ingly we shall deal with him in connection 
with the English rather than with the Irish 
drama. 
The most conspicuous characteristic of 
this exceedingly conspicuous man is his 
partiality for startling the public. He is 
a thorough-going radical in thought and 
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utterance, and a propagandist as well. 
Idealism, conventional religion, conven- 
tional morality, and sentiment are some of 
the prejudices which he endeavors to shock 
out of us; and socialism in our business 
organization, with individualism in our 
personal life, humanitarianism, and eugen- 
ics are some of the principles he tries 
indirectly to instill. 

Although it is his ideas, probably, which 
to him constitute his entire service to the 
public—his reverence for the drama as a 
form of art is slight—to that public it is 
mainly the flashing brilliance of his dia- 
logue which constitutes his fascination. 
Audacious, daring, undignified, often far- 
cical, over-weighted with conversation, and 
under-weighted with action, his plays are 
far from classic; and yet they have exer- 
cised and ‘still do exercise a spell over 
theatre-goers which the work of far better 
masters of technique fails of achieving. 
He is the author of twenty-odd plays 
greatly varied in theme, but consistent in 
vivacity and unconventionality. Widowers’ 
Houses /deals farcically with “the power 
of money in modern social and industrial 
organization.” Arms and the Man satir- 
izes the conventional beliefs about the 


- romantic stoicism of a soldier’s life. 


Candida, probably Shaw’s most charming 
play, contains less critical propaganda than 
the others, “but there are amusing and 
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enlightening reflections on love, marriage, 
socialism, Christianity, and art,” and the 
characters are much more realistic, much 
less burlesque, than those in many of the 
other plays. The Man of Destiny is 
Shaw’s conception of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Among the most popular of the plays on 
the stage is You Never Can Tell, a wholly 
frivolous, wholly delightful comedy, voic- 
ing Shaw’s characteristic opinions on the 
relation of parents and children, and no- 
table for its unique waiter and for its 
unique stage property, a real dental chair. 
Man and Superman reverses conventional 
ideas of romance by revealing woman as 
the pursuer and man as the pursued. In 
addition, it indicates the direction which, 
according to Shaw, future evolution must 
take—the production of perfect men by 
carefully selective marriages. Major Bar- 
bara, though it touches incidentally on 
the work of the Salvation Army, is really 
devoted to an exposure of the evils of 
poverty—‘‘All other crimes are virtues be- 
side it: all other dishonours are chivalry 
itself by comparison.” Fanny’s First Play 
is one of Shaw’s most successful produc- 
tions, though he himself called it merely 
_a “pot-boiler.” It is an attack on the 
critics, and involves the old expedient of 
“the play within the play.” Aside from 
its characteristically satirical treatment of 
family life, it is free from propaganda.: 
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Androcles and the Lion, a modern view 
of primitive Christianity, is extremely 
amusing and typically unromantic. Pyg- 
malion “presents the conversion of a Lon- 
don flower’ girl into a possible duchess by 
three months’ training in phonetics.” Back 
to Methusaleh is an enormously cumber- 
some cycle involving five consecutive 
dramas and presenting Shaw’s version of 
the History of Man from the Garden of 
Eden to far distant ages. 

Many of the ideas which Shaw startled us 
by expressing have since become almost a 
commonplace of our thinking; and that in- 
evitable absorption which all new ideas of 
value undergo, will probably render his 
plays interesting to readers of a later day 
rather by virtue of their unfading bril- 
liance of expression than by virtue of 
their novelty of thought. Shaw has done 
much to popularize the reading of plays 
by publishing his own, accompanied by 
elaborate stage-directions, intended to as- 
sist the reader, and introduced by elabo- 
rate prefaces, intended to assist the critic. 
These prefaces have an interest and a 
value all their own. To quote the words 
of Professor Cunliffe, concluding his esti- 
mate of the work of Bernard Shaw: “No 
one since the beginning of the century 
contributed so powerfully to stimulate 
thought. ... Many people who did not 
accept his doctrines were led to revise 
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their own opinions on the critical issues 
he raised—and no one did so much to 
make the stage, not merely a means of 
instruction, but the home of laughter and 
delight.” 

James Matthew Barrie (1860- ). 
Barrie, in most of his plays, stands out- 
side the prevailing modern tendency in the 
drama—jits suggestion and solution of 
problems, mainly of a sociological nature. 
It is the comedy of manners and the deli- 
cate fantasy which are his favorite forms, 
and here he is unsurpassed. The same 
lightness of touch, the same irresistible 
humor, the same sly, loving revelation of 
character, the same indescribable magic 
which we recognized in his novels—all are 
present here, coupled with a thorough -un- 
derstanding of dramatic construction. 

Of his successful dramatization of his own 
Little Minister we have already spoken. 
Quality Street is a romantic comedy of 
the eighteenth century with much charm 
of atmosphere and character. Alice-Sit- 
By-the-Fire is “a comedy of situations 
very close to farce,’ depending upon a 
misunderstanding among the characters, 
the clue to which is held by the audience; 
and in it “boyhood, girlhood, youth, man- 
hood, and womanhood are all enveloped in 
a sea of mirth.” What Every Woman 
Knows is “a play where a lost soul is ‘re- 
deemed by the laughter of love”; and 
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tears, laughter, dramatic tension, keen 
characterization, the Scottish background, 
and the never-failing charm make it one 
of Barrie’s great successes. The Legend 
of Leonora is one of the less popular 
plays, owing, one critic believes, to this 
fact about Barrie’s procedure: “Instead of 
dramatising action and conversation, he 
has dramatised motives and impulses— 
which in organised society cannot possibly 
come to fruition.” The heroine, travelling 
with her little girl, asks the gentleman who 
shares her compartment to close the train 
window, because her little girl has a cold. 
He refuses and she kills him. The offence 
and the trial are viewed fantastically— 
treated as they would have happened if 
people really could do what they are moved 


.to do. A Kiss for Cinderella is a gentle 


fantasy, showing life as it appears “through 
the imagination of an elementary mind.” 
In The Old Lady Shows Her Medals we 
have what Professor Phelps calls “the 
greatest play produced’ by the war” a 
tragi-comedy of “inextinguishable laugh- 
ter” and involuntary tears. Though Barrie 
wrote a number of plays of the war, this 
is the best. Dear Brutus is based on the 
belief that people do not change except 
through their own efforts; given a second 
chance at life, only two of the characters 
in the play utilize it differently and better. 
These two prove negatively the thesis 
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sounded in the title, Cassius’s words from 
Juiius Cesar: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings. 


We have reserved for final mention two 
of Barrie’s earlier plays, perhaps in their 
respective fields, his best—The Admirable 
Crichton and Peter Pan. In the former, 
as the result of an accident at sea, there 
are set down upon a desert island certain 
members of an aristocratic British family, 
with their capable butler, Crichton. In the 
new environment, fundamental powers and 
weaknesses emerge, reversing entirely the 
artificial classifications of society: Crich- 
ton becomes the king, and the artistocrats 
his humble dependents. He, in his new 
capacity, demands the same outward evi- 
dences of superiority that his master had 
done in London; but on the rescue and 
the return of the family thither, he sinks 
automatically into his old outward sub-— 
servience. The foredoomed love of Lady 
Mary and Crichton makes the play es- 
sentially a tragedy. The lack of corre- 
spondence between innate ability and ex- 
ternal authority is the theme of the play 
—a theme thoroughly democratic. The 
plot through which it is worked out 
is strongly dramatic, and the characters, 
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especially that of the hero, are firmly 
drawn. In America recently the play has 
been adapted for the screen under the 
title Male and Female. 

Peter Pan is a magical play perpetuating 
the spirit of youth and creating a real and 
unforgettable character for the joy of the 
world. No one but Barrie could have 
fathered Peter—whimsical, wistful, ador- 
able little figure; and no account of the 
story could approach an analysis of its 


' charm. 


Barrie has been very stccessful in the dif- 
ficult form of the one-act play as well as in 
the full-length drama. One of his best is 
The Twelve-Pound Look from the volume 
called Half Hours. 


(3) John Galsworthy (1867- ). 


The same sense for form and style which 
distinguishes Mr. Galsworthy’s novels is 
apparent in his plays. They are skilfully 
constructed dramas, prevailingly tragic, 
developing, all of them, some sociological 
or ethical principle, as a few of their 
titles indicate—Strife, Justice, Loyalties. 

The Silver Box was. Galsworthy’s first 
play, but it has all the finish of experience 
and maturity. Its theme is class struggle, 
and the injustice inevitable with class dis- 
tinctions; and the trial scene in the last 


-act is a masterly embodiment of this 


theme. Strife was Galsworthy’s next not- - 
able play. Its tragedy, concentrated into six 
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hours, is the perennial struggle between 
Capital and Labor; and its theme is the 
futility and bitter cruelty of strife. The 
central situation is a strike; and the final 
catastrophe, the acceptance, at the end, of 
precisely the terms proposed before the 
death-dealing struggle began. 

Justice puts the contemporary prison-sys- 
tem on trial and finds it guilty. “For a 
matter of a trifling sum of money, which 
he who lost it could afford to lose, two 
souls suffer shipwreck.” The play shows 
Galsworthy’s characteristic restraint and 
moderation of statement, but it is imbued 
with a power which has already wrought 
changes for. the better in the penal insti- 
tutions-of Great Britain. The Pigeon is a 
whimiscally tender, very beautiful play, 
with more humor than is usual in Gals- 
worthy’s work. Christopher Wellwyn fur- 
tively lavishes inexhaustible charity, out of 
meagre means, on every representative of 
the “undeserving poor’ who asks help, 
contrary to the commonsense advice of his 
friends and his charming daughter. The 
play contrasts the theoretical treatment of 
the poor outcast with personal ministry, 
stating fairly, as Galsworthy invariably 
does, both sides of the question, but leav- 
ing as the final impression the validity of 
every claim upon us, however unworthy 
the claimant. The Eldest Son is devoted 
to class struggle; The Fugitive, to the 
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championship of unfortunate womanhood ; 
and The Mob, to the resistance of the in- 
dividual to the crowd. Loyalties is a 
powerful and beautifully constructed 
play, based on the irreconcilable character 
of the different allegiances of different 
men—each wholly admirable in itself but 
destructive of others. The play ends on 
the note of sadness—the loyalty of each 
person in it has been insufficient to prevent 
the final tragedy—but the very irreconcil- 
ability of the different conceptions of the 
narrower loyalties suggests, by implication, 
a humanitarianism overtopping them all. 
In addition to these full-length plays and 
others which we have not space to men- 
tion, Galsworthy has written numerous 
one-act plays, conspicuous among them a 
satire, The Little Man. 

Sir Arthur Wing Pinero (1855- VE 
The great distinction of Pinero is his mas- 
tery of the technical matters of the drama 
—the sort of mastery to which Shaw is 
entirely indifferent. Pinero’s understand- 
ing of his audience, and his skill in adapt- 
ing what he has to say precisely to stage 
presentation, have made him extremely 
popular. His earliest work was in senti- 
mental comedy. It was not, however, 
until the production of a tragedy, The 
Second Mrs, Tanqueray, that he attracted 
serious attention. This drama, dealing 
with the “woman with a past,” was con- 
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sidered a problem-play at the time of its 
first production, but like Pinero’s other 
plays of similar pretensions, its problem is 
more apparent than real. In spite of a 
certain artificiality, it became very popu- 
lar and assured its author’s reputation. 
Iris, Mid-Channel, and Letty are all better 
plays, dealing, the first with love of plea- 
sure; the second, with the weakening of 
first love in middle age and the conse- 
quences resulting therefrom; the third, 
with the contrast between degenerate gen- 
tility and happy commonness. Turning to 
comedies, Pinero producéd as his best The 
Benefit of the Doubt, His House in Order, 
and The Thunderbolt; and in still lighter 
vein Preserving Mr. Panmure and The 
Mind-the-Paint Girl. If he has made 
no noteworthy contribution to the ideas of 
his generation, Sir Arthur Pinero has had 
a strong formative influence on its dra- 
matic technique. 

Henry Arthur Jones (rests ). 

Like Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones is a fine 
craftsman and a very popular playwright. 
His first success was Clerical Error 
(1879). The Silver King, produced three 
years later, had a run of over a year. 
His characteristic form—the social drama 


_ of modern life, especially the social 


comedy—he found in 1884. Saints and 
Sinners, Michael and His Lost Angel, The 
Rogue’s Comedy, The Maneuvres of Jane, 
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Mrs. Dane’s Defence, Joseph Entangled, 
The Hypocrites, Mary Goes First, and 
The Lie are among the most popular of 
his numerous plays—all clever in dialogue 
and firm in stage-craft. Mr. Jones has 
contributed to the criticism as well as to 
the practice of the drama. 

Stephen Phillips (1868-1915). 

Poetic drama had no vogue whatever in 
England from Shakespeare’s time until the 
appearance of Stephen Phillips; and even 
now, Phillips’s poetic drama is more 
appreciated as poetry than as drama. At 
least this poet showed, however, that the 
two provinces were not incompatible in 
our day, and that poetic drama could be 
successfully presented. 

Phillips selected his subjects mainly from 
classical sources and secured remarkably 
the spirit of other days. Herod is based 
on the biblical figure; Ulysses uses the 
Odyssey story, with a few changes neces- 
sary in converting epic material into dra- 
matic; Paolo and Francesca renews a 
familiar theme with poetry of romantic 
beauty; Nero recreates a famous figure 
with marked psychological power; and 
The Sin of David translates in terms of 
the year 1643 a famous episode of the 
Old Testament. This last and Pietro of 
Siena, Mr. Phillips’s later plays, are ex- 
tremely condensed in style and contain less 
poetry than his earlier work. Besides giv- 
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ing us a body of distinguished poetry, 
Stephen Phillips blazed the way for such 
writers of poetic drama as Masefield and 
Yeats. : 

Granville Barker (1877- y: 

Mf. Granville Barker is an actor, a pro- 
ducer, and a theorist about. the theatre as 
well’ as a dramatist in his own right. He 
is vitally interested in all the new arts 
which combine to make a modern theatri- 
cal production a thing of beauty, and by 
his generous willingness to lend his pres- 
tige to experiments and new departures 
he has done much te*remove from the 
modern theatre the stigma of commercial- 
ism. His theory is that no past definition 
of drama should cramp modern playwrit- 
ing; and indeed his own work, together 
with that of Shaw and others has com- 
pelled a fresh definition, which shall in- 
clude the drama of discussion which 
contains little action. The purpose of 
drama he conceives to be “to reflect and 
clarify, honestly and humourously, many 
aspects of the confused life around us,” 
He has exemplified his theory in a number 
of successful plays. The Madras House 
achieves all its effects through the interest 
of its dialogue: the setting is prosaic and 
the action reduced to a minimum. The 
Voysey Inheritance is “a detailed and 
microscopic study of an English family.” 
In the dainty Prunella Mr. Barker collabo- 
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rated with Laurence Housman, and in 
The Harlequinade with Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp. Among his additional plays of in- 
dependent authorship are Waste, The 
Marrying of Ann Leete, and Three Short 
Plays (Rococo, Vote by Ballot, and Fare- 
well to the Theatre). 

The modern stage owes much to Mr. 
Barker for his revolutionary yet intelligent 
attitude toward the older dramatic conven- 
tions. z 

John Drinkwater (1882- s 

Mr. Drinkwater’s work in poetry we have 
discussed already. As a dramatist he is 
interested mainly in historical material and 
the dramatic treatment of biography. His 
Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee, es- 
pecially the former, are remarkable recon- 
structions of personality. The appreciation 
of American audiences is sufficient tribute 
to their fidelity to the spirit of their sub- 
jects. Mary Stuart has’had less vogue. 

A. A. Milne (1882- ys 

Mr. A. A. Milne has charmed the British 
and the American public with a number of 
humorous social:dramas. Mr. Pim Passes 
By shows amusingly how much discomfort 
and confusion an insignificant person can 
cause quite innocently. The Dover Road 
introduces a charming, if entirely roman- 
tic, individual whose object in life is to 
prevent. unhappy runaway matches. The 
Truth About Blayds deals a bit cynically 
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with the wisdom of letting sleeping dogs 
lie. The Great Broxopp is a loving, if 
unrealistic, treatment of a unique charac- 
ter, and incidentally a caricature of mod- 
ern advertising methods. In addition to 
these and other full-length dramas, Milne 
has written some delightful one-act plays, 
notably Wurzel-Flummery. His work is 
not remarkable for depth, but it is shrewd, 
delightfully humorous, wel! constructed, 
and thoroughly entertaining, especially in 
its clever dialogue. 

Arnold Bennett (1867— )s 

The most popular play with which Bennett 
has been concerned is Milestones, in which 
he collaborated with the American Edward 
Knoblauch (Knoblock). This is a drama 
of generations, showing that history re- 
peats itself and that radical children be- 
come conservative parents. What the Pub- 
lic Wants, The Great Adventure, The 
Honeymoon, and The Title are others of 
Bennett’s plays, all clever and entertaining, 
but not comparable to his best novels in 
power. 

Israel Zangwill (1864- ve 

As a dramatist’ Zangwill is popular and 


effective, but not otherwise remarkable. 


He dramatized his: own Children of the 
Ghetto, and wrote~.an interesting play 
called The Melting Pot, set it’ the United 


- States and concerned with the assimilation 


~of all races in-a:new man, the’American. 
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Its picture of Jewish life is attractive, and 
its theme so thoroughly popular and its 
title so apt that it has supplied a slogan 
for America as the haven of the immi- 
grant. The Cockpit and the stage success, 
Merely Mary Ann, also stand to Zangwill’s 
credit. 


(12) John Masefield (1874-__—). : 
Masefield’s plays are adapted rather for 
reading than for acting; nevertheless, most 
of them have been produced. They range 
from “the classical solemnity of Pompey 
the Great to the hot and racy Tragedy of 
Nan.” Besides these two, may be listed 
Philip the King, The Faithful, The Locked 
Chest, The Sweeps of ’98, and Good Fri- 
day; and it should be remembered that the 
narrative poems mentioned earlier are dra- 
matic in spirit though not in form. 


b. THE IRISH DRAMATIC RENAISSANCE. 
The Celtic Renaissance, which we have seen 
stimulating production in poetry, has had im-* 
portant dramatic consequences as well. With 
the foundation of the Irish Literary Theatre 
in 1899 (which became the Irish National 
Theatre in 1902 and later still the Abbey Thea- 
tre) an eager group sought material distinct- 
ively Irish, calculated “to bring the drama back 
to the people, to whom plays dealing with 
society life meant nothing.” In response to — 
this demand such gifted playwrights as Synge, 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Lord Dunsany gave 
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of their best, and produced new and vital 

drama with a charm peculiarly Gaelic. 

(1) William Butler Yeats (1865- De 
A poet even when he is writing plays, 
W. B. Yeats is a master of suggestion and 
symbolism, tone-color and picturesque im- 
agery. His favorite dramatic material is 
the old Irish folklore, of which he has 
always been a devoted student. The Land 
of Heart's Desire, a wistful little lyric 
drama; Cathleen ni Houlihan, a symbolic 
treatment of Ireland’s call to her sons; 
and The Hour Glass, a Morality, are 
among Yeats’s best known plays. There 
are also, among others, The Countess 
Cathleen, The Shadowy Waters, The 
King’s Threshold, Plays for an Irish 
Theatre, and Four Plays for Dancers. 
The following passage from Yeats’s poetic 
creed throws light upon his dramatic work 
as well: “I believe that all men will more 
and more reject the opinion that poetry is 
‘a criticism of life,’ and be more and more 
convinced that it is a revelation of a hid- 
den life.” 

(2) John Millington Synge (1871-1909). 
“The most brilliant star of the Celtic re- 
vival,” ‘one of the greatest dramatists who 
has written in English’—these are two 
critics’ characterizations of J. M. Synge. 
Very far from living in the dream-world 
of Yeats, Synge is a realist; and it is the 
Irish peasant of to-day, not the hero of a 
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mythological past, that interests him. Gen- 
erally speaking, “his picture of the Irish 
peasantry is neither complimentary nor 
sympathetic. It has humour; it answers 
Synge’s own test of giving ‘the nourish- 
ment, not very easy to define, on which 
our imaginations live.’ ... It appeals, not 
to any sense of nationality, but to our 
sense of humanity and our sense of 
beauty.” The appeal to our “sense of 
humanity” is mainly the result of Synge’s 
selection. of plot-material from the life 
about him. The appeal to “our sense of 
beauty” is the result in part of his mastery 
of the Anglo-Irish idiom—‘the modified 
form of English fashioned by the Celtic 
peasant to express better the thoughts and 
feelings which had formerly found utter- 
ance in the expiring Gaelic tongue.” This | 
idiom had been used earlier by both Doug- 
las Hyde and Lady Gregory, but Synge 
himself was, like them, in close contact 
with the peasantry, and must have gained 
most of his familiarity with the speech at 
first hand; in his writing it becomes “as 
fully flavored as.a nut or apple.” 

To secure his material, Synge had been 
sent by Yeats to the Aran Islands, remote 
and lonely outposts of Ireland in the 
Northwest; and many of his plays are set _ 
there. The Shadow of the Glen (1903) 
was Synge’s first great success. It was 
followed by The Tinkers Wedding, 
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‘Deirdre of the Sorrows, The Well of the 


Saints, The Playboy of the Western 
World, and Riders to the Sea. The Play- 
boy was violently resented by the Irish 
public, who felt that in a play so typically 
Irish the patricide which forms a part of 
the plot was a national libel. Riders to 
the Sea is “a gem of sheer pathos”—a 
one-act play set all in a minor key. Its 
tragedy is the very incapacity of its main 
character to rise to tragic heights of feel- 
ing at the greatest crisis in a lifetime of 
numbing griefs. Synge’s attitude toward 
his material is detached and sometimes 
cynical—the result of his years of absorp- 
tion in French life and literature. He is 
a master of dramatic compression and con- 
struction, of pathos and humor, of char- 
acter and dialogue. Without doubt his 
name will live-longer than that of any 
other writer of the Celtic Renaissance. 

Lady Augusta Gregory (1852- ). 

One of the strongest shaping influences of 
the Irish revival was Lady Gregory. She 
was among the founders of what is now 
the Abbey Theatre. An enthusiastic and 
constant friend of Yeats, she probably 
caught from him the inspiration which 
turned her in the direction of drama. Al- 
ready she had produced valuable English 
versions of the Irish sagas in her Cuchu- 
lain of Muirthemne and Gods and Fight- 
ing Men, and had rendered into Irish- 
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English some of the work of Moliére, of 
Sudermann, and of Goldoni>- But in 1909 
she produced her first notable work in 
original drama, Seven Short Piays. These, 
Irish Folk History Plays, and New Come- 
dies constitute the main body of her dra- 
matic work. Among the best individual 
plays in these collections are Spreading 
the News and The Full Moon. Her field 
ranges from the poetic treatment of folk 
material to rollicking comedy. 

Edward Plunkett, Lord Dunsany (1878- 


“To read Dunsany with profit, it is neces- 
sary to lay aside all theories about litera- 
ture and to let yourself go in the world 
of uncontrolled romance.” Shrewd touches 
of realism, however, almost produce the 
conviction that his romancing is substantial 
fact. His power of expression and of 
creating “atmosphere” is considerable, and 
his style poetic. Five Plays, published in 
1914, comprise The Gods of the Mountain, 
The Golden Doom, King Argiménés and 
the Unknown Warrior, The _ Glittering 
Gate, and The Lost Silk Hat. Plays of 
Gods and Men, 1917, include The Tents 
of the Arabs, The Laughter of the Gods, 
The Queen’s Enemies and A Night at an 
Inn. 

St. John Ervine (1883- ye : 
Of Ervine’s novels we have spoken. Most 
of his plays, produced in America under 
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the auspices of the Theatre Guild, are 
strongly realistic, rather sordid and de- 
pressing, and generally tragic in character. 
Among the best known are Jane Clegg and 
John Ferguson. His recent Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary, however, is a light com- 
edy in decided contrast to his other dra- 
matic work. 
(6) Other Irish Dramatists. 

The well-known naturalistic writer, George 
Moore; “A. E.,” already mentioned; and 
Padraic Colum, an Irishman now resident 
in New York, have also contributed to the 
drama of the Celtic Renaissance. 


Our day is marked by many interesting phenomena: 
widespread enthusiasm for the production and the recep- 
tion of literary work; a perpetual challenging of old 
forms and creation of new ones; an extension of the 
subject-matter of literature to include almost every phase 
of experience. It is a day admirably prepared for the 
emergence of genius: we know not what to-morrow may 

bring forth. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Amplify the statement made on page 363: “We live 
in a time of revolt against restrictions, and especially 
against the standards set by the generation just past.” 

2. Mention some of the evidences that literature is a 
vital force in our own day. 

3. Describe the work of Rudyard Kipling in (a) 
poetry; (b) the novel; (c) the short-story. In what 
respects is he a literary conservative; in what respects 
is he somewhat of a literary radical? 

4. Characterize the work of Stephen Phillips. 

5. Discuss the work of the Irish School in poetry. 

6. Explain the importance of John Masefield in con- 
temporary poetry and drama. Name four of his works. 

7. Upon what qualities does the reputation of Alfred 
Noyes rest? 

8. Characterize the work of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, 

g. Discuss the attitude of the present generation of 
poets toward war. Name the most notable poets of the 
World War. 

10. Explain the theories of the Imagists and of the 
writers of vers libre. 

11. Why is the work of William De Morgan asso- 
ciated so persistently with the Victorian Age? 

12. Explain the following statement made on page 
391: “Herbert George Wells is primarily a vigorous, 
growing thinker; secondarily, a novelist.” Discuss his 
work in (a) the scientific romance; (b) the realistic 
novel. 

13. Discuss Arnold Bennett’s well-known trilogy, as 
typical of his work in the novel. Comment on his work 
in other fields. 
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14. With what class of people do most of Galsworthy’s 
novels deal? What are his views as to the social sig- 
nificance and responsibility of that class?. Compare his 
work in the novel with his work in the drama. 

15. How do you account for Mr. Conrad’s high repu- 
tation as a novelist? What were his characteristic themes 
and convictions? 

16. In what fields has Barrie achieved fame? Name 
one work representative of each. What characteristics 
do nearly all his works possess in common? 

17. Name ten prominent living writers of fiction in 
addition to those mentioned in previous questions. 

18. Discuss fully the dramatic theory and practice of 
Bernard Shaw. Comment on his defects and his merits. 
Name four of his best-known plays, and state the theme 
of each. 

19. Wherein lies the special excellence of both Pinero 
and Jones? Name a play by each. 

' 20. Name five living playwrights in addition to those 
mentioned already. 

21. Name the three dramatists most actively concerned 
in promoting the Irish Literary Renaissance. Discuss 
the work of each. ; 

22. Name four well-known English essayists of our 
own day. | 
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